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HE most beautiful hair is only softer, silkier and prettier after an Ivory shampoo, and it feels as 

good as it looks. Ivory makes the copious, bubbling, lasting kind of lather that can be rubbed 

into hair and scalp thoroughly. Then it rinses easily, leaving the hair clean in the strictest sense. 
And it is so mild and pure that it does not impair the color or health. 


Ivory Soap Shampoo 


Make a warm suds with Ivory Soap. Saturate hair and scalp. Rub the scalp with 
Ivory Soap paste (sce recipe inside wrapper) and dip the suds over it. Rinse with 
pray or cup, gradually cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, in the sun if possible, 
but do not use strong heat. 
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NTIL now Trencher—to give him the name by 
which of all the names he used he best was 
known—had kept his temper in hobbles, no 
matter what or how great the provocation. 
As one whose mode of livelihood was trick 
and device outside the law it had behooved 
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reaching for his flank; a quick forward jump by the 
taller man to close with the other; a short sharp strug- 
gle as the pair of them fought for possession of the 
revolver which the dark man had jerked from his flank 
pocket; then the tall man, victorious, shoving 
his antagonist clear of him and stepping back 
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him ever to restrain himself from violent out- 
breaks, to school and curb and tame his nat- 
ural tendencies as a horsebreaker might gentle 
a spirited colt. A man who held his disposi- 
tion always under control could think faster 
than any man who permitted his passions to 
jangle his nerves. Besides, he had the class 
contempt of the high-grade confidence man— 
the same being the aristocrat of the under- 
world —for the crude and violent and therefore 
doubly dangerous codes of the stick-up who 
is a highwayman; and the prowler, who is a 
burglar; and the yegg, who is a safe blower 
of sorts. 

Until now Trencher had held fast by the 
self-imposed rules of his self-imposed disci- 
pline, and so doing had lived well and lived 
safe. It was an unfortunate thing all round 
that this little rat of a Sonntag had crossed 
him at an hour when he was profoundly irri- 
tated by the collapse of their elaborately 
planned and expensive scheme to divest that 
Cheyenne cattleman of his bank roll at the 
wire game. Andit was a doubly unfortunate 
thing for Sonntag seeing that Sonntag had 
just been shot three times with his own auto- 
matic and was now dead or should be. 

It was like Sonntag—and most utterly un- 
like Trencher—to whine over spilt milk and 
seek to shift the blame for the failure of their 
plot to any pair of shoulders rather than his 
own thin pair. And to the very life it was 
like Sonntag that at the climax of the quarrel 
he should have made a gun play. As Trencher 
now realized, it had been his mistake in the 
first place that he took Sonntag on for a part- 
ner in the thwarted operation; but it had 
been Sonntag’s great, fatal mistake that he 
had drawn a weapon against a man who could 
think faster and act faster in emergencies than 
Sonntag ever had been able to do. Having 
drawn it Sonntag should have used it. But 
having drawn it he had hesitated for a space 
not to be measured in computable time—and 
that delay had been his undoing. 

The gun-pulling episode had taken place 
in Thirty-ninth Street, between Sixth Avenue 
and Broadway, but nearer Broadway than 
Sixth Avenue, at a moment when that block 
of Thirty-ninth Street was as near empty as 
ever it gets to be. The meeting in the dark- 








a pace; and on top of this the three sharp 
reports and the three little spurts of fire bridg- 
ing the short gap between the sundered ene- 
mies like darting red hyphens to punctuate 
the enacted tragedy. 

Now the tall man, the one conspicuously 
dressed, had been Trencher. The shooting 
accomplished he stood where he was only long 
enough to see Sonntag fold up and sink down 
in a slumped shape in the doorway. He had 
seen men, mortally stricken, who folded up 
in that very same way; therefore he appraised 
Sonntag as one already dead, or at least as 
one who would die very speedily. 

As he stepped out across the sidewalk into 
the roadway he let the automatic fall along- 
side the curb. The instant he had done this 
the heat of his hate departed from him leav- 
ing him cool and clear-minded and alert. It 
was as though the hot fumes of rage had all 
evaporated from his brain in the same twen- 
tieth part of a second that he had spent in 
discarding the weapon. For the reason that 
he was again entirely himself, resourceful and 
steady, he did not fall into the error of run- 
ning away. To run away in this instant was 
to invite pursuit. Instead he walked to the 
middle of the street, halted and looked about 
him—the picture of a citizen who had been 
startled by the sound of shots. This artifice, 
he felt sure, served to disarm possible suspi- 
cion on the part of any one of the persons who 
came hurrying up from east and west and from 
the north, across the street. Two or three of 
these first arrivals almost brushed him as they 
lunged past, drawing in toward the spot 
where Sonntag’s doubled-up body made a 
darker blot in the darkened parallelogram be- 
neath the portico. 

Trencher had been in close places before 
now—close places when something smacking 
of violence had occurred—and he knew or felt 
he knew what next would happen to give him 
the precious grace of seconds and perhaps of 
minutes. Those who came foremost upon the 
scene would, through caution, hesitate for a 
brief space of time before venturing close up 
to where the hunched shape lay. Then hav- 
ing circled and drawn in about the victim 
of the shooting they would for another brief 
period huddle together, asking excited and 








ened place, just where the portico at the side 
entrance of the old Jollity Theater, extending 
out across the sidewalk, made a patch of 
obscurity in the half-lit street, had been a meeting by chance so far as Trencher was 
concerned. He had not been looking for Sonntag; hadn’t wanted to see Sonntag. 
Whether Sonntag had been seeking him was something which nobody probably would 
ever know this side the hereafter. 

To the best of Trencher’s belief there had been but one possible eyewitness to the 
actual shooting. Out of the tail of his eye, just before he and Sonntag came to grips, he 
had caught a glimpse of this surmisable third party. He had sensed rather than seen 
that an elderly bearded man, perhaps the watchman of the closed theater, passed along 
the sidewalk, going east. It was Trencher’s impression that the man had gone on by 
without halting. However, on that point he could not be sure. What the onlooker had 
seen—if indeed there were an onlooker—could have been only this: Two men one 
fairly tall and dressed in a sprightly fashion, one short and dark, engaged in a vehement 
but whispered quarrel there in the cloaking shadow close up to the locked double doors 
of the Jollity; a sudden hostile move on the part of the slighter man, backing away and 


To the Best of Trencher's Belief There Had Been But One 
Possible Eyewitness to the Actual Shooting 


pointless questions of one another, some of 
them perhaps bending down and touching the 
victim to see whether he lived, some of them 
looking round for a policeman, some of them doing nothing at all—except confusedly to 
get in the way of everybody else. This would be true of ninety-nine average individuals 
out of an average hundred of city population. But the hundredth man would keep his 
wits about him, seeking for the cause of the thing rather than concerning himself with the 
accomplished effect. For the moment it was this hundredth man Trencher would have 
tofear. Nevertheless, it would never do for him to show undue haste. Bearing himself in 
the manner of a disinterested citizen who had business that was not to be interfered with 
by street brawls, he turned away from the south, toward which he had been looking, 
shrugged his shoulders, and moving briskly, but without any seeming great haste, he 
made for the revolving door at the Thirty-ninth Street entrance to Wallinger’s Hotel, 
diagonally across from the Jollity. With one hand on a panel of the door he stopped 
again and looked back. 

Already, so soon, a crowd was gathering over the way 


a little crowd—which at once 


inevitably would become a dense jostling crowd. A policeman, not to be mistaken even 
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at a distance of seventy feet or more for anyone but a 
policeman, had turned the corner out of Broadway and 
was running down the opposite pavement. The police- 
man’s arrival was to be expected; it would be his business 
to arrive at the earliest possible moment, and having 
arrived to lead the man hunt that would follow. What 
Trencher, peering over his shoulder, sought for, was the 
hundredth man—the man who, ignoring the lesser fact of 
a dead body, would strive first off to catch up the trail of 
whosoever had done this thing. 

Trencher thought he made him out. 
seen an elderly man, roughly dressed, possibly the same 
man whose proximity Trencher had felt rather than 
observed just before Sonntag made the gun play, and this 
man was half-squatted out on the asphalt with his back to 
where the rest circled and swirled about the body. More- 
over, this person was staring directly in Trencher’s direc- 
tion. As Trencher passed within the revolving door he 
saw the man pivot on his heels and start at an angle toward 
the policeman just as the policeman was swallowed up in 
the rings of figures converging into the theater doorway. 

If the policeman were of a common-enough type of 
policeman—that is to say, if he were the sort of policeman 
who would waste time examining Sonntag’s body for signs 
of life and then waste more time asking questions of those 
who had preceded him. to the place, and yet more time 
peering about for the weapon that had been used; or if, in 
the excitement with everybody shouting together, the one 
man who possibly had a real notion concerning the proper 
description of the vanished slayer found difficulty in secur- 
ing the policeman’s attention—why then, in any one of 
these cases, or better still, in all of them, Trencher had a 
chance. With a definite and intelligently guided pursuit 
starting forthwith he would be lost. But with three min- 
utes, or two even, of delay vouchsafed him before the 
alarm took shape and purpose he might make it. 

Accepting the latter contingency as the assured one he 
formed a plan instantaneously. Indeed, it sprang full- 
formed into his mind as the door swung round behind him. 
It added to the immediate difficulties of his present situa- 
tion that he was most notably marked—by his garb. He 
had the dramatic sense well developed, as any man must 
have who succeeds at his calling. When Trencher 
played a part he dressed the part. In the staging of 
the plot for the undoing of the Cheyenne cattleman 
his had been the réle of the sporting ex-telegraph 
operator, who could get “‘flashes”’ on the result of 
horse races before the names of the winners came 
over an imaginary tapped wire to the 
make-believe pool room where the gull 
was stripped; and he had been at some 
pains and expense to procure a ward- 
robe befitting the character. 

The worst of it was that he now wore 
the make-up—the short fawn-colored 
overcoat with its big showy buttons of 
smoked pearl, the brown derby hat 
with its striking black band, and the 
pair of light-tan spats. Stripped of 
these things he would be merely a per- 
son in a costume in nowise to be dis- 
tinguished from the costumes of any 
number of other men in the Broadway 
district. But forthe moment there was 
neither opportunity nor time to get rid 
of all of them without attracting the 
attention that would be fatal to his 
prospects. Men who have nothing to 
hide do not remove spats in a 
hotel lobby, nor do they go 
about public places bare- 
headed in thenighttime. Now 
he could do but one thing to 
alter his appearance. 

Midway of the cross hall 
which he had entered and 
which opened into the main 
lobby he slowed his gait long 4 
enough to undo the overcoat 
and slip out of it. The top 
button caught fast in its but- 
tonhole, the coat being new 
and its buttonholes being stiff. 
He gave a sharp tug at the 
rebellious cloth, and the but- 
ton, which probably had been 
insecurely sewed on in the first place, came away from its 
thread fastenings and lodged in the fingers of his right 
hand. Mechanically he dropped it into a side pocket of 
the overcoat and a moment later, with the garment turned 
inside out so that only its silk lining showed, and held 
under his arm, he had come out of the sideway and was in 
the lobby proper. 

He was prepared mentally to find signs of an alarm 
here—to encounter persons hurrying toward the Thirty- 
ninth Street side of the building. But nothing of the sort 
A darky orchestra was playing a jazz tune 
very loudly in the café at the left of the Broadway entrance, 


There was to be 


Deadfatis and Pitfatis; 


was afoot. 


He Must Venture Back Into the Dangerous Territory; Must Dare 
Run the Chance of Traps and Nets 


so it was not only possible but very likely that the sounds 
of the shots had not been heard inside the hotel at all. 
Certainly his eye, sweeping the place, discovered no evi- 
dences of any unusual stir. Perhaps half a dozen in- 
dividuals were traversing the tiled floor, but none of 
them in any seeming hurry. 

With no suggestion of agitation about him anywhere 
and with nothing furtive or stealthy in his movements, 
Trencher boldly passed the corner of the desk, crossed 
the lobby, went along the front of the news stand, where 
a young woman stood among her wares, and through an- 
other set of revolving doors came out upon Broadway. It 
was that one hour of the night —a quarter of eleven o’clock, 
while the last acts are still going on and before the theaters 
give up their audiences—when Broadway’s sidewalks are 
not absolutely overflowing with jostling, pouring currents 
of people. Numbers were abroad, for numbers always are 
abroad in this part of the town, be the time of day or of 
night what it may, but there was no congestion. This was 
as it should be; it suited this man’s purposes exactly. 

He issued forth, and a few rods north of the corner saw 
the person for whom he was seeking; at least he saw a 
most likely candidate—a ragged darky, in a district where 
ragged darkies unless they be beggars are not often seen, 
who with his hands in his pockets and his coat collar turned 
up was staring into the wiudow of a small clothing shop 
two doors above the narrow-fronted hotel. Trencher made 
for him. Remember, all this—from the moment of the 
shooting until now—had taken much less time than has 
been required for me to describe it in sequence or for you 
to read about it. 

He tapped the darky on the arm. 

“Boy,” he said sharply, ‘want to pick up some easy 
money quick?” 

“Yas suh, I does!” The negro’s eyes shone. 

“Listen then: I’ve got to catch a train—sooner than I 
expected. My bag’s packed and waiting for me up here 
at my boarding house in 
West Forty-fifth Street— 
Number 374 is the ad- 
dress—just west of Broad- 
way —tall brownstone 
house with a high stoop. 
Get me? The bag’s down- 
stairsin the hall. The hall 
boy—a colored fellow 
named Fred—is watching 
it forme. If I goina cab 
I may not get to the sta- 
tion in time. If you go 
after it for me at a run I 
may catch my train. See? 
Here’s a dollar down in 
advance. Tell Fred Mr. 
Thompson sent you 
that’s me, Thompson. 
He’ll give it to you—I 
told him I’d send for 
it. I'll be waiting right 
here. If you get back 
with it in seven min- 
utes I'll give you an- 
other dollar—and if 

you get back inside 

of seven minutes I'll 

make it two dollars 

more. Got the num- 
ber in your mind?” 
“Yas suh—three 















seventy-fo’ Wes’ 
Forty-fift’, you 
said.” 

“Correct. Now 


run like the very 
devil up Broadway to 
Forty-fifth and turn 
west!” 

**Boss,’’ cried’ the 
darky, “‘Ise gone!” 

Hewas,too. Hissplay 
feetin their broken shoes 
fairly spurned the side- 
walk as he darted north- 
ward, boring his way 
through the lanes of pe- 
destrians, knocking peo- 
ple aside out of their stride and followed as he went by a 
wake of curses and grunts and curious glances. On a street 
where nearly everyone trots but few gallop, the sight of a 
running man catches the popular interest instantly, the 
common theory being that the runner has done something 
wrong and is trying to get away, else he would not run. 

The instant the negro turned his back on him, Trencher 
slid inside the recessed entrance of the clothing store and 
flattened himself against its door. If chance had timed the 
occurrence just right he would win the reprieve that he 
required for what he meant next to undertake. And sure 
enough, as it turned out, chance’ had so timed it. 
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For just as he pressed his bulk into the recess the man 
hunt manifested itself. Bursting headlong out of the front 
of Wallinger’s Hotel came a policeman—doubtlessly the 
one already seen by Trencher—and just behind the police- 
man a roughly dressed bearded man, and with these two, at 
their heels, a jostling impetuous swarm of other men, to be 
joined instantly by yet more men, who had run round the 
corner of the hotel from Thirty-ninth Street, instead of 
passing through its lobby. For the veriest fraction of time 
they all slowed down, casting about them with their eyes 
for a trail to follow. 

Trencher, looking slantwise to the south, could see them 
plainly. The foremost members of the hesitating and 
uncertain group were not sixty feet from him. He forgot 
to breathe. 

Then, all together, half a dozen pointing arms were 
flung out to the north. 

“There he goes, officer, runnin’! See ‘im yonder? See 
im?” 

With a forward surge and a great clatter of feet the hunt 
was renewed. Past Trencher’s refuge, with never a look 
this way or that, the policeman, the bearded man, all the 
rest of them, went pelting along the sidewalk, giving 
tongue like beagles. He could have put forth his hand and 
touched some of them as they sped by him. Numbers of 
foot travelers joined in the tail of the chase. Those who did 
not join it faced about to watch. Knowing that for a bit 
he would practically be free of the danger of close scrutiny, 
Trencher stepped out upon the sidewalk and looking north 
caughi a glimpse of a bent fleeing figure scuttling up Broad- 
way a block and a half beyond. 

By this trick he had broken the trail and sent the pack 
off on a wrong scent. So far so good. He figured the out- 
look after this fashion: Set upon earning the double fee 
promised him the deluded darky, as he could tell, was still 
going at top speed, unconscious of any pursuit. If he con- 
tinued to maintain his gait, if none tripped him, the proba- 
bilities were he would be round the corner in Forty-fifth 
Street, trying to find a mythical boarding house and a 
mythical hall boy named Fred, before the foremost of the 
runners behind overtook and seized him. Then would fol- 
low shouts, yells, a babble of accusations, denials of all 
wrongful intent by the frightened captive and explana- 
tions by him to the policeman of his reason for running so 
hard. 

Following on this the chase would double back on its 
tracks, and at once policemen in number, along with 
volunteers, would be combing the district for the real 
fugitive. Still, barring the unforeseen, a few minutes must 
intervene before this neighborhood search would be getting 
under way; and meanwhile the real fugitive, calmly enough, 
was moving along in the rear of the rearmost of those who 
ran without knowing why they ran. He did not go far 
though—he dared not go far. Any second the darky might 
be tackled and thrown by someone on ahead, and besides 
there might be individuals close at hand who had not 
joined in the hue and cry, but who in some way had learned 
that the man so badly wanted wore such-and-such dis- 
tinguishing garments. 

It was because of this latter contingency that Trencher 
had not tried to slip back into Thirty-ninth Street. That 
had been his first impulse, but he discarded the thought as 
it came to him. His mind peopled the vicinity immediately 
south and east of him with potential enemies. To the 
north alone, in the wake of the chase, could he count upon 
a hope of transient security, and that would last only for 
so long as the negro kept going. He could not get away 
from the spot—yet. And still it would be the height of 
recklessness for him, dressed as he was, to linger there. 
Temporarily he must bide where he was, and in this swarm- 
ing, bright-as-day place he must find a hiding place from 
which he could see without being seen, spy without being 
spied upon or suspected for what he was. Even as he cal- 
culated these obstacles he figured a possible way out of the 
double-ended dilemma, or at any rate he figured his next 
step toward safety from detection for the moment, and, 
with continued luck, toward ultimate escape from a peril- 
ous spot where now no measure of immunity could be 
either long-lived or dependable. 

I have said he did not go far to reach sanctuary. To be 
exact he did not go the length of the block between Thirty- 
ninth and Fortieth. He went only as far as the Clarenden, 
newest and smartest, and, for the time being, most popular 
of typical Broadway cafés, standing three buildings north 
of the clothing shop, or a total distance from it, let us 
say, of ninety feet. It was while he traversed those 
ninety feet that Trencher summed up the contingencies 
that hedged him in and reached his conclusion. 

In front of the Clarenden against the curbing stood a 
short line of waiting motor vehicles. With one exception 
they were taxicabs. At the lower end of the queue though 
was a vast gaudy limousine, a bright blue in body color, 
with heavy trimmings of brass—-and it was empty. The 
chauffeur, muffied in furs, sat in his place under the over- 
hang of the peaked roof, with the glass slide at his right 
hand lowered and his head poked out as he peered up 
Broadway; but the car itself, Trencher saw, contained no 
occupant. 
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Trencher, drawing up alongside the limousine, was 
searching vainly for a monogram, a crest or a name on its 
varnished flank while he spoke. 

“‘Driver,”’ he said sharply, ‘whose car is this?’ 

“Mr. O’Gavin’s,” the chauffeur answered without turn- 
ing to look at the person asking the question. 

Trencher played a blind lead and yet not such a very 
blind lead either. Big as New York was there was likely to 
be but one O’Gavin in it who would have a car such as this 
one anchored in front of the Clarenden—and that would 
be the noted bookmaker. Trencher played his card. 

*‘ Jerome O’Gavin’s, eh?” he inquired casually as though 
stating a foregone conclusion. 

“Yes, sir; it’s his car.” And now the driver twisted his 
body and half-faced Trencher. “‘Say, boss, what’s all the 
row about yonder?” 

“Crowd chasing 
a pickpocket, I 
imagine,’’ said 
Trencher indiffer- 
ently. Then putting 
atouch of impatience 
inhis voice: ‘Where 
is O’Gavin—in- 
side?” 

“Yes, sir! Said 
he’d be ready to go 
uptown at eleven. 
Must be near that 
now.” 

“Pretty near it. 
I was to meet him 
here at eleven my- 
self and I thought I 
recognized his car.” 

“You'll find him 
in the grill, I guess, 
sir,”’ said the driver, 
putting into the re- 
mark the tone of 
deference due to 
someone who was a 
friend of his em- 
ployer’s. “I under- 
stood him to say he 
had anappointment 
with some gentle- 
man there. Was it 
you?” 

“No, but I know 
who the gentleman 
is,’ said Trencher. 
“The other man’s 
not such avery good 
friend of mine 
that’s why I’d 
rather wait outside 
for Jerome than to 
go in there.”” He made a feint at looking at his watch. 
“‘Hum, ten minutes more. Tell you what I think I'll do, 
driver: I think I'll just hop inside the car until O’Gavin 
comes out—better than loafing on the sidewalk, eh?” 

‘Just as you say. Make yourself comfortable, sir. Shall 
I switch on the lights?” 

“No, never mind the lights, thank you.” Trencher was 
already taking shelter within the limousine, making him- 
self small on the wide back seat and hauling a thick rug up 
over his lap. Under the rug one knee was bent upward 
and the fingers of one hand were swiftly undoing the 
buttons of one fawn-colored spat. If the chauffeur had 
chanced to glance back he would have seen nothing unu- 
sual going on. The chauffeur, though, never glanced back. 
He was staring dead ahead again. 

“Say, boss, they’ve caught the pickpocket—if that’s 
what he was,”’ he cried out excitedly. ‘“‘They’re bringing 
him back.’”’ 

““Glad they nailed him,” answered Trencher through the 
glass that was between them. He had one spat off and was 
now unfastening its mate. 

“It looks like a nigger,’ added the chauffeur, supplying 
a fresh bulletin as the captive was dragged nearer. “Itisa 
nigger! Had his nerve with him, trying to pull off a trick 
in this part of town.” 

Through the right-hand side window Trencher peered 
out as the mass moved by—-in front a panting policeman 
with his one hand gripped fast in the collar of Trencher’s 
late messenger, and all about the pair and behind them a 
jostling, curious crowd of men and women. 

“De gen’l’man dat sent me fur his bag is right down 
yere, I keeps tellin’ you,’’ Trencher heard the scared darky 
babbling as he was yanked past Trencher’s refuge. 

“All right then, show him to me, that’s all,” the officer 
was saying impatiently. 

The chauffeur twisted about in his place, following the 
spectacle with his eyes. But Trencher had quit looking 
that way and was looking another way. The center of 
excitement had been moved again —instead of being north 
of him it was now approximately ninety feet south, and 





“That's Right,’ Said a Voice Behind Him. 
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he, thanks to the shift, was once more behind it. Peering 
through the glass he watched the entrance to the Claren- 
den. 

There he saw what he wanted to see—a tall man in a 
wide-brimmed soft dark hat and a long dark topcoat going 
up the short flight of steps that led from the pavement 
into the building. Trencher wadded the spats together and 
rammed them down out of sight between the back cushion 
and the under cushion of the car seat, and with his overcoat 
inside out on his left arm he opened the door and stepped 
out of the car. This retreat had served his purpose ad- 
mirably; it was time to abandon it. 

.*Changed my mind,” he said in explanation. “If 
O'Gavin doesn’t hurry up we'll be late for an engagement 
we've got uptown. I’m going in after him.” 





“Yes; all right, sir,’ assented the chauffeur with his 
attention very much elsewhere. 

In long steps Trencher crossed the sidewalk and ran up 
the steps so briskly that he passed through the door at the 
top of the short flight directly behind and almost touching 
the tall man in the dark hat and black coat. His heart 
beat fast; he was risking everything practically on the 
possibilities of what this other man meant to do. 

The other man did exactly what Trencher was hoping 
he would do. He turned left and made for the Clarenden’s 
famous Chinese lounging room, which in turn opened into 
the main restaurant. Trencher slipped nimbly by his 
quarry and so beat him to where two young women in 
glorified uniforms of serving maids were stationed to re- 
ceive wraps outside the checking booth; a third girl was 
inside the booth, her job being to take over checked arti- 
cles from her sister helpers. 

It befell therefore that Trencher surrendered his brown 
derby and his short tan:coat, received a pasteboard check 
in exchange for them and saw them passed in over a flat 
shelf to be put on a hook, before the other man had been 
similarly served. When the other, now revealed as wearing 
a dinner jacket, came through the Orientalized passageway 
into the lounge, Trencher was quite ready for him. In 
his life Trencher had never picked a pocket, but as one 
thoroughly versed in the professionalism of the crime 
world, in which he was a distinguished figure, he knew 
how the trick, which is the highest phase of the art of 
the pickpocket, is achieved. 

The thing was most neatly and most naturally accom- 
plished. As the man in the dinner coat came just opposite 
him Trencher, swinging inward as though to avoid col- 
lision with the end of an upholstered couch, bumped into 
him, breast to breast. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said in contrite tones for his 
seeming awkwardness, and as he said it two darting fingers 
and the thumb of his right hand found and invaded the 
little slit of the stranger’s waistcoat pocket, whisking out 
the check which the stranger had but a moment before, 
with Trencher watching, deposited there. 


“Now That You've Got Your Mitts Up, Keep 'Em Up!" 


*‘Granted—no harm done,”’ said the man who had been 
jostled, and passed on leaving Trencher still uttering 
apologetic sounds. Palming the precious pasteboard, which 
meant so much to him, Trencher stood where he was until 
he saw the unsuspecting victim pass on through into the 
café and join two other men, who got up froma table in the 
far corner near one of the front windows to greet him. 

Trencher followed leisurely to where a captain of wait- 
ers stood guard at the opening in the dividing partition 
between the lounge and the restaurant. Before him at his 
approach this functionary bowed. 

‘Alone, sir?”’ he inquired obsequiously. 

“Yes and no” replied Trencher; “I’m alone now but 
I'll be back in half an hour with three others. I want to 
engage a table for four—not too close to the orchestra.”’ 
He slipped a dollar 
billintothecaptain’s 
hand. 

“Very good, sir. 
What name, sir?” 

‘*Tracy is the 
name,’’ said 
Trencher. 

“Quite so, sir.”’ 

The captain 
turned to serve a 
party of men and 
women, and 
Trencher fell back. 
He idled back 
through the Chinese 
room, vigilant to 
note whether any 
of the persons scat- 
tered about it were 
regarding him with 
more than a casual 
interest or, more 
important still, 
whether any there 
present knew him 
personally. 

Reassured on this 
point he stepped 
out of the room and 
along with a quar- 
ter for a tip ten- 
dered to one of the 
maids the check he 
had just pilfered, 
meanwhile study- 
ing her face closely 
for any signs that 
she recalled him as 
one who had dealt 
with her within the 
space of a minute or 
so. But nothing in 
her looks betrayed recognition or curiosity as she bestirred 
herself to reclaim the articles for which the check was a 
voucher of ownership, and to help him into them. 

Ten seconds later Trencher, a personality transformed 
stood quite at his ease on the top step of the flight outside 
the entrance to the Clarenden looking into Broadway. 
The long dark overcoat which he new wore, a commonplace 
roomy garment, fitted him as though it had been his own. 
With its collar turned up about his cheeks it helped admi- 
rably to disguise him. The soft black hat was a trifle large 
for his head. So much the better—it came well down over 
his face. 

The huge illuminated hands of a clock set in the middle 
of a winking, blinking electric sign a few blocks north, at 
the triangular gore where Seventh Avenue crosses Broad- 
way, told him the time—six minutes of eleven. To Tren- 
cher it seemed almost that hours must have passed since 
he shot down Sonntag, and yet here was proof that not 
more than ten minutes—or at the most, twelve—had 
elapsed. Well, he had worked fast and with results gratify- 
ing. The spats that might have betrayed him were safely 
hidden in one place—yonder between the seat cushions of 
O’Gavin’s car, which stood where he had left it, not thirty 
feet distant. His telltale overcoat and his derby hat were 
safely bestowed in the café check room behind him await- 
ing a claimant who meant never to return. Even if they 
should be found and identified as having been worn by the 
slayer of Sonntag, their presence there he figured would but 
serve to confuse the man hunt. Broadway’s living tides 
flowed by, its component atoms seemingly ignorant of the 
fact that just round the corner below a man had been done 
to death. Only at the intersection of Thirty-ninth Street 
was there evidence, in the quick movement of pedestrians 
out of Broadway into the cross street, that something 
unusual served to draw foot passengers off the ir course. 

In front of the clothing shop three doors south of him 
no special congestion of traffic revealed itself; no scrouging 
knot of citizens was to be seen, and Dy that Trencher rea- 
soned that the negro had been taken elsewhere by his 
very probably to where the body would still be 
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lying, hunched up in the shadow before the Jollity’s side 
From the original starting point the hunt doubt- 
One thing was certain—it 


doors. 
lessly was now reorganizing 
had not eddied back this far. The men of the law would be 
working on a confused basis yet awhile, anyhow. And 
Trencher meant to twistify the clews still further, for all 
that he felt safe enough already. For the first time a sense 
of security exhilarated him. Almost it was a sense of 
exultation. 

He descended the steps and went straight to the nearest 
of the rank of parked taxicabs. Its driver was nowhere in 
sight. A carriage starter for the café, in gorgeous livery, 
understood without being told what the tall muffled-up 
gentleman desired and blew a shrill blast on a whistle. At 
that the truant driver appeared, coming at a trot from 
down the street. 

““'Scuse me, mister,”-he said as he mounted to his seat 
at the wheel. “ Been a shootin’ down the street. Guy got 
croaked, they say, and they can’t find the guy that croaked 
um.” 

‘Never mind the shooting,” said Trencher as he climbed 
into the cab, whose door the starter had opened for him. 

“Where to, gent?” 

“Harty’s Palm Garden,” said Trencher, naming a 
restaurant a mile and a half away, straight up Broadway. 
His main thought now was to get entirely out of this part 
of town. 

Riding along uptown Trencher explored the pockets of 
the pilfered overcoat. The search produced a pair of heavy 
gloves, a wadded handkerchief, two cigars, a box of 
matches, and, last of all, a triangular brass token inscribed 
with a number and a firm name. Without the imprint of 
the name Trencher would have recognized it, from its 
shape alone. It had come from the check room in the 
upper-tier waiting room of the Grand Central Station. 
Discovery of it gave him a new idea—an idea involving no 
added risk but having in it added possibilities for insuring 
the ultimate success of his get-away. In any event there 
could be neither harm nor enhanced danger in putting it 
into execution. 

Therefore, when he‘had emerged from the cab at Harty’s 
and had paid the fare and had seen the driver swing his 
vehicle about and start off back downtown, he walked 
across Columbus Circle to the west curve of it, climbed into 
another taxicab and was driven by way of Fifty-ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue to the Grand Central. Here at the 
establishment of the luggage-checking concessionaire on 
the upper level of the big terminal he tendered the brass 
token to a drowsy-eyed attendant, receiving in exchange a 
brown-leather suit case with letters stenciled on one end 


of it, like this: M. K.P 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Waving aside a red-capped negro porter Trencher, 
carrying the spoil of his latest coup, departed via one of the 
Vanderbilt Avenue exits. Diagonally across the avenue 
was a small drug store still open for business at this hour, 
as the bright lights within proved. Above its door showed 
the small blue sign that marked it as containing a telephone 
pay booth. For Trencher’s purposes a closed booth in a 
smal! mercantile establishment was infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the public exchange in the terminal—less chance 
that the call could be traced back to its source, less chance, 
too, that some inquisitive operator, trying to kill time dur- 
ing a dull hour, might listen in on the wire, and so doing 
overhear things not meant for her ears. He crossed over 
and entered the drug store. 

Except for a sleepy clerk at the rear there was no one 
visible within the place. Trencher crowded his bulk into 
the booth, dropped the requisite coin in the slot and 
very promptly got back the answering hail from a cer- 
tain number that he had called—a number at a place 
in the lower fringe of the old Tenderloin. 

“Is that the Three Deuces?” asked Trencher. Then: 
“Who's speaking— you, Monty? Know who this 
is, at this end? . « Yes, that’s right. Say, is the 
Kid there— Kid Dineen? Good! Call him to the 
phone, will you, Monty? And tell him to hurry—it’s 
devilish important.” 

A short pause followed and when Trencher spoke 
again he had droppec his voice to a cauticus half- 
whisper, vibrant and tense with urgency. Also now he 
employed sctae of the argot of the underworld: 


“Hello, Kid, hello! Recognize my voice, don’t 
ao Good! Now listen: I'm inajam. ... 
What? Never mind what 


itis; you'll know when you see the 
papers in the morning if you don’t 
know sooner. I've got to lam, and 
lam quick. Right now I've got the 
bulls stalled off good and proper, 
but I can’t tell how jong they'll 
stay stalled off. Get me? So I 
don’t want to be showing my map 
round any ticket windows. So 
here’s what I want you to do. 
Get me coin off of Monty, if 
you haven’t got enough on you. 


Then you beat it over to the Pennsylvania Station and buy 
me a ticket for Pittsburgh and a section in the sleeper on 
the train that leaves round one-twenty-five to-night. Then 
go over on Ninth Avenue to Silver's place What? 
ss Yes; sure, that’s the place. Wait for me there in 
the little room upstairs over the bar, on the second floor. 
They've got to make a bluff of closing up at one, but you 
know how to get up into the room, don’t you? Good! 
Wait for me till I show up, or if I get there first I'll wait for 
you. I ought to show inside of an hour from now—maybe 
in less time than that if things keep on breaking right. 
Then I'll get the ducats off of you and beat it across through 
the Hudson Tube to the Manhattan Transfer and grab the 
rattler over there in Jersey when she comes along from this 
side. That'll be all. Now hustle!” 

From the drug store he went, carrying the brown suit 
case with him, round into Forty-second Street. He had 
taken a mental note of the initials on the bag, »ut to make 
sure he was right he looked at them again before he entered 
the big Bellhaven Hotel by its Forty-second-Street door. 
At sight of him a bell boy ran across the lobby and took 
from him his burden. The boy followed him, a pace in the 
rear, to the desk, where a spruce young gentleman awaited 
their coming. “‘CanI get a room with bath for the night— 
a quiet inside room where I'll be able to sleep as late as I 
please in the morning?” inquired Trencher. 

“Certainly, sir.” The room clerk appraised Trencher 
with a practiced eye. “Something for about four dollars?”’ 

“That'll do very well,”’ agreed Trencher, taking the pen 
which the clerk had dipped in ink and handed over to him. 

Bearing in mind the letters and the address on the suit 
case, Trencher registered as M. K. Potter, Stamford, Conn. 
Meanwhile the clerk had taken a key from a rack contain- 
ing a Vast number of similar keys. 

“I won't leave a call—and I don’t want to be disturbed,” 
warned Trencher. 

“Very well, sir. Front! Show the gentleman to 1734.” 

Five minutes later Trencher, in an inner room on the 
seventeenth floor, 
with the door locked 
on the inside, had 
sprung the catch of 
the brown suit case 
and was spreading 
its contents out 
upon the bed, smil- 
ing his satisfaction 
ashedidso. Plainly 
fortune was favor- 
ing him at each new 
turning. 

For here was a 
somewhat rumpled 
black suit and along 
with it a blue- 
striped shirt, show- 
ing slight signs of 
recent wear, a turn- 
down collar that 
was barely soiled, aa 
and a plain black 
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four-in-hand tie. Trencher went through the pockets of 
the suit, finding several letters addressed to Marcus K. 
Parker at an address in Broad Street, down in the financial 
district. Sewn in the lining of the inner breast pocket of 
the coat was a tailor’s label also bearing the same name. 
At the sight Trencher grinned. He had not missed it very 
far. He had registered as Potter, whereas now he knew 
that the proper owner of the suit case must be named 
Parker. 

Parker, he figured, belonged to the race of commuters; 
evidently he lived in Stamford and did business in New 
York. Accepting this as the correct hypothesis the rest of 
the riddle was easy to read. Mr. Parker, coming to town 
that morning, had brought with him his dinner rig in a 
suit case. 

Somewhere, probably at his office, he had changed from 
his everyday garb to the clothes he brought with him, 
then he had packed his street clothes into the bag and 
brought it uptown with him and checked it at the Grand 
Central, intending after keeping his evening engagements 
to reclaim the baggage before catching a late train for 
Stamford. 

Fine! Results from Trencher’s standpoint could hardly 
have been more pleasing. Exulting inwardly over the 
present development and working fast, he stripped off his 
clothing down to his shoes and his undergarments—first, 
though, emptying his own pockets of the money they 
contained, both bills and silver, and of sundry personal 
belongings, such as a small pocketknife, a fountain pen, a 
condensed railway guide and the slip of pasteboard that 
represented the hat and coat left behind at the Clarenden. 
Then he put on the things that had come out of the Stam- 
ford man’s bag—the shirt, the collar and the tie, and finally 
the outer garments, incidentally taking care to restore to 
Parker's coat pocket all of Parker’s letters. 

This done he studied himself in the glass of the chiffonier 
and was deeply pleased. Mirrored there he saw a different 
man from the one who had rented the room. When he 
quit this hotel, as presently he meant to do, he would not 
be Trencher, the notorious confidence man who had shot a 
fellow crook, nor yet would he be the Thompson who had 
sent a darky for a bag, nor the Tracy who had picked a 
guest’s pocket at a fashionable restaurant, nor yet the 
Potter who had engaged a room with bath for a night. 
From overcoat and hat to shoes and undergarments he 
would be Mr. Marcus K. Parker, a thoroughly respectable 
gentleman, residing in the godly town of Stamford and 
engaged in reputable mercantile pursuits in Broad Street 
with opened mail in his pocket to prove it. 

The rest would be simplicity. He had merely to slip 
out of the hotel, carrying the key to 1734 with him. 
Certainly it would be as late as noon the following day 
before chambermaid or clerk tried to rouse the supposed 
occupant of the empty room. In all likelihood it would 
be later than noon. He would have at least twelve 
hours’ start, even though the authorities were nimble- 
witted enough to join up the smaller mystery of an aban- 
doned suit case belonging to one man and an abandoned 
outfit of clothing belonging to another, with the greater 
and seemingly unconnected mystery of the vanishment of 
the suspect in the Sonntag homicide case. Long before this 
potential eventuality could by any chance develop, he 
meant, under another name and in another disguise, to be 
hidden away at a quiet boarding house that he knew of ina 
certain obscure factory town on a certain trol- 
ley line leading out from Pittsburgh. 

Now to clear out. He bestowed in various 
pockets his money, his knife, his pen and his rail- 
way guide, not one of these having upon it any 
identifying marks; he pouched his small change 
and his roll of bills. Nothing remained to be 
disposed of or accounted for save the pasteboard 
square that represented the coat and hat 
left behind at the Clarenden. When this 
had been torn into fine and indistinguish- 
able bits and when as a final precaution 
the fragments had been tossed out of the 
window, the last possible evidence to link 
the pseudo Parker with the real Trencher 
in this night’s transactions would be gone. 

de had the slip in his hands and his 
fingers were in the act of twisting it in 
halves when the thought that something 
had been overlooked—something vitally 
important—came to him; and he paused 
to cogitate. What had been forgotten? 
What had he overlooked? What had he 
left undone that should have been done? 
Then suddenly appreciation of the thing 
missing came to him and in a quick panic 
of apprehension he felt through all the 
pockets of Parker’s suit and through the 
pockets of his own garments, where he had 
flung them down on the bed, alongside 
the rifled suit case. 

His luck piece was gone—that was it! 
The old silver trade dollar, worn slick and 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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The New Building of the United States Food Administration, Which Has Risen Like Magic on the Square Which All Washington Knows as “‘The Horse:Show Biock"’ 


ED tape and inefficiency are synonymous in the 
vocabulary of war. Encounter one and you meet 
the other. Whereupon exasperation, irritation and 

a verbal procession of uncensored adjectives and words 
that do not look well in print describe your state of mind. 
Folks who come into contact with the Government nowa- 
days, personally or impersonally, by letter or by telegram, 
by telephone or by expensive visit to Washington, city of 
roomless hotels and foodless meals, attribute their occa- 
sional outbursts of temper, their loss of patience and fret- 
fulness, to red-tapism—a disease endemic in government 
‘ommunities the world over. 

Dickens begot the phrase in metaphorical reference to 
the red cord that bound legal documents; but the involved 
system which bears the name to-day implies something 
more than unblessed ties that bind. Red tape enmeshes, 
entangles and restrains—and, having done all that to 
something which in private business could have been 
accomplished in a jiffy, it makes you see red. 

When the nation is at peace red tape may be endured, 
because, relatively speaking, nothing matters. Lives do 
not hang in the balance. There is time for consultation, 
reflection and even delay. When, however, war upsets the 
equilibrium of the world, red tape is unendurable, because 
everything matters, lives do hang in the balance; days, 
hours, minutes count—a huge machine must move forward 
with steadfast assurance, marshaling a mighty force against 
the enemy. Personalities, methods, systems, customs— 
nothing is essential; nothing except victory. 


New Men Caught in the Tangled Web 


IVILIAN scorn for red tape is traditional. Loud has 

been the outcry against it from those outside the Gov- 
ernment. Everybody expected a change when successful 
captains of industry sat down beside men of military and 
naval rank. But the newcomers themselves became almost 
as hopelessly entangled in it as the men they had so glibly 
condemned. Overwhelmed by the force of authority, 
wherefrom springs red tape, they could not resist—they 
were merely patriotic volunteers; so they yielded. And now 
the efficient civilian, bidden to do things the red-tape way, 
has superimposed his own ideas, until it can be said with- 
out exaggeration that the Government of the United States 
has the most splendidly developed system of red tape in all 
its history! 

If the United States Steel Corporation or the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works or the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, or any of a dozen concerns that buy in the millions 
and sell in the millions every year, that do a business not 
less extensive or complicated than any of the 
respective departments in Washington, operated 
their plants, kept their books or conducted their 
affairs with the outside world on the same basis 
that a government department does, they 
would be bankrupt in a year. They would be 
financially discredited and morally boycotted. 
They would be outlawed and their competitors 
would, in easy triumph, wrest from them every 
dollar of trade they had sought to build up. For 
be it known that a government department 
differs from a business institution as an amateur 
from a professional, as an experimentalist from a 
trained hand, as a hand-to-mouth concern from 
an established house. 

The Government of the United States, for one 
thing, doesn’t pay all its bills promptly. Since 
the beginning of the war many large concerns 
have had to ask banks for loans to carry them 
over in purchases of raw materials needed for 
government contracts, simply because Uncle 
Sam is a tardy paymaster. Not that the Govern- 





a contractor in bonds or credit paper, but because, as a 
rule, red tape ties up the papers and authorizations in such 
an official process that it takes weeks and weeks for all the 
indorsements necessary on every bill of sale to go through 
“the proper channels” before the Treasury Department is 
permitted to discharge the debt. 

In several cases the Advisory Commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, composed of men of large business 
affairs, found contractors reluctant to undertake large 
orders because they could not feel sure of the payment of 
funds with sufficient regularity to take necessary risks in 
the building of new plants or the purchase of needed mate- 
rial. Red tape was thereupon cut with a vengeance; but 
if this happened with urgent orders it is not difficult to 
imagine what has been the experience of the smaller con- 
tractor, who is even less able to stand the strain and em- 
barrassments of delay. 

Does the Government answer its mail? True, many 
thousands of persons write unimportant letters every day; 
but others are sending simple communications of inquiry 
involving all the tension and uncertainty that go with a 
desire to abandon one’s business and family to serve the 
nation. These are frequently delayed for five and six 
weeks. The War Department is the principal offender. 
Clean desks are the exception rather than the rule. Reserve 
officers from civilian life have effected little improvement. 
Some of them have become wrapped up in red tape more 
completely than the regulars. System, speed in handling 
mail or in delegating tasks to subordinates—for the Gov- 
ernment has plenty of money wherewith to employ extra 
help—is, as yet, known only in a few government depart- 
ments. 

Responsibility for the efficiency of every department 
rests theoretically upon the shoulders of members of the 
Cabinet. But cabinets chosen for tasks of peace are not 
always fitted for the jobs of war, as European ministries 
can bear witness. And who checks up in our own country 
on the Cabinet officers? No board of directors as familiar 
with the intricacies of the business as the general manager 
himself sits over them to pass judgment on sins of omission 
as well as commission. Tenure doesn’t depend on any 
board or organization that can dismiss a general manager 
at a quarterly or an annual meeting. Congress may inves- 
tigate, condemn and create a hullabaloo over inefficiency, 
but it cannot directly bring about the downfall of a single 
Cabinet officer. The people can actually change a national 
administration only once in four years. 

The incentive to efficiency in public business, therefore, 
is not ordinarily the same as in private enterprise. The 
captain of industry aims to be efficient and to make money. 





The manager of a government department has to do 
neither. There is no profit-and-loss column. Being engaged 
in no competition, he sets his own standard. He expends 
the money of others, to be sure, and may be scrupulously 
economical; but he has little authority or discretion in the 
application of funds, in investing them in new lines of 
work that present themselves during the year and may not 
have been foreseen, in instituting radical changes when 
circumstances seem to require flexibility and decisions of 
expediency. 

Cabinet officers are not inherently at fault. They are 
not to blame if they are prevented from spending any 
money except that specifically appropriated by Congress 
and in no other way than that set down with legal precision 
by our national legislators. Cabinet secretaries, too, are 
as a rule untrained in large business—are not accustomed 
to handle big commercial transactions. The nation now 
pays dearly for the unattractive atmosphere with which 
it has permitted persons in public life to be enveloped 
heretofore—the calumny, controversy, the chicanery and 
political maneuvering which have kept many successful 
business men in the past from entering the government 
service. For example: in selecting men for the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Tariff Board, President Wilson 
met with declinations on every side from some of the best 
men in the country. So in times of peace it can be under- 
stood why the Government is not in the hands of its most 
competent citizens. 


As the Eagle Clings to its Prey 


UT warisdifferent. It makes new demands and attracts 

into the public service the best brains in the country. 
Millionaires work for a dollar a year. Sacrifices are made 
by persons of smaller income, who accept salaries one- 
fifth or one-tenth as much as they could earn in private 
business. But unfortunately this additional brain power 
has not yet been properly distributed. And without a 
change in the red-tape system in vogue these new forces 
are rendered impotent from the start. But it is not an easy 
thing to distribute. 

President Wilson recently said to some friends that his 
burden would be immeasurably lighter if he didn’t have to 
deal every day with so many prima donnas. Rank, for- 
mality, tradition, precedent—all have left their imprint 
of a century on democracy’s peacetime organization. To 
transfer, relieve or dismiss is harder to do in the army and 
navy, for instance, than to create an entirely new division 
or bureau and give it entire charge of a separate problem 
which accounts for the abundance of boards, commissions, 
bureaus and committees that are swallowing up 
hotels and apartment houses right and left in 
Washington and filling the vacant spaces of the 
city with a multitude of emergency buildings, 
in chaotic abuse of the term coérdiaation. 

Jealousy, moreover, spreads its pernicious in- 
fluence everywhere, and as the eagle clings to its 
prey, so do the officers of the Government hold 
fast to authority and power, and only grudgingly 
yield it to the newcomers, the volunteers, the 
dollar-a-year men, the captains of efficiency 
whose minds work rapidly, whose hands move 
decisively, whose ideas of speed take form in- 
stantly in telephone conversation to San Fran- 
cisco to get something done rather than in letters 
of numberless indorsements that must be 
properly inscribed, countersigned and labeled by 
half a dozen bureau chiefs before being put in the 
slow-moving mails. 

What does red tape measure in terms of effi- 
ciency and inefficiency in war progress? Nobody 
can calculate this with accuracy; but a single 








ment is pinched for funds, or that its credit 
wouldn’t be good if it wanted to reimburse 
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IKE the sea gull Se 
which follows 
in the wake of } 


the steamer, feeding 
on the wastage, so 
have I been a be- 
lated stormy petrel 
in coming up from 
Southeasternmost 
Russia, through the 
troubled land, arriv- 
ing in Odessa for the 
demonstration at- 
tendant upon the 
revolt of the Black 
Sea fleet to Ukrainia; 
in Kieff for the big 
funerals of the civil 
war in that city; 
landing in Moscow 
amid the débris of 
eight days of fighting 
and while hundreds 
of the slain were 
stillunburied; reach- 
ing Petrograd to find 
the red guard in full 
control and for- 
eigners in flight; 
and passing through 
Finland while the 
I. W. W. revolution 
there was coming 
into its bloody own. 

By the luc k of the 
British Army, which 
has gone with me 
all over the map, I 
squeaked through 
the frontier that was 








appeared at the door 
and explained that 
no passports at all 
would be viséed. 
Since the Allied na- 
tions refused to rec- 
ognize the Bolshevik 
Government the lat- 
ter must in turn 
refuse to recognize 
the citizenship of 
these other nation- 
als. While he spoke 
I grabbed my little 
New York Jew and 
hustled him in be- 
hind the cantanker- 
ous functionary; I 
could not afford to 
be caught in that 
dragnet. Wrought 
up by his own elo- 
quence the little 
commissaire turned 
to find his still littler 
secretary explaining 
why no rules applied 
to this particular 
newspaper man from 
Philadelphia; and 
amid the unchris- 
tian glances of the 
thwarted I departed 
with the coveted in- 
dorsements on a 
much-indorsed pass- 
port. 

In high spirits, 
exulting over a long- 
delayed but success- 
ful exit from Russia, 








closed to all other 
members of the Al- 
lied nations; and I 
saw—and heard!—compatriots turned back, after 
they had spent laborious days in Petrograd secur- 
ing the documents supposed to be necessary to let 
them out. For more than a week I have waited 
for the only boat that links Scandinavia with Britain, and 
no other American has appeared. So I alone carry the 
tale to London, after having covered the country from 
the Yellow Sea to the Black Sea, from the Baltic to the 
Caspian; from the Urals to the Carpathians; from the 
steppes of the Volga and the Don to the barren peaks of 
the Caucasus and Kurdistan. 

Nobody knows at what moment the past will rise up to 
smite or to serve him: If it had not been that a certain 
unkempt Russian Jew from New York had once peddled 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, so that its representative 
had more influence with him than an ambassador, i also 
might still be stewing in the ferment of Petrograd. Per- 
chance the trivial incident will shed a side light upon the 
way things are going in Russia under Bolshevik control— 
which, it is commonly said, means control by the Russian 
Jews who returned from America after the revolution. 


Alin Unexpected Friend 


HEN I reached Petrograd —how, I shall tell shortly—I 

was informed that the only way out is via Siberia, and 
that it takes a week or so to get the necessary papers. Now 
I had entered Russia by that route, and, further, I had busi- 
ness in Europe, so I needs must go through Scandinavia. 
Being a Philadelphian, I undertook to leave within two 
days, instead of the two weeks which my New York friend 
declared necessary. One step in the complicated process 
required a stamp by the Bolshevik commissaire; so before 
daylight had fully come—that is, about ten o'clock in the 
morning—I set off with my interpreter to the appointed 
place in a sleigh. 

Lo! a line a block long of people eager for permits to 
leave Petrograd for other parts of Russia was ahead of me. 
I do not know at what hour of the night it had formed. 
However, there is always another way round; and in a few 
minutes I confronted the frowsy functionary at a table in 
a dark hallway who was dealing with the head of the line. 
He spoke English, with the familiar East Side New York 
accent, and assured me positively that what I desired was 
absolutely impossible; the frontier was utterly closed, and 
no influence could get past it. Bidding him a cheerful fare- 
well I groped my way past workmen with rifles, through 
the gloomy corridors, upward and onward to some higher 
authority, I knew not whom or where. My poor muskrat 


Red Cross Litters for Carrying the Wounded on Mountain Roads 


By William T. Ellis 


of an interpreter was still down in the street, lost some- 
where in the shuffle. 

Coming to a spacious room I stalked past attendants 
and doorkeepers—a huge Cossack cape and fur cap helping 
not a little!—and got the instant attention of the man in 
the sanctum sanctorum. Alas, he spoke no English; and 
in emergencies of the sort my French is an unreliable tool, 
giving the other party to the conversation all the advan- 
tage. So I waited while he stirred round for an interpreter, 
which is the way things are done in Russia if not in America. 
The man who was at length produced proved to be none 
other than the secretary of his Muck-a-Muckiness, the 
People’s Commissaire himself, and a returned exile, from 
New York. To him a SATURDAY EVENING PosT man 
looked like a messenger from home and I could have the 
building if I wanted it. At the moment I was in the wrong 
pew; but if I would return to a designated place at six 
o'clock that evening the necessary stamp and signature 
would be mine without a moment’s waiting. He himself, 
Grand Chamberlain to the King, promised it and would 
put it through, American fashion. With much honor I was 
shown the way out through the labyrinth, past the patient 
line, to find my interpreter, who had not yet learned where 
and how I had gone from him. 

There followed a session with the commandant of the 
station, to secure train accommodations the following 
morning; but that was old business, and relatively easy. 
So six o'clock found us at the appointed place, with half a 
hundred other foreigners who had savvy or influence 
enough to get this near to The Presence, having overcome 
all the preliminary obstacles. Offered a penciled number, 
to indicate my turn, I spurned it of course—but surrepti- 
tiously bade the muskrat take it, for emergencies!—since 
I had a previous engagement with His Mightiness. 

It was an anxious crowd that filled that anteroom, with 
its sumptuous blue silk hanging. Various considerations 
called them from Russia. Some had high missions to fulfill 
in the great Allied game of war. Some were bound on 
important private business. Some had public service for 
Russia to perform. Others, the majority, were simply flee- 
ing from the wrath to come. And consternation quickly 
spread among them at the whisper that all requests were 
being refused. Soon the harried commissaire himself, wear- 
ing a dark flannel shirt and showing rather more of spite- 
fulness than accords with high governmental authority, 


I set off on the al- 

most empty Finland 
train the next morning, all unsuspecting the hurdle 
ahead, where many were to come a cropper. At 
the border of Finland the twenty-five foreigners 
were turned out for a passport examination, and 
kept waiting for an hourin a dingy little room—sweet are 
the uses of authority! My French officer friend, the vis- 
count, with whom I had traveled from far Jassy, congrat- 
ulated me that this was the last of our annoyances in 
Russia; this absurd and perfunctory examination over, we 
should have plain sailing through to civilization. Little 
dreamed he of the drafts that he would make within the 
hour upon the adequate French language, in an effort to 
express, in general and in particular, in fullness and in 
detail, his opinion of Russia and of the Bolsheviki. 


Many Travel, But Few are Passed 


R he and all otherrepresentatives of the Allied nations, 
including the British King’s courier, were ignominiously 
turned back to Russia. I also was informed that my pass- 
port visés were insufficient—such being the fiction em- 
ployed to cover this display of pettiness. But the golden 
rule for anybody who would do business in Russia now is 
to remember that these Bolsheviki are essentially subor- 
dinates, and only children of a larger growth. A smile, an 
insistence and some plausible reason that they can accept 
will usually get one through. In my case, I was not only 
that friend of all humanity called a journalist but also, inci- 
dentally, the diplomatic courier from Rumania; not from 
Russia, by any means, against whose embassies the radicals 
were so exasperated, but from Rumania! 

When the train at length moved westward it carried nine 
foreigners—a Swiss family of six, two Swedes and myself. 
Four times during the next night I was awakened to show 
myself and my passport; for the government soldiers had 
drawn the net tight, in the hope of catching Kerensky and 
certain other fugitives. It was with Christmasy feelings 
that I passed through beautiful Santa Claus Land, and at 
length really set foot in Sweden. 


Three real battles determined that Bolshevikism should 
rule in Russia—the fighting in Petrograd, Kieff and Mos- 
cow. Kerensky’s provisional government had talked and 
talked until even that talk-loving country was tired. The 
workingmen, who are the backbone of the Bolshevik or 
extreme radical party, are “ practical’? men—men accus- 
tomed to doing things with their hands. So it was natural 
that they should promptly resort to the argument of arms. 
Their own capacity for organization was surely directed 
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by more comprehensive 
minds, else the almost 
simultaneous battles in 
Petrograd, Kieff and 
Moscow could not have 
been so swiftly staged 
nor so successfully car- 
ried on. In Kieff I was 
told that Austrian offi- 
cers in uniform openly 
fraternized with the 
committee; and British 
and Americans assured 
me that they knew for 
a certainty that some 
of the artillery in the 
battle of Moscow was 
directed by German 
officers. 

This is a mere de- 
tail, for the whole af- 
fair served the Kaiser’s - mes. 
purpose as thoroughly ta | sande eee, | 
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Still and stern and 
businesslike was the 
atmosphere that we en- 
tered. Workingmen 
with rifles guarded the 
gates. Every officer 
and foreigner was taken 
before the station soviet, 
or committee, for exam- 
ination, and the officers 
deprived of their arms. 
Peasants and soldiers 
passed without hin- 
drance. A young Brit- 
ish officer and myself 
were courteously han- 
dled and swiftly dis- 
missed into the night. 
Leaving my muskrat of 
an interpreter to fol- 
low—which he never 
did, being too scared 
to leave the station, 
where he spent the 








as though every part — = 
bore the ‘‘ Made in 
Germany’’ stamp. 

The independence of Ukrainia, which cuts off Little 
Russia from the Petrograd Government, was somehow 
merged with the Bolshevik movement. The active agents 
in it were the soviets, or workmen’s and soldiers’ com- 
mittees—such as now control all of Russian life, political 
and industrial—and the rank and file of the workingmen 
and soldiers. I chanced to be in Odessa when the Black 
Sea fleet formally went over to the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment. It was little more than an enthusiastic parade by 
soldiers and sailors, for in this, as in all things else, the 
Bolsheviki may command the allegiance of the soldiers, 
who, in Russia to-day, are more conscious of their class rela- 
tionships than of their national allegiance. They will fight 
for their class when they will not fight for their country. It 
was not any real sense of Ukrainian identity that prompted 
this severance: the men who conducted the revolution 
care no more for Little Russia than they do for Great 
Russia. They merely were in revolt against the existing 
order, just as at an earlier date several of the Volga cities 
declared themselves independent governments. 
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The Journey to Moscow 


T WAS a battle between Bolsheviki and Cadets, with 

some older military officers aiding the latter, and not 
between secessionists and nationalists, that settled the 
Ukraine question; on one side were the few officers, young 
and old; and on the other the private soldiers and the 
workingmen. The cominittee in control of the city of Kieff, 
and of the fighting, was the usual soviet, with a private at 
the top. To this group the artisans of Kieff gave allegiance, 
and from it they received their arms. They fought for six 
days on the streets; and aside from broken glass and 
scarred walls the only real damage visible was at the 
arsenal, which bore several pictorial shell marks. 
The British consul told me that the total casual- 


Russian Soldiers in Occupied Turkey 


révolution. While I was in Kieff the city was patrolled by 
squads of these workmen with rifles—afoot, on motor trucks 
and in armored cars. 

Meanwhile the city was abustle as usual, the luxurious 
shops being replete with food and other merchandise, 
including gorgeous displays of flowers. To one out of the 
wastes of Rumania and the Caucasus it seemed unreal that 
there should be any spot left on the map.where food was so 
abundant, at any price, and where gay crowds thronged 
the highways and the stores and the moving-picture thea- 
ters. Little did Kieff seem to care that she had won her 
independence from Petrograd! 

By this time the inspired publications of the Bolsheviki 
were reporting great battles in Moscow. Trains had been 
turned back that tried to go north, and the air was rife with 
dire rumors from the holy “heart of Russia” as well as 
from Petrograd, where, it was categorically stated, the 
embassies had been attacked and driven into Finland. 
When I undertook to go to Moscow I was solemnly warned 
by the railway officials against the danger I ran; but 
Russia is the original rumor land, and every traveler in 
troubled regions knows that the one golden rule is to go 
right ahead as usual; for if one were deterred by reports of 
disasters in front he would get nowhere. So on the first 
train attempting to make Moscow I set out; and it was the 
only one on which I had traveled for months that had not 
been jammed and crowded in a manner incredible to 
America, with passengers on the roofs and on the bumpers 
and on every other foothold. There was room and to spare 
for anybody who was foolhardy enough to risk Moscow, 
especially since the railway bridges were both under fire 
and on fire. As a matter of fact the journey was entirely 
comfortable and uneventful, and the train pulled into the 
Moscow terminal almost on schedule time. 


night and was examined 

fifteen times by the red 
guards—we set out for the Metropole Hotel. The city was 
in darkness and the streets were almost deserted. The 
electric-light station for this district, like the city telephone 
exchange, had been wrecked. The eight days of pitched 
battle had terminated the preceding day, but there was 
still firing as we made our way through the city. Appar- 
ently the fighting had been quite generally distributed. 
Bullet marks were everywhere—stores, homes, churches 
and even icons had been shot up. As usual, the bad marks- 
manship was the outstanding impression: half a hundred 
bullet splashes would show round a single window that had 
been an objective. 


Much Shooting but No Hits 


EAL injury, of a pictorial character, had been done to 
the ornate Metropole Hotel. Aside from a couple of 
apartment houses burned to the ground, this was the worst- 
damaged structure in Moscow. The Red Gate of the 
Kremlin had been smashed, and the beautiful Cathedral 
of St. Basil, outside the Kremlin, had been seriously 
injured, as had one of the churches inside; and a hundred 
structures had been chipped and scarred by shells and bul- 
lets. But it was the Metropole Hotel that had caught the 
worst. For six days a hundred and fifty officers and Cadets 
had held it against the Bolsheviki, while the four hundred 
guests cowered in the basement billiard room, fed by the 
cooking of one of their number. Rifles and shrapnel had 
done their worst by this citadel. The ornate facade was 
simply pounded to dust. Cornices were gone, and entire 
windows shot out. Great holes were driven through the 
walls. All the glass was broken. A seeker after a sight 
of the wreckage of war would have been satisfied with this 
spectacle. Yet not a single one of the defenders had been 
hit! On the last day of the fighting they sneaked 

out at three o’clock in the morning, and most of 





ties numbered about six hundred, but I am inclined 
to consider his figures high. 

There was a big Bolshevik funeral the day I 
arrived; and the characteristic aspect of it was the 
great turnout of workingmen, in their working 
clothes, each carrying arifle. They made an ominous 
procession. Soldier parades may be mere pomp or 
routine, but these stern-visaged toilers were not on 
review; they had used those guns for killing pur- 
poses, and were ready to do so again, for the attain- 
ment of what they deemed the objective of the 






















them escaped. 

When the young British officer and I presented 
ourselves at the battered doors of the darkened 
hotel, having waded through the débris of battle up 
to our shoe tops, we found two soldiers in control 
of the scene of desolation inside. 

We were given the Russian equivalent for “* Noth- 
ing doing,’”’ and bidden begone. 

But my friend was concerned about his effects; he 
had a room in the hotel. 

(Continued on Page 54) 


















A Russian Red Cross Train With Armenian Refugee in Front. 
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N A BRIGHT 
morning early 
in the year 


1917, HerrSigismund 
Krauss, secret agent 


for the German Gov- 


ernment, stopped at 
the entrance of Har 
rods’ Stores, looked 
at himself in one of 
the big mirrors, 
thought that he 
really did look a little 
like Von Hinden- 
burg, and adjusted 
his tie. To relieve 
the tension, let it 
be added that this 
scene was not en- 
acted in London, but 
in the big branch of 
Harrods’ that had 
recently been opened 
in Buenos Aires. 
Nevertheless, it 
was because it 
looked so very much 
like the London 
branch that it had 
rasped the nerves of 
Herr Krauss. He 
was in a very nerv- 
ous condition, ow- 
ing to the state of 
his digestive system, 
and he was easily 
irritated. He had 
been annoyed in the 
first place because 
the German houses 
in Buenos Aires were 
unable to sell him 
several things which 
he thought neces 
sary for the voyage 
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three of them, in- 
cluding the captain, 
were actually Brit- 
ish subjects; while 
the purser, a few of 
the stewards and 
several passengers 
were citizens of the 
United States. 

It was late that 
evening and the 
shore lights had all 
died away over the 
pitch-black water 
when the brass- 
bound trunk belong- 
ing to Mr. Neilsen, 
as we must call him 
henceforward, was 
carried into his state- 
room by two grunt- 
ing stewards. The 
mysterious letter 
could be of no use to 
the Fatherland now, 
and he certainly did 
not expect it to be 
important from a 
selfish point of view. 
Also, he was hungry, 
and he did not hurry 
over his dinner in 
order to decode it. It 
was only his curios- 
ity that impelled him 
to do so before he 
turned in; buta kind 
of petrifaction over- 
spread his well-fed 
countenance as the 
significance of the 
message dawned 
upon him. He sat 
on a suitcase in his 
somewhat cramped 
quarters and trans- 











he was about to take 
across the Atlantic. 
He had been almost 
angry when the bald-headed Englishman who waited on 
him in Harrods’ advised him to buy a safety waistcoat. 
All that he needed for his safety was the fraudulent Swed- 
ish passport, made out in the name of Erik Neilsen, which 
he carried in his breast pocket. 

“T am an American citizen,” he said. “I am sailing to 
Barcelona on an Argentine ship, vich the Germans are 
pledged nod to sink.” 

“This is the exact model of the waistcoat that saved the 
life of Lord Winchelsea,” said the Englishman. “I advise 
vow to procure one. You never know what those damned 
Germans will do.” 

Here was a chance of raising a little feeling against the 
United States, and Herr Krauss never lost an opportunity. 
He pretended to be even more angry than he really was. 

“That is a most ungalled-for suggestion to a citizen of 
a neutral guntry,” he snorted. “I shall report id to the 
authorities.” 

hese mixed emotions had disarranged his tie. But he 
had obtained all that he wanted, and when he emerged 
into the street the magic of the blue sky and the brilliance 
of the sunlight on the stream of motor cars and gay dresses 
cheered him greatly. After all, it was not at all like Lon- 
don; and there were still places where a good German 
might speak his mind, if he did not insist too much on his 
allegiance. 

He was in a great hurry, for his ship, the Hispaniola, 
sailed that afternoon. When he reached his hotel he had 
only just time enough to pack his hand luggage and drive 
down to the docks. His trunk had gone down in advance. 
[t was very important, indeed, that he should not miss the 
boat. There was trouble pending, which might lead to his 
arrest if he remained in Argentina for another week; and 
there was urgent--and profitable—work for him to do in 
Europe. 

In his cab on the way to the docks he examined the three 
letters which had been waiting for him at the hotel. Two 
of them were requests for a settlement of certain bills. 
“They can wait,” he murmured to himself euphemisti- 
cally, “till after the war.” 

The third-letter ran thus: 
Dear Erik: Bon voyage! Most amusing news. Opera- 
Uncle Hyacinth’s appetite splendid. Six 
Yours affectionately, BoLo. 


tion successful. 


meals daily. 





In This Case There Would be No Survivors at All. 





This was the most annoying thing of all. Herr Krauss 
knew nothing about any operation. He knew even less 
about Uncle Hyacinth; and in order to interpret the mes- 
sage he would require the code—Number Six, as indicated 
by the last word but two, and the code was locked up in 
his big brass-bound steamer trunk. It was not likely to 
be anything that required immediate attention. He had 
received a number of code messages lately which did not 
even call fora reply. It was merely irritating. 

When he reached the docks he found that his trunk was 
buried under a mountain of other baggage on the lower 
deck of the Hispaniola, and that he would not be able to 
get at it before they sailed. He had just ten minutes to 
dash ashore and ring up the German legation on the tele- 
phone. He wasted nearly all of them in getting the right 
change to slip into the machine. A most exasperating con- 
versation followed. 

“T wish to speak to the German minister.” 

“He is away for the week-end. This is his secretary.” 

“This is Sigismund Krauss speaking.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“T have received a message about Uncle Hyacinth.” 

“T can’t hear.” 

“Uncle Hyacinth’s appetite!” This was bellowed. 

“Oh, yes.”” The voice was very cautious and polite. 

“I want to know if it’s important.” 

“Whose appetite did you say?” 

“Uncle Hyacinth’s!” This was like Hindenburg himself 
thundering. 

There seemed to be some sort of consultation at the 
other end of the wire. Then the reply came very clearly: 

“I’m sorry, but we cannot talk over the telephone, I 
can’t hear anything you say. Please put your question in 
writing.” 

It was an obvious lie for anyone to say he could not hear 
the tremendous voice in which Herr Krauss had made his 
touching inquiry; but he fully understood the need for 
caution. He had tapped too many wires himself to blame 
his colleagues for timidity. He had only a minute to burst 
out of the telephone booth and regain the deck before the 
gangplanks were hoisted in and the ship began to slide 
away to the open sea. 

He was more than annoyed, he was disgusted, to find 
that half the people on board were talking English. Two or 
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lated it methodi- 
cally, looking up the 
meaning of each word in the code, like a very unpleasant 
schoolboy with a dictionary. He was nothing if not effi- 
cient, and he wrote it all down in pencil on a sheet of note- 
paper, in two parallel columns, thus: 


Bon voyage U-boats 


a ae og ot vial ae, 
ES Gre Ger ee oe Lae 
ee ey a a te SO ee. Se 
I ig Ode 2, ete Ps Sr 
Successful Destruction 


Uncle Hyacinth’s Hispaniola 
Appetite , Essential 
Splendid ae gio A oes Sf Cancel 

TS ene ee ee eee Ul 
diy ota alin cate ld mele ae Passage 
Daily . Immediately 


Perhaps to make sure that his eyes did not deceive him 
Mr. Neilsen wrote the translation out again mechanically, 
in its proper form, at the foot of the page, thus: 

U-boats instructed sink Argentine ships. Destruction 
Hispaniola essential. Cancel passage immediately. 

It seemed to have exactly the same meaning. It was 
ghastly. He knew exactly what that word “destruction” 
meant as applied to the Hispaniola. He had been present 
at a secret meeting only a month ago, at which it was defi- 
nitely decided that it would be inadvisable to carry out a 
certain amiable plan of sinking the Argentine ships with- 
out leaving any traces, while an appearance of friendship 
was maintained with the Argentine Government. Evi- 
dently this policy had suddenly been reversed. There 
would be a concentration of half a dozen U-boats, a swarm 
of them probably, for the express purpose of sinking the 
Hispaniola, just as they had concentrated on the Lusi- 
tania; but in this case there would be no survivors at all. 
The ship’s boats would be destroyed by gunfire, with all 
their occupants, because it was necessary that there should 
be no evidence of what had happened; and necessity knows 
no law. There was no chance of their failing. They would 
not dare to fail; and he himself had organized the system by 
which the most precise information with regard to sailings 
was conveyed to the German Admiralty. 

He crushed all the papers into his breast pocket and 
hurried up on deck. It was horribly dark. At the smoking- 
room door he met one of the ship’s officers 
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“Tell me,” said Mr. Neilsen, “is there any possibility of 
our—of our meeting a ship—er—-bound the other way?” 

The officer stared at him, wondering whether Mr. Neil- 
sen was drunk or seasick. 

“‘Certainly,’”’ he said; ‘but it’s not likely for some days 
on this course.” 

“Will it be possible for me to be taken off and return? 
I have found among my mail an important letter. A 
friend is very ill.’’ 

“I’m afraid it’s quite impossible. In the first place we 
are not likely to meet anything but cattle ships till we are 
in European waters.” 

“Oh, but in this case, even a cattle ship 
Mr. Neilsen with great feeling. 

“It is impossible, I am afraid, in any case. It is abso- 
lutely against the rules; and in wartime, of course, they are 
more strict than ever.”’ 

“Even if I were to pay?” 

“Time is not for sale in this war, I am afraid; it’s ver- 
said the officer with a smile; and that of course 
Mr. Neilsen understood at once. 

He was naturally an excitable man, and his inability to 
obtain his wish made him feel that. he would give all his 
worldly possessions at this moment for a berth in the dirti- 
est cattle boat that ever tramped the seas, if only it were 
going in the opposite direction. 

He returned to his stateroom almost panic-stricken. He 
sat down on the suit case and held his head between his 
hands while he tried to think. He was a slippery creature 
and his fellow countrymen had often admired his “‘slim- 
in former crises; but it was difficult to discover a 
cranny big enough for a cockroach here, unless he made 
a clean breast of it to the captain. In that case he would 
be incriminated with all the belligerents and most of the 
neutrals. There would be no place in the world where he 
could hide his head, except perhaps Mexico. He would 
probably be penniless as well. 

At this point in his cogitations there was a knock on the 
door, which startled him like a pistol shot. He opened it a 
cautious inch or two—for his papers were all over his 
berth—and a steward handed him a telegram. 

“This was waiting for you at the purser’s office, sir,’ 
he said. ‘‘ The mail has only just been sorted. If you wish 
to reply by wireless you can do so up to midnight.” The 
man was smiling as if he knew the contents. There had 
been some jesting, in fact, about this telegram at the office. 

A gleam of hope shot through Mr. Neilsen’s chaotic 
brain as he opened the envelope with trembling fingers. 
Perhaps it contained reassuring news. His face fell. It 
simply repeated the former sickening message about Uncle 
Hyacinth. But the steward had reminded him of one last 
resource, 

““Yes,”’ he said, trying hard to be calm; “I shall want to 
send a reply.” 

‘Here is a form, sir. 
on the back.” 

Mr. Neilsen closed the door and sank, gasping, onto the 
suit case to examine the form. The regulations stated that 
no message would be accepted in code. This did not worry 
him at first, as he thought he could concoct an apparently 
straightforward and harmless message with the elaborate 
vocabulary of his Number Six. But the code had not been 
intended for agonizing moments like these. It abounded 
in commercial phrases, medical terms and domestic greet- 
ings; and though there were a number of alternative 
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boten,”’ 


ness” 
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You'll find the regulations printed 


words and synonyms it was not so easy as he had expected 
to make a coherent message which should be apparently a 
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reply to the telegram he had received. After half an hour 
of seeking for the mot juste which would have melted the 
heart of a Flaubert, he arrived at the purser’s office with 
wild eyes and handed in the yellow form. 

“IT wish to send this by Marconi wireless,” he said. 

The purser tapped each word with his 
it over: 

Splendid. Most 
gratulate 


pencil as he read 


butter. Con- 
ERIK. 


amusing. Use—heap: 


Uncle Hyacinth. Love. 


“I beg your pardon, sir,”’ said the purser, “but we can 
only accept messages en clair.’ 

“Tt is as clear as I can make it,”’ said Mr. Neilsen; and 
he was telling the truth. “It is the answer to the telegram 
which was handed to me on board.” 

“It looks a little unusual, sir.”’ 

“It is gonnected with an unusual operation,”’ said Mr. 
Neilsen, who was getting thoroughly rattled, “‘and gon- 
cerns the diet of the batient.”’ 

“T see,’”’ said the purser. “ Well, I'll take your word for 
it, sir, and tell the operator.” 

At this moment the steward, who had entered Mr. 
Neilsen’s stateroom during his absence, was laying out 
that gentleman’s pyjamas on his berth. He shook them 
out in order to fold them properly; and in doing so he 
shook a round ball of paper onto the floor. He unrolled it 
and discovered two parallel columns of words, which gave 
a new meaning to the telegram. He put it in his pocket, 
looked carefully round the room, took all the torn scraps 
out of the wastepaper basket and put those also in his 
pocket. Then he went out, just in time to avoid meeting 
Mr. Neilsen, and trotted by another companionway to the 
purser’s office. 

Ten minutes later a consultation was held in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. The two messages and the scraps of paper 
were spread out on the table, while the purser took an- 
other large clean sheet, on which he jotted down as many 
of the words as could be deciphered, together with their 
equivalents, in two parallel columns, almost as neat as 
those of Mr. Neilsen himself. When he had finished there 
was a very nice little vocabulary—though it was only a 
small part of the code; and in a very short time they were 
staring in amazement at the full translation of the mes- 
sages concerning Uncle Hyacinth. Then they proceeded 
to business. 

Captain Abbey was an Englishman who had com- 
manded:many.ships in many parts of the world. He had 
worked his way up from before the mast, and in moments 
of emotion he was still inclined to be reckless with his 
aitches. He was very large and red-faced, and looked as 
the elder Weller might have looked if he had taken to the 
sea in youth. Captain Abbey was not a vindictive man; 
but the Hispaniola was the finest ship he had yet com- 
manded, and the opportunity had come to him as a result 
of the war and the general dearth of neutral skippers who 
were ready to take risks. He was not anxious to lose the 
ship on his first voyage, and his face grew redder and red- 
der as he sat reading the messages on the table. 

“‘What’s the translation of onions?”’ he said. 

“T think it means abroad, according to this column,’ 
said the purser. 

“Put it down. 

“Tonsils? Tonsils? 
Von Tirpitz.” 

“The devil it does,’”’ said Captain Abbey. 

“‘And what does meat mean?” 

‘German, I think.” 


Now, what does tonsils mean?” 
Oh, yes; here we are. It means 





“And colossal?” 


‘I had it here a moment ago. Ah, colossal means 
twenty.” 
“Just like ’em,” said the captain. ‘Here’s appendix! 


I suppose they find these medical terms useful. How do 


you translate that?” 
** Appendix? 
erous.”” 


H'm; let me see. Appendix means treach 


“"E deserves to ‘ave it cut out with a blunt saw, blast 
And what d’you make of this message ’e’s just 
"anded in?” 

“As far as I can make it 
‘Cancel instructions 
Hispaniola.’”’ 

‘And the lily-livered little skunk wanted to get orf and 
But ’e was quite ready to let the rest 
of us go to ell! There are twenty women and four children 
aboard too; and we’re guaranteed by the German Gov- 
ernment! It would serve ’im right if we made ’im walk the 
plank, like they used to do. But drowning’s too good for 
‘im. If we put ‘im in irons ’e’ll know we’re on the watch, 
and that’ll ease ‘is mind too much. I know what to do 
with ’im when we get ‘im on the other side. But in the 
meantime we'll give that little bit of sauerkraut a taste of 
is own medicine. ’Ere’s the idea: We've got enough of 
the code to work it. We'll give him another radiogram 
to take to bed with ’im to-night. ’Ow’s this? Steward, 
get me one of them yellow telegraph forms and one of the 
proper envelopes. We'll fix it all up in good shape. And, 
look ’ere, steward; not a word about this to anyone, you 
understand?”’ 

The steward departed on his errand. Captain Abbey 
took another sheet of paper and laboriously, with tongue 
outthrust, constructed a sentence, consulting the purser’s 
two columns from time to time, and occasionally chuckling 
as he altered or added a word. 

The purser slapped his thighs with delight as he followed 
the work over the captain’s shoulder; and when the form 
arrived he wrote out the captain’s composition in a very 
large, clear hand, with the fervor of a man announcing good 
news. Then he licked the flap of the yellow envelope, 
closed it, addressed it and handed it to the steward. 

“Give this wireless message to Mr. Neilsen in half an 
hour. Tell him it has just arrived. If there is any reply 
to-night he must send it before twelve o'clock.” 

“T ope that will make ’im sit up and think,” said Cap- 
tain Abbey. “I'll consider what steps I’d better take to 
save the ship; and then I shall probably ‘ave a wireless or 
two of my own to send elsewhere.” 

Mr. Neilsen was greatly excited when the steward 
knocked on his door and handed him the second wireless 
message. HK. opened it with trembling fingers and read: 


"is eyes. 


this is the translation: 
too late; aboard 


out 


sink; message 


save his own “ide! 


Still more successful. Uncle Hyacinth’s tonsils removed. 
Appetite now colossal. Bless him. Taking large quantities 
frozen meat. 


He could hardly wait to translate it. He sat down on 
his suit case again, and spelled it out with the help of his 
Number Six, word by word, refusing to believe his eyes, 
refusing even to read it as a consecutive sentence till the 
bottom of the two parallel columns had been reached, thus: 


Still Impossible 
More Total 
Successful Destruction 
Uncle Hyacinth’s Hispaniola 
cd See Von Tirpitz 
Removed Advises 























“They're Wonderful Little Beggars, Those Patrol Boats; They're the Police of the Seas; in Fact They are Doing the Work of Civilization’ 












Appetite Essential 


Now Squadron 
Colossal Twenty 
Bless him Submarines 
Taking Waiting 
Large Appropriate 
Quantities Death 
Frozen Good 
Meat German 
Best Enviable 
Position 


Greetings 

This was hideous. He remembered all that he had done 
all over the world in the interests of the Fatherland. He 
remembered the skillful way in which long before the war 
he had stirred up feeling in America against Japan, and in 
Japan against both America and England. He remem- 
bered the way in which he had manipulated the peace 
societies in the interest of militarism. He had spent sev- 
eral years in London before the war, and he believed he 
had helped to make the very name of England a reproach 
in literary coteries; so that current English literature, un- 
iess it went far beyond honest criticism of English life, 
unless indeed it manifested a complete contempt for that 
pharisaical country and painted it as rotten from head to 
foot, lost caste among the self-enthroned British intellec- 
tuals. . 

It was very easy to do this, because, though English 
editors paid considerable attention to their leading ar- 
ticles, some of them did not care very much what kind of 
stuff was printed in their literary columns; and they 
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would allow the best of our literature, old and new, and 
the most representative part of it, to be misrepresented by 
an anonymous Sinn Feiner in half a dozen journals simul- 
taneously. The editors were patriotic enough, but they 
didn’t think current literature of much importance. He 
had been able, therefore, to quote extracts from important 
London journals in the foreign press. 

He had been helped, too, by lecturers who drew pensions 
from the British Government for their literary merits, and 
told American audiences that the one flag they loathed 
was the flag of the land that pensioned them. He had 
reprinted these utterances, together with the innocent 
bleatings of the intellectuals, and scattered them all over the 
world in pamphlet form. He had marked passages in their 
books and sent them to friends. Thousands of columns 
were devoted to them in the newspapers of foreign coun- 
tries, while the English press occasionally referred to them 
in brief paragraphs, announcing to a drugged public at 
home that the vagaries of these writers were of no impor- 
tance. He had carried out the program of his country to 
the letter, and poisoned the intellectual wellsprings. 

No grain of poison was too small. He had even written 
letters to the newspapers in Scotland, which had stimu- 
lated the belief of certain zealous Scots that whenever the 
name of England was used it was intended as a deliberate 
onslaught upon the Union. There was hardly any destruc- 
tive force or thought or feeling, good, bad or merely 
trivial, which he had not turned to the advantage of Ger- 
many and the disadvantage of other nations. Then when 
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the war broke out he had redoubled his activities. He 
was amazed when he thought of the successful lies he had 
fostered all over the world. He had plotted with Hindus on 
the coast of California, and provided them with the liter- 
ature of freedom in the interests of autocracy. He worked 
for dissension abroad and union in Germany. He was hand- 
in-glove with the I. W. W. He was idealist, socialist, 
pacifist, anarchist, futurist, suffragist, nationalist, inter- 
nationalist and always publicist, all at once, and for one 
cause only—the cause of Germany. 

And this was the gratitude of the—of the—swine! 
Well, he would teach them a lesson. God in heaven! 
There was only one thing he could do to save his skin. He 
would send them‘an ultimatum! It was their last chance. 
He shivered to think that it might be his own! 

But it was not so easy as he thought it would be to burn 
all his boats. It cost him two days and two nights of tor- 
tuous thinking before he could bring himself to the point. 
At eleven o’clock on the third night the purser brought the 
captain a new message, which Mr. Neilsen had just handed 
in to be dispatched by wireless. It ran as follows: 

Continue treatment. Vastly amusing. Uncle Hya- 
cinth’s magnificent constitution stand anything. Apply 
mustard. Try red pepper. 

The group that met to consider this new development 
included three passengers, whom the captain had invited 
to share what he called the fun. They were a Miss Depew, 
an American girl who was going to Europe to do Red Cross 
(Continued on Page 37) 





HE morning sun threw golden rays across 
Tine thick green rug and the imposing ma- 
hogany desk in the office of Police Commis- 
sioner Burgess. The commissioner himself, benevolent of 
face, iron-gray of hair, and perfectly garbed in immaculate 
morning clothes, puffed meditatively on a cigar and scruti- 
nized the report of Inspectors Green and Lynch on the 
activities of pickpockets known to be within the city limits. 
The door opened softly and a blue-uniformed shoulder, 
surmounted by a grinning Irish face, appeared in the 
opening. 

“Who is it, Murphy?” asked the commissioner, sur- 
rounding himself with a haze of cigar smoke. 

““A young lady, sir,”’ said Murphy. “Says her name is 
Geraldine Ames. Wants to talk to you confidential, sir. 
She looks all right.” 

The commissioner smiled and laid aside his cigar. ‘Show 
her in, Murphy,” said he. ‘Show her in at once. Dear, 
dear! Looks all right, does she, Murphy? She always 
looked all right to me! Yes, yes! Show her in, by all 
means!” 

When a few moments later the door swung open to admit 
his caller the commissioner was on his feet, adjusting his tie 
in a manner that clearly showed that Miss Ames was a 
person who stood high in his estimation. 

“My dear Geraldine!" he cried, leading her to a chair, 
“this is indeed a pleasure! You're a sight for sore eyes! 
How is your delightful aunt, and your charming sister? 
By Jove, it has been months since I have seen you! Where 
have you been keeping yourself? And how dare you desert 
me for such an infinite stretch of time?” 

“It has been a long time, hasn't it?” she agreed. “I’m 
quite ashamed of myself; but we have been so busy with 
our Red Cross work and our knitting and things af that 
sort that we seem to have little time for other duties. Mary 
is quite well, thank you; and Aunt Ellen is just the same 
as ever.” 

“From the tone in which you say that, young lady,” 
growled the commissioner, caressing his mustache to con- 
ceal a smile, “I gather that your delightful aunt still 
attempts to rule her nieces with a firm, not to say an 
iron hand.” 

Miss Ames sighed. “She does indeed,” she admitted. 
“T never could have got away to-day if it weren't for the 
fact that just now she is suspicious of Mary’s activities 
and is engaged in shadowing her every move.” 

The commissioner shook his head dubiously. “It is 
most unfortunate,” he declared. “Why won't people 
realize that constant efforts to suppress normal desires 
almost invariably result in increasing them many fold? 
I predict that your delightful aunt is riding to a fall."" He 
stared at Miss Ames with troubled eyes. “I sincerely 
hope,” he continued, “that she won’t pull down anybody 
else with her. What is it you wish to see me about, Ger- 
aldine? Have you been breaking and entering the heart 
of some defenseless young man, or have you been fracturing 
the speed laws in that little ninety-horse-power drawing- 
room on pneumatic tires that your aunt has recently 
acquired? I gather that this call isn’t purely social on 
your part.” 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL GREFE 


“Are You Here, Mr. Keegan?" She Whispered, and in 
That Moment a Firm Hand Met Her Own 


“No,” she said frankly, “it isn’t. I want your help— 
not for myself, but for someone who is very dear to me. 
The reason for it I would prefer not to tell you just at pres- 
ent, because I am afraid that you might not approve of 
my methods. The time is too short to permit of any argu- 
ment and I am satisfied that my plan will work out to 
everyone’s advantage. You know that I would do nothing 
dishonorable, don’t you?” 











“*My dear child,”’ said the commissioner with a 
quizzical gleam in his kindly eyes, “‘I scent a pro- 
found mystery. I stand ready to aid and abet 
you in any nefarious scheme, whatever it may be. In what 
way can I help you? I am consumed with curiosity.” 

She leaned forward eagerly. “I want you to find some- 
one—a professional thief or something of the sort—who 
would be competent to cut telephone wires so that no 
message could be sent from a house, and gag a woman if 
need be. Of course I should like to have him as respectable- 

looking as possible, and as nice as possible, for I shall 
have to have some dealings with him.” 

.The commissioner considered her solemnly. “Of 
course you understand,” said he, “‘that a professional 
crook isn’t overburdened with moral fiber. One might 
pick out a crook who seemed both respectable and nice, 
only to find him quite the opposite. As long as the 
person whom you need won’t be required to murder 
anyone or burn down a schoolhouse, I would suggest 
that it would be preferable to requisition the services of 
afriend. Haven’t you some young man in mind who 
would be delighted to show his esteem for you by gag- 
ging one or more ladies?” 

“Now you are laughing at me,” protested Miss 
Ames. ‘“ You ought to know that Aunt Ellen has made 
it impossible for me to be intimate with any young man. 
And even though I knew of one, which I don’t, I 
should be reluctant to ask him todoanything that might 
get him into difficulties. With a professional crook I 
should feel far differently. What reputation he might 
have couldn’t be damaged by what I want him to do; 
and the whole affair would be on a business basis. He 
would be paid for what he did, and I should owe him 
no debt of gratitude.” 

The commissioner frowned. ‘Look here, Geraldine,” 
said he, “I'll do this for you if you insist, but I’d much 
rather not have you mixing up witha crook. They’re 
a bad lot at bottom, in spite of what the uplift people 
say. Couldn’t you hire your aunt’s chauffeur to tackle 
the strong-arm job you appear to be contemplating?” 

“No, I couldn’t,” replied Miss Ames. “He might 
lese his position. I don’t want anyone to be hurt by this 
affair.” 

The commissioner sighed deeply and pressed a but- 
ton on his desk. 

“Murphy,” said he as the door opened and the blue- 
uniformed shoulder and Irish face appeared once more, 
“‘Murphy, send Corcoran in here.” 

When the burly Corcoran arrived, with his red face 
and his square-toed shoes, Burgess glared at him 
glumly. “Corcoran,” he said, “is there any decent- 
looking crook in the city who would be competent to per- 

form a delicate mission for a young lady, and perform jt 
with neatness and dispatch?” 

Corcoran coughed portentously and shifted his weight 
heavily from his left to his right foot. ‘There is, sir,”” he 
replied hoarsely. “‘Slim Keegan is in town. You probably 
remember, sir; they gave him two years for cracking a 
safe in Morton & Co.’s office. He just got out of Sing Sing 
three months ago, and I’ve had my eye on him ever since. 
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He’s a clean-looking young fellow, sir, and I think he could 
forge a check or jimmy a door to any young lady’s satis- 
faction.” 

“Good enough, Corcoran,”’ said the commissioner. “‘ Do 
you think you could locate Keegan on short notice?” 

“Indeed I could, sir!’’ replied Corcoran. ‘‘ He has a job 
in Tolson’s place up on Broadway. Every noon he walks 
across to Logan’s Chop House on Seventh Avenue. I can 
lead the young lady to him in fifteen minutes. We could 
get him coming out of the store. If the young lady wants 
to keep the job quiet it would be just as well not to tackle 
him before anyone who knows him.” 

The commissioner turned to Miss Ames. “How does 
the prospect strike you?’’ he asked. ‘‘Would you care to 
take a chance on Slim Keegan?” 

“‘I think he would be just the person,” she replied enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘Could you spare Mr. Corcoran for the next 
half hour? Ifso I think we might goin search of Mr. 
Keegan at once. Burns is outside with the car, so we 
shouldn’t be long.” 

The commissioner frowned at her. “It is discour- 
aging,”’ said he, “to see one so young as yourself in 
such haste to embark on a criminal career. Still, I 
suppose the only way in which I can ever see you with 
any frequency is to let you go ahead and get arrested. 
Corcoran, this young lady is Miss Geraldine Ames, 
my very dear friend. Her father, who 
is dead, was also my very dear friend. 
Kindly regard her as my own daugh- 
ter and gratify her slightest whim. 
But then, Corcoran, she’d wheedle 
you into doing that anyway. The 
rising generation makes fools of us old 
chaps, Corcoran. Now run along, 
my dear, and good luck to you!” 

Rewarded by a kiss on his ruddy 
cheek, Commissioner Bur- 
gess sank back in his chair, 
growling ferociously at his 
folly, while Miss Ames, fol- 
lowed by the lumbering Cor- 
coran, tripped airily from 
the office and down the 
marble stairs to the street. \ 

As Corcoran climbed into } 
the waiting limousine after H 
his charge he shot a swift \ 
glance at the chauffeur. ' 
When the car was under way 
he jerked a thick thumb 
toward him. ‘‘Who’s the 
driver?’’ he whispered be- 
hind a protecting palm. H 

“His name is Burns,” ’ 
whispered Miss Ames in re- 
turn. ‘‘He’s a splendid 
driver, and very efficient.” 

“How long have you had 
him?” pursued Corcoran. 

“Eight months,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘Why do you ask?” 

“‘T don’t like the corners of 
his nose,’’ said he. “‘ They're ' 
cut like a crook’s.” 

“ How ridiculous!” ex- 
claimed Miss Ames. “As if 
a person’s character had any- 
thing to do with the shape of 
his nose!”’ 

Corcoran was abashed. “That’s right, 
ma’am,” said he. “I guess it is foolish. Just 
an idea of mine, that’s all. Forget it!’ None 
the less, his eyes continued to study the back of Burns’ head 
until the machine drew up at its destination on Broadway. 

“Across the street is Tolson’s,” he explained to Miss 
Ames. “ He’ll come out of there at five minutes past twelve, 
Keegan will, and turn the corner toward Seventh Avenue. 
I’ll get out and nab him for you and put the fear of God 
into him. Then you won’t have any trouble with him.” 

“Oh, I’d much prefer you wouldn’t!” said she. ‘That 
would frighten him, and then he mightn’t do his best. I 
shan’t have any trouble with him. If you will point him 
out to me as he leaves the store Burns and I can follow him 
alone and pick him up.” 

“But,” protested Corcoran, “the commissioner said 
that I was to watch out for you. How do I know but what 
this guy Keegan may try to start something?” 

“Please don’t worry about that, Mr. Corcoran,” urged 
Miss Ames sweetly. ‘‘The commissioner also said that 
you were to gratify my slightest whim, don’t you remem- 
ber? I’m sure you'll do as I ask, won’t you?” 

“Oh, all right! All right!’ rasped Corcoran, setting his 
teeth a little more firmly in his cigar. ‘Only don’t blame 
me if anything goes wrong.” 

The minutes passed slowly. The purring of the motor 
was unheard beneath the crash and roar of Broadway 
traffic. Corcoran, hat brim pulled down over his eyes, 
glowered relentlessly at Tolson’s door, while Miss Ames, 





with downcast head, toiled with slender fingers and shining 
needles at the fashioning of a steel-gray sock. 

“Here he is!”’ growled Corcoran suddenly, touching 
Miss Ames on the arm. “See the man in the brown felt 
hat and the blue suit, walking toward the corner?” 

“Yes, I see him! I see him!” she exclaimed, placing her 
knitting in its gayly colored bag. “Please leave me now, 
Mr. Corcoran!” 

Corcoran hesitated. 

Miss Ames stamped her foot imperiously. ‘“‘ You are de- 
laying me, Mr. Corcoran,”’ she cried. “‘ Please go at once!” 

Grumbling, Corcoran 
opened the door of the limou- 
sine and climbed out heavily. 
No sooner had he left the 
car than the girl seized the 
speaking tube. 


and the Occupant of His Arms Her 


= As Her Eyes Fell on the Lieutenant 
> 
i Stare Became Fixed and Glassy 


“Round the corner toward Seventh Avenue, Burns,” 
she called. “Hurry until we are off Broadway; and then 
drive slowly. We are going to pick up a man.” 

The car lurched forward into the cross street a second 
before the crossing policeman raised a warning arm behind 
them and permitted the stream of Broadway traffic to 
resume its torrential course once more—a course which 
separated Miss Ames and her automobile from Corcoran 
as effectually as a brick wall might have done. 

Burns, coached by Miss Ames, tooled the car slowly 
along the curb. The girl’s cool gray eyes scrutinized the 
noonday crowds. Eventually she spied the blue suit and 
the brown felt hat for which she was looking. 

In response to her orders Burns stopped the car, jumped 
from his seat and hastened after the blue-clad figure. Miss 
Ames could see that the man regarded Burns’ overtures 
with suspicion. He shook his head coldly at the chauffeur’s 
words. Burns persisted and pointed toward the waiting 
machine. 

The man looked back at it dubiously. The girl leaned 
toward him with an appealing glance. He hesitated, 
shrugged his shoulders, then walked slowly toward her. 
She sank back in her seat with a sigh of relief. 

A moment later Burns opened the limousine door and 
Miss Ames found herself looking into a pair of disconcert- 
ingly piercing eyes. 
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“Your chauffeur tells me that you wish tospeak with me,” 
stated the owner of the eyes abruptly. “‘Whatisit you wish?” 

Miss Ames had made careful plans regarding the man- 
ner that she should adopt toward Slim Keegan. For a 
while she had wavered between a frank and sisterly atti- 
tude and a graciously condescending pose; but eventually 
she had decided on an air of businesslike yet comradely 
directness. Her plans were rudely upset by Keegan’s 
initial hostility. 

She examined him with shocked surprise. In place of the 
drooping eyelids, the weak chin and the pliant body that 
she had expected, she saw level hazel eyes whose 
fierce directness made her feel uncomfortably 
small and helpless, a chin that lost nothing in 
firmness because of a pronounced cleft, and a 
high-chested, small-waisted body whose slim- 
ness was shown to be a snare and a delusion 
by the width of coat sleeve between elbow 

and shoulder, There was something 
about his gaze that prevented her from 
assuming an air of businesslike yet com- 
radely directness, much as she wanted 
to. It filled her with a sense of guilt. In 
her earlier days she had been similarly 
oppressed whenever she violated her 
father’s orders and interrupted 
him at his writing to ask him for 
money. She realized that her 
manner was childishly apolo- 
getic. The thought angered 
her. 

“You must get in at once!” 
she commanded. “I will explain 
later.” 

Hiseyes narrowed. “You are 
very kind,” said he, “but under 
the circumstances I fear I must 
decline your invitation.” 

“How dare you, Mr. Kee- 
gan!’’ she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Commissioner Burgess 
and Inspector Corcoran said 
that you would be glad to help 
me. You won't be in any dan- 
ger, because the commissioner 
will protect you in case anything 
goes wrong. And anyway, noth- 
ing will go wrong; because you 
won't have to do anything but 
gag Aunt Ellen. If I should 
tell the commissioner that you 
weren't nice to me he would 
have you put back in jail again.” 

He shook his head sadly. 
“You wouldn’t do that, would 
you? I don’t believe you 
would!” 

Miss Ames produced a tiny 
square of lace from her glove 
with the skill of a prestidigitator and 
pressed it to her eyes. ‘‘Maybe I 
wouldn’t,’’ she moaned, “‘ but I shall feel 
terribly if you won't help me. It means a 
great deal tous; and if you fail me I shall 
have nowhere else to turn. Please, Mr. 
Keegan! Mr. Corcoran said that you 
were a perfectly lovely —er—crook! And I will pay you 
one hundred dollars. Please, Mr. Keegan!” 

He nodded gravely. “I have had little experience in 
gagging ladies,” said he, “‘but I am under the impression 
that your offer is more than generous. I accept, on the 
condition that the gagging be completed by seven o'clock 
this evening. I have an important engagement at eight.” 

“Oh, thank you a thousand times!” cried the girl, dab- 
bing at her eyes with her wisp of lace and spiriting it back 
into her glove. ‘‘Please get in, Mr. Keegan; and Burns, 
we will go back to Ardsley as quickly as possible.” 

He seated himself beside her. “If you don’t mind,” said 
he as the car rolled northward, “you might tell me more 
about Aunt Ellen and the reasons for the gagging. Of 
course it can’t be because she talks too much, for in such 
a case gagging would only give temporary relief.” 

Miss Ames smiled. ‘No, it’s not that, Mr. Keegan,” 
said she. ‘Aunt Ellen is perfectly lovely; but she isn’t 
quite normal on one subject. It is her belief that the 
young men cf the present generation are devoid of morals. 
She says that she has studied the subject deeply and that 
she is convinced that all men have been weakened by the 
sybaritic tendencies of the age. My sister Mary and | 
have lived with her ever since our parents died, and in all 
that time she has never allowed us to go to dances or to 
receive visits from men. We cannot go out alone, and she 
insists on reading all our correspondence.” 

“I see,” said Keegan. ‘‘The result is, of course, inev- 
itable. One of you is about to marry the butler or the 
furnace tender and live unhappily forever after.” 

“Not at all!’’ declared Miss Ames with some asper- 
ity. ‘“‘Even if we were, what would be wrong about it? 
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Why can’t a butler or a furnace tender be as good a man 
as a banker or a munitions manufacturer?” 

Keegan laughed. ‘‘I thought you'd say that,” said he. 
“In this day and generation too much intolerance begets 
overtolerance. There is so much freedom that if one is 
swung too far in one direction there is plenty of room for 
him to swing back too far in the other direction. The 
capitalist’s son nowadays frequently swings over to social- 
ism. The minister's son sometimes swings into overindul- 
gence. The daughters of those who suspect all men have 
been known to marry the first men who came to hand, 
without regard for their mentality or their desirability as 
husbands. Of course a butler or a furnace tender can be as 
good a man as a banker or a munitions manufacturer. He 
might be a better fighting man or executive or dreamer 
if given the opportunity and if his ambition were roused. 
But you must agree that he probably wouldn’t be so good 
a husband for you or for your sister Mary as the banker or 
the munitions manufacturer would be. You can readily 
understand that after the honeymoon were over you 
might find conversation dragging a trifle at the dinner 
table if you were married to the furnace tender.” 

He turned toward her and found her gray eyes looking 
curiously into his. She flushed and turned away. 

“I trust,” said he morosely, “that I haven’t trampled 
on your feelings. If you love a butler or a furnace tender, 
marry him, by all means! It’s the greatest thing in the 
world if it’s real. I’ve hunted it up and down the world 
and I’ve found nothing but tawdry imitations.” 

“Your love affairs have no interest for me,”’ said Miss 
Ames, “‘and I ¢o not care to discuss private matters with— 
with a person who has been in jail.” 

“You are quite right,” said Keegan. ‘“‘ When this unfor- 
tunate subject was introduced you were speaking of the 
peculiar beliefs of your Aunt Ellen. Suppose you go on 
from there. You understand, of course, that I spoke as I 
did because it made me furious to think that a girl like you 
might be wantonly robbed of her chance to discover love, 
and be led through ignorance to accept the shadow for 
the substance.” 

“If you are quite done,” said Miss Ames with frigid 
calm, “I will go on.” 

“Forgive me!” said Keegan contritely. 

The girl stared out at the sapphire reaches of the Hud- 
son on their left, and the man stared at the hair that 
looped like golden silk about her ears. 

“Mary,” said she at length, “has fallen in love — 

*“*With the butler?” he asked. 

“With Lieut. John Pierce, of the 393d Infantry,” she 
went on. “‘He stopped our car one day when Aunt Ellen 
and she and I were riding, and demanded to be carried 
from Ardsley to Tarrytown. He had seen Mary before, 
and only did it to get a chance to meet her. Aunt Ellen 
was terribly angry, but she didn’t dare to refuse his 
demand. When he left the car he introduced himself. 
He also got the chauffeur’s name, and on the following 
day he wrote to the chauffeur, inclosing a note to Mary 
and a ten-dollar bill. It was a case of love at first sight.” 

“Do you believe in that?’ asked Keegan 

“In what? In sending notes clandestinely? 

“No; in love at first sight.” 

! Don't you?” 


” 


“Of course! 
“I don’t know,” he replied, and again he fell to 
staring at the golden coils about her ears 
“To-morrow,” she went on, 
“Lieutenant Pierce ils for 
France, and this after: 
will be married. The lieutenant 


oon they 


comes for Mary at four o’clock. But Aunt Ellen suspects 
something, and for days she hasn’t allowed Mary out of 
her sight. That is how I happened to be able to get away 
to-day. Mary and I planned the whole thing this morning. 
She walked in the woods, while I pretended to be ill. Of 
course Aunt Ellen went with Mary, and while they were 
gone I took the car and went into New York to see Com- 
missioner Burgess.” 

“ And the commissioner told you about me?” suggested 
Keegan. 

“No,” said Miss Ames, “it was Inspector Corcoran. He 
knew you had been in Sing Sing for several years, and had 
been watching you since you got out. That was how he 
knew you were working in Tolson’s. We waited outside 
until you started for lunch, and after the inspector had 
pointed you out to me I went ahead and picked you up.” 

“Good old Corcoran,”’ he murmured. 

Miss Ames hesitated, then turned impulsively toward 
her companion. “‘ Mr. Keegan,” she asked, “whatever led 
you to be dishonest? Your carriage and deportment are 
those of a gentleman; your ideas seem perfectly sound and 
your mind thoroughly alert; and your eyes are as clear 
and as straightforward as those of a man who has never 
done anything wrong in his life. Surely with those assets 
you might have risen to any heights in an honorable 
business if you had labored as diligently at it as you must 
have labored at your evil ways.” 

“Thanks,” said Keegan dryly. ‘‘ Let me assure you that 
the notion that a man’s nature is shown in his eyes is a 
mistaken one. Some of the worst criminals in the world 
have had the most innocent babylike stares ever encoun- 
tered outside a nursery. Furthermore, let me assure you 
that I would infinitely prefer certain lines of criminal 
endeavor to various businesses which you might class under 
the head of ‘honorable.’ Would you think more of me if I 
sold stocks short at a period of great national stress and 
depression than you would if I should break into the safe 
of a man who had made millions of dollars by taking 
advantage of his country’s needs in its hours of agony? 
The first is listed as an honorable business; the second is a 
crime. If I had to choose between the two ways of getting 
money, however, I should unhesitatingly select the latter; 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Why,” stammered Miss Ames, “I—I 

“You needn’t incriminate yourself,” smiled Keegan. 
“TI think I know what your answer would be. If we had 
sufficient time at our disposal I’m sure that we could cor- 
rect a number of faults that now exist in our country’s 
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social conditions. But since our time is limited I think 
you'd better tell me more about the knavish duties that 
will devolve on me prior to your sister’s wedding.” 

Miss Ames sighed. “Of course,” said she. “I had for- 
gotten that I hadn’t told you.”” She frowned portentously 
at the top of the limousine. ‘‘In the first place Burns will 
drop you at the entrance to the grounds. When he has left 
me at the house he will come back and get you and take you 
round to the servants’ entrance, so that Aunt Ellen won’t 
know about you. You are to hide in the room under the 
staircase, where we keep the firewood. At fifteen minutes 
before four o’clock you are to come out, cut the wires 
of the telephone in the hallway and conceal yourself 
behind the big tapestry just beyond the telephone. By 
cutting the wires you will make it impossible for Aunt 
Ellen to telephone anywhere in sufficient time to have 
Mary stopped.” 

“It will seem quite like the old criminal days,”’ said her 
companion enthusiastically. 

“Promptly at four o’clock,”’ continued the girl, glancing 
at him reproachfully, “‘ Lieutenant Pierce will drive up in 
a limousine. The front door will be unlocked and he will 
walk right in.” 

“T take it,”’ ventured Keegan, “‘that your aunt begins to 
scream at this juncture, unless deterred by me.” 

“Yes; we think so, too,” she replied; ‘“‘and she mustn’t 
be allowed to scream. She has a very penetrating voice and 
she might rouse the neighbors. Since Mary must have 
sufficient time in which to go upstairs and get her traveling 
bag after Lieutenant Pierce arrives, it would be fatal if any 
of the neighbors heard screaming and ran over to investi- 
gate.” 

“Very well,” said Keegan with a resigned air. “I'll gag 
her.” 

“Poor Aunt Ellen,” sighed Miss Ames. “She will be 
quite frantic.” 

“Without doubt,” agreed Keegan. “She will probably 
attempt to bite me. That, however, is a minor detail. The 
chief thing to be considered, as I see it, is the ultimate 
result of this affair on you. Won’t Aunt Ellen make life 
miserable for you after your sister has gone?” 

“I suppose she will,” admitted Miss Ames; “but it 
won’t be much worse than what I have been accustomed to. 
You see, her only relaxation has been obtained from inflict- 
ing her ideas on us. If the poor thing were deprived of that 
pleasure she wouldn’t have anything to live for. When I 
think of it in that way I feel that for her sake I should be 
willing to endure a few discomforts.” 

“TI see,” said Keegan re- 
flectively. “‘I see.’ 

Silence enveloped the girl 
and her companion. The car 
sped swiftly over the glisten- 
ing ribbon of road. The girl 
looked out at the brown fields 
and the sparkling Hudson 
beyond. The man looked at 
two red lips, the tender 

| curves of a faultless cheek 

and burnished strands of 

golden hair. 

Two stone posts 

loomed upat the right 

rp of the road. The car 

Pag swung in between 

them and at an order 

from the girl came to 
a stop just beyond. 

As it lurched for- 
ward again the man, 
left behind at the 
edge of the driveway, 
sighed and followed it 
with his eyes. A mo- 
ment later he drew a 
deep breath. The girl 
had looked back. 


a 


HE wood room 
beneath the stair- 
case in the Ardsley 
home of Miss Ellen 
Judson was as dark as 
theiproverbial pocket. 
For that reason,when 
Miss Ames opened its 
door and sought to 
look within, her gray eyes 
beheld nothing but im- 
penetrable blackness. 
Herhandgroped blindly 
into the velvet dark. “Are 
you here, Mr. Keegan?” 
she whispered. “I can’t 
see!’ She glanced fear- 
fully behind her, over a 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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night—cloaked, hatted and staffed in the imme- 
morial manner—and if she were to say to me “My 
son, whatever you pray for before you go to sleep, your 
last three prayers 
will be answered,” 


I: MY fairy godmother were to come to me to- 
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I’m not exactly [2 aT 
sure what I might 
pray for in the early 
part of the evening, 
but as soon as I 
caught myself blink- 
ing and dozing and 
snatching myself 
awake again Ishould 
hastily carry out the 
following program: 

First Il should offer 
up a prayer touch- 
ing on and apper- 
taining to this war. 

Next I should ask 
for something Pri- 
vate and Confiden- 
tial—something 
which even my fairy 
godmother hasn’t 
given me yet. 

And finally, just 
before I went down 
into the Sea of Slum- 
ber for the third and 
last time I should 
echo the immortal | 

| 





prayer of Tiny Tim: 
**God bless us, every 
one!"’—one of the 
finest, shortest 
prayers ever conceived by man. And after that, catching 
myself with one last start, I should add this sleepy post- 
script: “And please—please don’t forget the poor clerks!” 

For surely if there was ever a class of human beings in 
this world who need a few extra words of prayer, I wish 
someone would tell me why it isn’t the clerks—the office 
clerks, store clerks, bank clerks, insurance clerks, stenog- 
raphers, typewriters, bookkeepers, grocery clerks, dry- 
goods clerks, drug-store clerks, and all and sundry—those 
clerks who are neither capital nor labor, fish nor flesh, hare 
nor hound—who get a wage so low that it has to be called a 
salary, and who are expected to dress like ladies and gen- 
tlemen on an income that a hodcarrier would laugh at! 

Yes, heaven help the poor clerk—the clerk who daily 
finds himself ground a little more finely between the upper 
and nether millstones of the cost of existence—the clerk 
who is always “‘it’’ in that great game of tag which is 
sometimes called life—the ultimate goat of creation; the 
ultimate consumer who has no organization by which he can 
engage in that spirited pastime vulgarly known as passing 
the buck; the ultimate George who has to do it himself, 
personally, in propria persona—as the Latinists have it— 
and by no third party, or agent, or proxy whatsoever. Yes, 
and heaven help him in particular if his foot should chance 
toslip, or his hand should falter, or his women folks should 
go on strike some day and —— 

But there! In my righteous indignation I was going so 
fast that I nearly ran ahead of my story—a story which 
starts on a gray May morning when Mrs. James Allison, 
who was not yet thirty and was the wife of one of those 
clerks aforesaid, got up on the wrong side of the bed and 
found herself the possessor of a dull headache just behind 
the budding wrinkle on her forehead, and a fever blister 
just behind the budding pout on her lower lip. 

Assured of these possessions, a cloud of such heroic pro- 
portions passed over her face that the moment her hus- 
band saw it he hurriedly stretched his arms and disguised 
his concern with a yawn. 

“My!” he exclaimed, “I certainly feel lucky to-day!’ 

Steeling her heart, she turned upon him like a tiger. 

“Is that so!’ she cried. ‘‘ Well, I must say, it’s just 
about time you did!” 

At that Jimmy sat up very straight indeed, never having 
heard the lady speak that way before. 

““Why, Lulu!” he said. ‘‘ Whatever is the matter with 
my Little Bright-Eyes?” 

“Your Little Bright-Eyes!”’ she scornfully cried. “‘ Your 
Little Bright-Eyes! Your Little Fool, you mean!” 

And the next moment she had burst into tears, 





mu 

OW no young lady is likely to burst into tears so early 

in the morning, to say nothing of doing it right in her 
husband's face, unless she has some cause and provocation. 


Jimmy's Greatest Adventure Was to Get Up Early on Sunday Morning and Take Lou 


And while Jimmy is trying to soothe his Lou in the imme- 
morial manner and making very wretched weather of it, I 
am going to take you back for a few long strides through 
the previous romance and history of my heroine. 

In the flowery language of a bygone age, she had been 
sweetly raised and delicately nurtured—a style of raising 
and a system of nurture which had suited her very well. 

Her father, a handsome old gentleman with gray hair and 
black eyebrows, had owned a furniture store in Cornish, 
a Jersey town not far from the somewhat greater city of 
New York; and though he had spent the better part of his 
latter years in securing extensions of his notes at the local 
bank, ofteri coming home quite hoarse and exhausted and 
looking like a fine old stag who had been hunted all day for 
his horns, he was nevertheless one of the leading citizens of 
his town, and nothing on this our earth was any too good 
for his daughter Louisa. 

When she was ten years old she could play the Maiden’s 
Prayer. When she was twelve she could play Narcissus— 
all except the hard part—and the Black Hawk Waltz. 
When she was eighteen she graduated from the Cornish 
High School—‘‘fitted,’’ as her father proudly stated, ‘‘ both 
by birth and education to make a good wife for the Presi- 
dent of these United States’’—a nice girl, a sweet girl and 
a girl who had no temper. 

And when she was twenty-one she apparently decided 
not to wait any longer for a president, but after carrying 
on a somewhat intensive correspondence with Jimmy Alli- 
son, a Cornish boy who had gone to New York five years 
before to seek his fortune, she was married, to quote the 
Daily Record, at “high noon”’ at the Old First Church in 
such a burst of éclat that her father never recovered him- 
self financially, but a week after the wedding he came home 
one night so hoarse and exhausted that he had to have his 
feet in hot water and his back rubbed; and a few days later 
Ed Lucas went and painted two big signs on the windows 
of the Cornish Furniture Emporium—signs which pro- 
claimed: 

“Selling Out Sale” and “All Prices Slaughtered.” 

But Lou never saw that, and never knew how near the 
sale came to slaughtering her father as well as the prices. 
At the wedding the old gentleman kept up his front to the 
last—as handsome a figure as ever walked up the aisle of 
a church with a dewy-eyed daughter in bridal array on 
his arm. 

“It’s hard to see her go,” was one of his last remarks to 
the bridegroom. “‘ But there’s nothing here in Cornish any 
more. If you want to make big money you've got to go 
where the big money is—and that’s New York!” 

As you can guess from that, it had been arranged that 
the newly married couple should live in New York, where, 
to quote the Record again, “‘ Mr. Allison holds an impor- 
tant position of trust with the Eastern Supply Company.” 
They had already rented a flat in the Bronx. The furniture 
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was the gift of Lou's father. And when after a three 
days’ honeymoon at Atlantic City they unlocked the 
door of their future home and passed inside, the door 
quickly closing behind them, Lou’s romance might be 
said to have ended 
and her history 
begun. 


am 
| FIREMEMBER 
the poets aright 
they have a favorite 
theme in the feelings 
of a mother who sees 
her only son leave 
| the shelter of home 
and march off in 
mingled sunshine 
and showers to find 
that pot of gold 
which is supposed to 
hang on the end of 
the rainbow. 

And yet, so far as 
I can see, the only 
| son isn’t up against 
it half so hard as the 
only daughter who 

leaves the shelter of 
} home with a practi- 
cally strange man 
and rolls away, tin- 
canned and slip- 
pered, to find that 
world of happiness 
which is supposed to 
Her Breakfast to Bed exist at the end of 

the honeymoon. 

But starting now with the history of Louisa, I must tell 
you first that the important and responsible position which 
her husband held with the Eastern Supply Company was 
the position of catalogue clerk. For his grave and serious 
duties in this capacity he received sixteen dollars a week, 
but Lou was sure they could make a start on that. 

“You'll soon be getting more,”’ she said. “And I’ve 
often heard mother say that when she married poppa he 
was only getting twelve dollars a week, and that those 
were the happiest years of her life.”’ 

So Lou, who had dreamed in the romance of her youth of 
having a cook, a waitress, a chambermaid and a laundress 
she now became her own cook, her own waitress, her own 
chambermaid and her own laundress. 

She who had dreamed in the romance of her youth of 
sitting in a drawing-room reading a novel or playing the 
piano, and greeting her husband with a kiss—she generally 
found herself leaning over a hot stove when Jimmy came in, 
trying to make twenty-five cents of raw material taste like 
two dollars’ worth of finished product. 

By degrees her novel became the groceryman’s account 
book and the washboard was her musical instrument. 

In her youth, to use her own phrase, ‘she would cry all 
night if she had to wash the dishes. Dishwater! Ugh!” 
But now her hands were in dishwater three times a day, 
and none to sigh or shed the least semblance of a tear! 

At school she had rather prided herself on being dumb at 
figures, dimly feeling that this dumbness was a mark of 
caste and a feminine attribute not without charm. But she 
hadn’t been married a month to Jimmy Allison and his 
sixteen dollars a week when she developed a faculty for 
figures which would have done credit to a certified public 
accountant, and could trace a missing nickel through a 
labyrinth of financial transactions with a skill that asked 
no odds of Sherlock Holmes. 

She learned to turn skirts once, twice and again—and 
then to convert them into petticoats. She learned how to 
make one pair of good stockings out of two pairs of poor 
ones. She learned how to patch Jimmy’s trousers with his 
waistcoats. She even learned that last lesson of practical 
economy—how to buy asmall roast, and ten cents’ worth of 
pieces for a mythical dog, and how to make the roast give 
up a steak before it goes into the oven, and how to make 
soup and hash out of the other ten cents’ worth, the 
remainder furnishing a ghostly meal for the equally 
ghostly Bruno. And remembering the lifetime of extrava- 
gance which had been visited upon her father at home, she 
also learned how to respect him at a distance more than 
she had ever respected him close at hand, especially when 
she recalled how he had sometimes come home, tired and 
discouraged, looking like a fine old stag who had been 
hunted all day for his horns. 

“Oh, well,”” she gently told herself, ‘“‘I must be careful 
never to do anything to make Jimmy look worried like 
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her earlie historv she pre- 


roug ist 
rved the st r " i of her disposition— a nice 
1 Swee riria if who had no temper 
And yet, asthe years began to march along with majestic 
des, even I t hide it from herself that they 
ere stead nd 
Her wardrobe began to run out and there was nothing 
new to replenisl Her Apple Blossoms began to fade. 
ne of the furniture began to look shabby. The balance 
it the corner store had reached three figure They also 
ed the baker and the milkmar not much, to be sure, 
but more than they could pay at any one time ina lump 
m, Lou being obliged to pay a few dollars now and then 
i yunt ind gy t eak cheerfull about it, as 
( h she would rather d t that way thar rt 
I have mentioned her Apple Blosson I must tell you 
more about those, first because they figure ninent n 
story, and second because it's a bye too good to 


Ped, 
When Lou was getting her trousse iu together there hung 





the show case of the ¢ Art | hange a pair of silk 
brocaded corsets with an apple-blossom design and hand 
painted acce rie rsets fit for a Pompadour or 
Du Bart corse t t i ed the beholder bac to the 
days of deathle romance when the gentlemen wore lace 
cuffs and swords and died poetic deaths for the smile of 
Beauty. And who do you suppose made those dashing, 
‘ rful corsets? Nobody else but little Miss Minturn, who 
t the exchance— the primmest old maid in Cornish! 
rhat, however, is a story by itself, and what I want to tell 
yu is thi One day just before her marriage Lou went 


nto the art to buy a lace jabot and came out 
ith those corsets, Miss Minturn needing the that 
1a} and Lou being a perfect thirty six Later Jimmy 
named them the Apple Blo 
n those Apple Blosson eemed to be the epitome of Lou’s 
1 life 

So beautiful, 
i bit and then showed igns of wear Next they 


money 


and as the years rolled 


oms, 


marrie 


» romantic at first, they prese ntly faded 


began to 
dispir 


ag and give and crack and show ridges and gape 


z 
ted in action and mournful in repose. 

Thus for five long years, though seldom worn at last 
they kept growing a lit habbier, a little more hopel 
ind each year for e long years saw Lou a little more 


t when she 
fitted 
ident of 


thoughtful, a little more amazed at that dim pa 
l nurt 


had been so sweetly raised and delicately ired 
by birth and education to make a wife to the Pre 
United Stats 

And 


the disconcerting mag 


these 


then suddenly appearing on the scene one night 
with of an old morality play came 
Master Baby, and after they had let Jimmy in had 


Lou gave him a some what dis- 


and he 


tenderly kissed them bot} 


concerting look—a long, long look which seemed to 
‘What are you going to do about it? Are you 
ying to stick to sixteen dollars a weck all your life? 
Or are you going to be a worthy father of this little 
angel who is lying cradled in 
his mother’s arm?” 
Iv 


must tell 


about 


_~ now at last, laying 
ve aside all further gns 
and ceremonies, | 

you a few things Jame 

Allison, Esquire, the husband 
Lulu and the father 


if 
of her child. 





our 


He was a quiet young 
an, serious of mien, and, 
though fe had never had a 
music lesson in his life till 
Lou taught him his notes, it 


isn t iong before he could 
slay some of those good 
1 gospel songs which are 
ten in five flat From 


I think you will be a 


lt that he was an Ir 
ent and earnest your 
vorker, who neither smoked, 
wed nor; ised 
i in Bi 
inne Or for n 
Where another 
in might have 




















etime 
‘ il? 
‘ vt ] i] * 
W ere another 
ght have worke 
t irage, Jimr 
h his evegl 
en, he found himself better again 
\ 1ca ee al nee, n hero 1s realy no 
ta . y the present brilliant criterions. 
He couldn’t jump off a roof and land on a horse’s back, 
n't talk like of George Ade’s Fables in Slang, 


never won a football! game for his dear old Alma Mater, nor 
saved the heiress from death or worse, nor detected the spy, 

or hit a villain on his beak and laid the rascal low. No, 
poor Jimmy never did any of these things, perhaps because 
he simply never had the chance. He wasn’t a cow-puncher, 
you see, or a senior, or a soldier, or a secret-service agent, 
or a handsome surveyor, or a rich young bachelor traveling 
in his father’s private car and absolutely bored to death 
by the world, the flesh and the devil—oh, absolutely, you 
know! No, no; my hero was simply a clerk, a catalogue 
clerk, 

His greatest treat was to buy half a pint of oysters on 
Saturday afternoon for Sunday morning’s breakfast. His 
greatest adventure was to get up early on Sunday morn- 
ing, cook these oysters, make the coffee and take Lou her 
breakfast to bed. 

And his greatest excitement was to hope that some day 
he might find a pearl among those oysters—a pearl of 
great price—a pearl that would make them rich beyond 
the well-known dreams of avarice. 

Chat’s the sort of a man my hero was. 

Once on Lou’s birthday he bought her a canary and called 
it Dicko, and after that his greatest sport was to put his 
little finger in Dicko’s cage and let the lion-hearted bird 
peck it and drive it out 
again. 

Yes, that’s the sort of a 
man my hero was. 

“Jimmy,” said Lou one 
evening when the Li’] Angel 
was a few weeks old, “just 
what do you do in the 
office every day?” 

“I’m the catalogue 
clerk,”’ he proudly re- 
ay plied—with a touch of 
‘ dignity, too, as Talley- 
rand might have answered, 
‘Madame, I am secretary 
of foreign affairs.” 

“Yes, I know,” 
she said. “‘ But what 
does a catalogue 
clerk have to do?” 

“Well, I'll tell 
you,” hesaid: ‘* The 
Eastern Supply 
Company buys all 
its stuff from out- 
side and then sells it 
again. It’s my busi- 
ness to keep track of 
the catalogues and 





















































“If You Want to Make Big 
Money,'"' He Quoted Once, 
***You've Got to Go Where the Big 
Money Is!" 


Well—HereI Ami" 
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prices of the people we buy from. I have to index them 
thousands and thousands of them—and every catalogue 
and every letter has to be filed away in such a way that I 
can lay my hands on it at a moment’s notice.” 

Lou was ready and waiting with her answer. “I think 
they ought to give you more than sixteen dollars a week 
for that,”” she promptly remarked. 

In his response Jimmy showed those two characteristics 
which were at once his weakness and his strength: First 
a sense of humor and second the ability to appreciate the 
contrary point of view. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Allison, for those kind remarks,” he 
said. ‘‘I have often thought the same as you. You must 
remember, though,”’ he continued in a more serious voice, 
“that I was only getting twelve dollars a week when I 
struck this job, and there are plenty of young fellows get- 
ting twelve dollars a week to-day who would jump at my 
job to-morrow if I were to get proud and quit.” 

He didn’t tell Lou that three times since they had been 
married he had tried to get a raise; partly because he 
didn’t like to admit even to himself that sixteen dollars a 
week looked like his absolute limit, and partly because he 
was one of those earnest young men who don’t believe in 
telling their troubles to their wives. But a few days later 
Lou was at him again. 

“I see in the paper,” she said, ‘‘that the railway men 
have got their raise and so there won't be any strike.” 

It was Saturday afternoon and Jimmy had just put the 
Li’l Angel to sleep and was playing with Dicko. 

“That’s good,” he said. ‘‘Ouch! This little fellow nearly 
bit my finger off.” And returning to the topic of the rail- 
way men’s raise he added, ‘“‘So we'll be able to start for 
California to-morrow morning after all—that is, of course, 
if Uncle Jabez dies to-night and leaves us all his gold.” 

But Lou wasn’t smiling that afternoon at the hypotheti- 
cal Uncle Jabez and his equally supposititious gold. For 
one thing her last pair of corsets had simply fallen apart and 
the Apple Blossoms, pressed into service for the last time, 
had grown so old that the bones stuck into her whenever she 
sat down. And for another thing the Li’l Angel needed new 
shoes and new clothes and a baby wagon—the fortunate 
youngster having nearly everything else. 

‘“‘No, Jimmy, listen!’ she said. ‘I’m awfully serious; 
really Lam. It’s in the papers all the time about the car- 
penters getting money—and the masons getting 
more—and the ironworkers—and the garment workers 
and everybody! And they don’t need it half so badly as 
we do—oh, not half! Now, why do you suppose it is that 
they can get more + ag 


more 


and you can’t? 

But Jimmy, with his rare gift of being able to put himself 
in the other fellow’s place, had long ago worked that out. 

**It’s easy enough,”’ he smiled, though there was a trace 
“‘when I go and ask for a 
raise I have no pistol in my hand. Don’t you see?—1 
can’t threaten anything. If I could tie up the company 
or threaten it with ruin or take its business away or 
cause it to lose money if I left or something like that 
why, then I suppose I'd get my raise. But the way it 
is now, I am like a highwayman witheut a weapon—a 
sort of a joke, that’s all.’”’ 

“‘All the same,’’ said Lou, “‘you've got to get some 
more money somehow.”’ And she frowned openly at her 
w to her, who had 
always theretofore frowned in secret—a nice girl, a 
sweet girl and a girl who had no temper. 

“I don’t see how I can,” sighed Jimmy. 

“There must be some way,” she almost snapped. ‘I 
know lots of men not half as smart as you who are mak- 
ing twice as much—and so could you, too, if you went 
at it different. You're too easy; that’s your 
trouble. You’ve got to get good and mad 
and fight for your rights; I can see it plainer 
every day I live. Not sit back, namby- 
pamby, and keep me all day””—sob—*‘stuck 
in this hole without a decent dress’”—sob 
“‘and that poor child nearly naked; and an 
\ awful lot you c-c-c-c-ca-a-a-are!”’ 

\ It was, in short, a bad time—a bad time 

for Lou and a bad time for Jimmy; and 
though she went no further that after- 
noon than the incoherent flare-up which I 
have just recorded, Jimmy had an instinc- 
tive feeling that he was fast approaching 
a crisis in his life—a feeling that kept him 
awake nearly all night, wondering what 
would happen to them if he lost his job, 
and wondering what would happen to Lou and 
the Li'l Angel if he were to die. 

Lou also lay awake, pretending to be asleep but think- 
ing over the past, frowning over the present and feeling 
her heart contract whenever she thought of the future 
Her thoughts ran in circles, like the milling of frightened 
sheep when the dogs are after them, and though she made 
up her mind over and over again to speak to Jimmy 
nicely in the morning, and argue with him in a loving 
tone, and to point out gently but unmistakably that 
something would simply have to be done to increase the 
family income—yet when she finally woke up with that 


of sadness in his eyes as well; 


thoughts, which was something n¢ 





es hd eee nated ecnmammataeeree emma 
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and that 
her lower 


dull headache which I have already mentioned, 


norrivle 


fever blister as big as an epidemic or 
lip, all her plans for moderation seemed to slip away from 
her. moderation long 
enough, or perhaps she simply couldn’t help it. Whatever 
be, when Jimmy stretched himself t 


ie My, l cer- 


upon him lke a tiger. 


ll 
Perhaps she thought she had tried 


the cause may hat morn- 


ing and, trying to dispel her frown, exclaimed 
tainly feel lucky to-day!’ I 
iat so!”’ sne cried. “We ll, 
I must say, it’s just 
you did!” 


At that Jimmy sat up very straight 


she turned 





about time 


indeed, never having wie 
of his heart in a temper before. 


“Why, Lulu!” he said 


ever is the matter with my Littk 
Bright Eyes? 
Your little Bright-Eyes!”’ she 


\ l meat 
And the next had 


burst 


moment she 


into tears. 


V 
f the whole business: 


er was sick ¢ 
4 that was the matter \ 


and she told him so as well as she 
could speak for the passion of indig- 
nant remonstration that had sud- 


denly fallen upon her. She wouldn't 


let him touch her—wouldn’t let him 
come near her— flounced away when 
he tried it--couldn’t sob for talking 


and couldn't talk for sobbing 


1 up her clothes and began oO 
} 





dress herself »bbing afresh at the 
patches on her stockings and the 
holes in the so of her oes 

No other woman in the world 
but me would stand it!” she half 
gasped, half choked. Been nothi 
bu i fool ! l¢ of it 
two 
tir 
4 
a 
vi 
li 





the next few minut 
elevated } . 
‘I tell you I won't stand it!”’ she 
streaked, un 
who was 
foolish with the Appl 





Blossoms in 











! hand I’m ¢g g back to Corni h. Mother can look 
ilter the baby and I'll get a job somewhere even if I 

have to wash dishes or scrub floors; I'll get something for 
t anyhow, and that’s more than I’m getting now!” 

TI nearly blinded with her own tempest she was 
able to see how this shot went home, for it had always 
been a ¢ forting thought to J y that the people back 

had no idea how life was faring with him. 








all our lives!” she cried, rubbing it in and 
fee idful satisfaction in the process. “What's the 
‘ we get by it? I’m ashamed to go past the 
‘ ( re a imed to meet the milkman when he calls 
for his m a med to let the neighbors see our poor 
old sheets out on the line! Sticking in all day long—and 
prete ng there’s nobody home when the bell rings — and 
drying the sheets in the kitchen! I tell you I’m sick of it 
k of i ! 
(Gradual { n she be gan to subside and at last she let 
Jit put | m round her and comfort her, his eyes 


nearly as swollen as hers, his nose nearly as red. 














she was tired and she knew she was 

nervous, but there was one point which she made very 

( r mea what she had said about going 
I to Co 

it’s absolutely no use to go on the way we are,” she 

ear told |} “It simply stands to reason that if 





1 
to support this family decently 
Mother 
as not, and I can earn twenty-five or 
rs a month doing housework vr 
* Jimmy cried excitedly, and even as Lou had 
] a few minutes before, so now did he. 


lake enougn 


turn in and help. ean take care of 





own ejat 


‘By God!” he said. “I can earn enough to support my 
o know the reason why!”’ He presently 


with the brisk absentmindedness of a man 


, or I want t 
his breakfast 


and when 
didn’t walk 
friendly with all the world 


who 1s about to embark upor 
he reached the 
like the James of 
and smiling up at the sun. 
But if you can imagine a 


great enterprises, 


street a few minutes later he 


lion tricked out in a brown 


suit and a pair of gold-rimmed eyeglasses, perhaps you can 
follow me when I say that Jimmy walked more like a hun 
gry young lion stalking forth to the jungle to seek his prey. 


ATE 





“I Know Lots of Men Not Half as Smart as You Who are Making Twice as Much - 


Too Easy; That's Your Troubie"’ 


“There!’’ mused Lou, secretly watching him from her 
window. “I had to get good and mad to do it, but I 
I’ve woke him up at last!” 


vi 
began to feel 
His first stirring idea had been to get down to 


N HIS way downtown Jimmy’s feet 

frosty. 
the office just as quick as he could, lock horns with old man 
Edgren, and go down on the mat with him for that other 
four dollars a week. In the first flush of this decision he felt 
within him that faith which moves mountains. “I can get 
it if I tackle him right!”’ he had kept repeating to himself. 
“T can get it if I tackle him right!” 

But as the train rumbled downtown he began to enter- 
tain a growing doubt of any such easy victory. 

“Suppose he thinks I’m getting too fresh and gives me 
the bounce instead?”’ he asked himself, and habit being 
strong within him he felt the coldness of his feet strike up 
to his stomach 

**But what if he does?”’ he asked himself next. ‘‘ If Lou’s 
going back home to get a job at housework and everybody 
in Cornish is going to know that I’m no good I don’t much 
care whether I get the bounce or not. I guess I’m not going 
to starve to death, even if I have to go back to Cornish and 
get a job there myself ‘g 

‘t the very thought of it made him pull such a face 
I strap you might 
of those brisk 
affairs which are generally described as “‘ jumping.” 

‘No, sir!’ he muttered to himself. ‘‘I can support my 
family without being shown up back home iike that. And 
even if I do get through with the Eastern Supply Company 
there are plenty of other ways of making a living.” 

One of the sayings of Lou’s father came to his mind: 





d been hanging on the next 





t 


have thought that he had a toothache—one 








“rf 
you want to make big money you’ve got to go where the 
b and that’s New York!” 


ig money 1s 


Yes, and he »0,"" mused Jimmy, 


Savagely nodding 


but how 


immy, almost 
ad **New York's full of mor ey; 
9 





my share? How am I going to 
“Tf there 
ig that I could do better than anybody 
thing!” In 
he came across the memory of 
Lou had once told him. 

“Jimmy,” 


yt ret 
gy to ge 


ther thought came to his mind 





get mine?” 
was only 


searching his 


Just one 


she had said, ‘‘you do 
I don't 
believe there’s anybody in the world 


write the nicest love letters! 


whocanwriteanicerletterthan you! 


A great chance of making a for 
tune there thought James with a 
sheepish grit ‘Love letters written 


wait!’” And then he re 
that one of his friends had once 
“Write again, 
etters are a treat. 


whie you 


soon, 
We all 
, and then we read 
rhe cat ran right up 
d had six kittens, and now 


written him 
Your | 
ead your last one 
it to the cat 
stairs ar 
the \ 
every 


all run to the door and mew 


time the letter carrier blows 
his whistle m 

‘*All the same,” Jimmy 
again, not without a touch of pride, 
“I guess I do write a pretty good 
letter though how I can make any 
thing out of that 

Dimly, obscurely, 


smiled 


though, the 
idea had begun to rise in his 


} 


mind, invisible, 


great 
intangible, flying in 
a log of confused Impressions. 

If you had asked him, for instance, 
what the idea would 
have answered uneasily enough: “I 
can’t quite tell you yet.” 

But if you h: 
knew it was there he could have truth 


great was he 


id asked him how he 


fully told you, like that other boy who 
flew his kite in 
tell by the pull on t 


once the fog, “T ean 


1e string.” 


vil 


OW if my hero had really been a 

hero with his jib properly cut 
according to the romantic 
standards, with a fighting face and a 
nonchalant manner and a method of 
making his chest heave up and down 
like a storm at whenever he 
clapped eyes on a villain— why, then 
his story, from this point forward, 
would be one triumph after another, 
achieved 


present 


sea 


with a sort of glorious 
graciousness and ending in a grand 
climacteric slam. But you know by 
now the sort of a hero that Jimmy 
was, and when he reached the office 
that morning and realized that he 
was about toengage in that unpopular 





You're 


pastime technically known as striking the old man for a 


raise, you know as well as I do that every other thought 
temporarily left his mind, and the palms of his hands an 
the small of his back went moist with perspiration, and 
or other his breakfast didn’t set any too well. 
Indeed, if it had been any other morning he would cer 
tainly have postponed the operation and with a fine air of 
resignation he would have started to hum, instead, ‘It 
May Be in the Coming Year But suddenly the memory 
of Lou’s red and tear-streaked cheeks rose before 
him—to say nothing of the manner in which she had sworn 
at the old Apple Blossoms and slammed them up against 
his ear 
had fallen on him like a brick in 
handled not 
hurry up, immediately, 
“Oh, 


somehow 


eye 8 


and simultaneously he knew that this crisis which 


midocean had got to be 


to-day sometime in the coming years— but 


! 


right away and at once 





ywing hard,;“‘I can’t do any 
a minute later he had 
of the Eastern 


well,” he thought, sw: 
worse than get the bounce.” 
General Headquarter 
’s staff. 


* he be yan, 


entered the Great 
Supply Compan; 

“Mr. Edgren,’ “I’m sorry 
ly got to have a littl 
At this the grumpy 
‘I’ve heard that 
And bending his 
opened the next letter from the J ile. 

“‘T’ve ten 
tinued our 





to bother you, but 
money a week.” 

grunted, as though to 
many a 
neck over his desk he 


more 


old pre ident 


say song before—many a time 


time.” bull-like 
worked here nearly years now,” bravely con 
ard as I I’ve 
a day, get here on time every morn 
s necessary; I’ve improved my 
department, le typewriter, kept my work 
up ” At this the grumpy old president grunted again, 


James; “just as } know how. 


never been away sich 
ing, work late whenever it’ 


irned to Tun a 


and then suddenly growing loquacious and eloquent he 
rrunted half to Jimmy and half to the letter he was reading: 
“Sorry. Can't do it.” 


Continued on Page 89 
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NDER THE GUNS 


I acl f 
orit ‘ ea ‘ 
ind the rest | 
‘ ist natur 
hat fact be 
é more appare 
h ever la t} 
ire i “ 
Phere i t rear 
I ite in ar 
rv compal f the 
t tingent \ 
igo he i ‘ 
eese and canned 
toes and mol ‘ 
i ssroad tore in 
] nesota He ¢ 
ted the moment the 
| t tates tool 1 
(;erma ehaller 
nd a day or two late 
is le ng the toy 
int | he cler 
i yor i the com 
put oug! Lo he 
I led 


l get the capta 
t iKe uu compa 
cle 
And it is ever 
But in the course fa 
rr he iw ‘ i 


painful diseovery— the grocery clerk was trying to run the 
e compat He bossed all the men and had the ser 
ints listening to him as the vould have listened te an 
flieer Furthermore, he did not begrudge his spare hours 
to instruction of the captain, to whom he imparted many 
useful hint The captain had had only twelve years ex 
perience of soldiering 
I can’t stand this much longer,” said the latter desper 


tely to the top sergeant. ‘And the worst of it is, he’s 
right! Suppose we give him a squad?” 

lf the thought the care of a squad would prevent the 
recruit from horning into company affairs they were sadly 
mistaken. He rapidly whipped his men into shape and 
arted blithely to show the other noncoms how it 


he only way we'll ever get rid of that guy,” reported 
the tor eryeant to recommend him for a commission.” 
That has been done: and the man from Minnesota will 


end up either with two stars or in the guardhouse. 


The Eyes of the Trench Fighters 


fh phe 
an tting with a couple of staff officers and from 


IE other hand, take my own case. It may be that I 
cha 


e to time addr ng them in familiar fashion as “ Bill” 
r ‘John Henry.”’ Up comes a soldier with a message; so 
ng as the officers are present he stands stiffly at attention 
ind replies ** Ye ir,”’ or “ No, sir.”” Of course it is my new 
form; he has sized me up for one of the higher command! 
hen the officers go on about their business, leaving the 
dier and me in conversation, and instantly it becomes 
ipparent that his manner was nothing but camouflage. 
Relaxing, he leans his back against the wall, crosses his 
eet and borrows a mat Then he calls me “ Brother,” 
1 wants to know whether | happer to have any kinfolks 
(ret i 


Say, what does that ‘C’ on your arm stand for? Cor- 


I ’ C.’ It’s a‘G.’ Means General.” 
re! iys the soldier “But what kind? General 
r) ler?” 
it ill the fault of the accursed tailor. He has failed to 
ne | e€ a sé er. But, fellow citizens, I'm only 
ral hundred thousand. The woods are full of 
{ Americar n the same plight. They're all 
is soldiers and know where they want to go, but 
e a long way from feeling in perfect harmony with 
N form on ea turn a civilian into a soldier. 
hard mormhs of training on the physical 
1 ther me more to fix his habit of mind: even 
be only a peacetime soldier. He may know all 
inybody can teach him; he may be an expert 
e bayonet, a crack rifle shot, and able to take a 
ma eg ipart and reassemble it in the dark by sense 
pe y | hampion bomber of his platoon; 





“Withetm Dugout." The Winter Equipment of a 
Signal Corps Sentry on Guard. 

Above The Uniform of the U. S. Soidiers is as 

Picturesque and Interesting to the Frenchmen as 
the Villages are to Our Boys 


he may be master of every trick of attack and mopping 
up; and he may be tough as rawhide. But he isn't a fight 


rin the front trenches. The 





ing man until he has done a tou 





in training at home will discover that when they get 
over here, 

You can distinguish the types in a flash; there is no mis- 
king the trench fighter. The newly finished product of 








the training schools may possess a swing and snappy pre- 
cision he lacks; but the man who has been at the Front has 
gained something infinitely more valuable. It shows in his 
eyes. Just what the look is it would be impossible to 
de 
who has long faced the beches in the rat-pit warfare of the 


Western Front. Absolute sureness of self is the basis. 





fine. I have seen it in the eyes of every poilu and Tommy 


One day I stood in a little French town and watched a 
battalion of new troops march to their train, en route to 
Verdun. They maintained a perfect column of fours; the 
rhythmic tread of their feet was like music. With rifles 
freshly cleaned and oiled and all their accouterments 
shining they made a fine appearance, and knew it. 

Down from the station came a company of men just out 
of the trenches. They straggled along any old way, loaded 


os oe By GEORGE PATTULLO dua ie, posers 


picks and shovels, hel 
mets, bedding and 
mess tins. The straw 
of the box ears in 
which they had trav 
eled clung to thei: 
overcoats and stuck 
out of their hair. Their 
legs and backs were 


plastered with dri 





mud, and anyone 
could see with half an 
eye that they hadn't 
had a bath in week 
What’s more, the) 


weren't worrying 






about it. N all 
were smoking; hardly 
any of them bothered 
to talk, even with the 


townsfolk they passed 
Their commander 
stumped 





stick, limping slig 
as though his feet hurt 


him. They were the 


genuine, Simon-pure 
article real old ha 
poilus, fresh from their 


They glanced casu- 








a it the ng 
I tailon rut 
c ty, a 
vestige of appraisement In their eyes was the look of 


men who had found themselves. 
Toward the end of October the first Ameri 


in contingent 





seemed to be about a letter-perfec in their work as 


could reasonably be hoped. The t 
further application to the 
stale. They had come 


Boys whose blouses used 


re was even a danger tha 


ight make them 





e physically. 
a middy last 


est buttons of the same 





summer were now bursting the « 

uniforms. And they had learned to perform like clock 
work everything their instructors had taught them. They 
were a pretty fine lot of soldiers, as we used to know sol 
diers in those piping days of ease, before 1914. But they 
were not yet fighting men. : 


Finishing Touches in a Quiet Sector 


T WAS to make them fighting men that General Pershing 


put them into the front line with the French. There is a 
vast difference between learning things in a training camp 
and doing them opposite an active enemy, so the can 





commander planned to put the finishing touches on the 


first cc 


ntingent by some work within reach of the boche 


1s, to harden the men and teach them how to take care 





themselves in trench warfare. 


He selected a quiet se ctor for the purpose; | robably he 
could not have found a more re pose ful sector in all Europe. 


His idea was to round out training with as little fuss as 


might be, so that the men of the first continge ne would 
be competent to instruct the green troops coming from 


America. And as soon as all had been given the experience 


the battalions were withdrawn. 


That is all there was to it. The proceedings were devoid 
of fireworks. The Paris edition of an American newspaper 
solemnly announced that our forces had taken over a sector 
of the Front during the dark hours of the night and that 


when dawn broke the astounded Germar apprised 


float- 






of the event e spectacle of the Stars and § 





ing proudly from our parapets; but actually there 





was no 





moving-picture stuff whatever. The troops eased in with 
the French. 


The more quir tly it was done the bette r satisfied were 


the American and French commands. They wanted no 
blare of bands, and Old Glory on a front-line trench could 


wait until the trench was empty. 
Moving out of villages back of the line 





ication 





marched along the roads leading to the comn 
trenches and, arrived there, went in to relieve t 


in platoon groups. It was very dark and the rain fell 


1e poilus 
drearily. About the only persons who saw this movement 
were a few French soldiers en repos in the villages, some old 
men and women, and a little girl in a cape, who trotted 
along beside the marching column of one battalion, talking 
to the intent, silent men. As they reached the crossroads 
where they turned to go along the ca 





al she stopped and 
waved her hand at them for luck. May heaven bless her! 














































































[the way you goin. You 
Ter from this in the local set- 





r 
if 


* 








ng details when the time comes, more 
especially if you happen to be hurried up to 
ipport battalions that are being strafed; 
but in the ordinary course of events you will 
do it about the way the first contingent did it 


hey have been keeping you back in a vil 





age during the training period,sixty orseventy 
nine kilometers behind the Front. In 


llage and there are 


American troops billeted there also. Every- 


here you turn in this section of France you 

nd them. The roads and fields are full of 
khaki figures; the streets of every hamlet 
swarm withthem. And thereisa hamlet every 
UW or t ee! i¢ 


ve gradually seasoned you by 
the hardest kind of work. You are physically 
it in wild cats. Out on 
the training ground beyond the village you 
ry form of trench work and 
open warfare until you do it automatically at 
1 have grown acclimated 





Kile your wels 














nute, and uu are he nd the llage 
ou iga some Sor 
‘ a doug \ me ! 
everytl we witht ! 
yt eT lug ‘ e? t \\ He 
M4 «l rit ‘ 

ire e al here? ire 

( ithe dy r-r-l¢ } 

The re m™ ( 

Their tall gree ) 

i hat is the sort of voc ef] 
mingles when everyt g is Ve I 
instant stern work loom ihead 1 
changes. He wants} song eile » 
never sing The Star-Spangled B er or God 
Save the King when they are bou! for Dattlie, 
Ninety-nine times out of a } lred they will 
hit upon an absurd parody, ora song of which 





you and I would want the children out ef the 
way to enjoy properly. 
To-day you are heading for the Front at 


twenty miles ¢ 





hour. So you lift your voice 


in a ditty picked up from the British instructor 


too; your |} t, which used to be a storehouse who has been teaching you how to snipe. The 
with a haylol n it, no longer seems ¢ hilly This en es ite ‘nants tacit, Nor —— it Would be for tune is an old one. You learned it in Sunday 
when the temperature is at a raw damp fifty- 

ve degrees. Oril you have been living in one 
of the frame barracks provided, you don’t begin to think 
of pneumonia every time the roof leaks or a cold wind 
comes tearing through a fissure in the wall. In fact, you're 
fit, my bo tte an you ever were in your life, not even 


barring the proud day you made the eleven. 


On a day your battalion receives orders to get ready to 


move. Perhaps you know what is coming off, perhaps you 


don’t. At any rate that is none of your business; all you've 
got to d vey orders and keep your rifle clean. So you 
hustle round, pack your kit, stall off Abe Green when he 

lires whether you feel like paying back that twenty 
francs you borrowe ind presently parade with the others 
in full marching order and your helmet on. 


The Songs of the Sammees 


este dng to your back is the kit—a full seventy 
\ pounds, and re lhe official figures give the weight 
omething le ; but I have weighed a dozen of them. In 

t bedding, which consists of three 
blankets, extra socks and extra shoes, mess tins and emer- 
gency rations, first-aid dressings, ammunition, everything 
for a ter tour in the trenches. With 

hovel the kit is a sizable load. You 
bend forward as you march, and if it doesn’t sit snugly 


aay 


Long é ff motor trucks are in the road. You pile into 
one of them; and when all is ready the driver lights a 


gare ( 
W iT! 
‘ \ ( 
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Giddap. Sa 
+ i 
ft the v re Be 
hir ome 
notne ruc and 
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r é truct r 
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The d ‘ ep 
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eau mo- 
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ing. The wild warn- 
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One More Meat at Least 
a flock of sheep; and the swelling bosoms of the hills 
are veiled in gauzy mists. You go thumping throug! 
another village—oh, those beautiful, red-roofed hamlets 
that seem to snuggle close to Mother Earth! A church bell 
begins to ring; sweet and clear its notes carry to you above 
the jangling tumult of your three-ton truck. The village 
seems part of another life—of a cleaner, less stressful time. 
How like a benediction it is, breathing the spirit of ages of 
placid content and fertilizer. 

For now you are in its main street and your nostrils are 
iled with a rich, healthful barnyard odor, so that you 
begin to wonder what the folks are doing on the farm back 
home. And you discover for the hundredth time that 
French villages are like a great many other things in this 
vale of tears 

Up the street you go, between the rows of old, old stone- 
and-plaster houses, mildewed by the centuries. There are 
neat square piles of manure in front of them, which are 
steaming pleasantly. Chickens scurry to get out of the 
way; geese waddle at slower gait, very reluctantly; the 
dignified gander turns his head to hiss. A slinking dog 
awakes to animation with a start and rushes out to bark 
at the truck. And women, children and old men crowd to 
the doors to watch the Americans go by. They are used to 
you by now, and they no longer stand at the roadside with 
beaming faces to shout “ Vive l’Amérique!”’ but perhaps a 
prescience of what this procession porte nds comes to them, 


for they wave their hands and wish you * 


as 





they look better at a distance. 


Bonne chance!”’ 


but the words there were 
The Church’s One Foundation. But you mean 
no irreverence when you sing it now— slowly, like a choir 


boy, prolonging the syllables of the last line: 


school back home, 


They are a rag-time army; 
They come from U.S. A. 
They cannot march by the y cannot hoot 
What bloody use are they? 
But when they get to Berlin, 
The Kaiser he will say: 
‘““Hoch! Hoch! Mine Gott, what a damn fine lot 


Are the boys from U.S. A.” 


You pass through a score of villages, and toward dusk 


arrive at one which shows the sears of war. The stark ribs 
of ruined houses stick up through piles of débris. Where a 
“Jack Johnson” landed is a jumbled mass of brik and 


twisted metal and shattered stone. 

“That used to be the mairie.” 

You're in the fighting zone now, but the trucks ke« p 
on; and it is dark when you arrive at your destination. 


The Movies at the Front 


AVERYBODY piles out and eases cramped legs. You 

4 are in a tiny village and few people are stirring. Op 
posite you is a café called the Cheval d’Or; through the 
window you make out the figures of several poilus seated 
at a table, drinking wine. There is a wide, old-fashioned 
fireplace at the end of the room and over it a woman i 
cooking supper on an andiron contrivance that holds a pan 


and two kettle 


1} order 1s given 
to fall in. The 
aarkne deepens as 


you st nd there in 
the road waiting 
for the command to 

move. A door far 

ther up the treet 

opens, emitting a 

a. flood of light, and 
| you perceive v ith 
amazement that in 


side 1 a movie 





venture or a sew 
ing-machine agent 
who tart ut to 
cro the trackl 
pr near Cl 
cayo tbuckboard 
Ile |} i pusse 
ger vith him 1 
the lovel Ver 1 
oung i 1 nne 
cent no teachel 
fron His nam, 
Ma iC PuUusSseé 


Vera is going to g 


a job teaching the 
sturdy children of 
those parts. and 


maybe grab a hu 
band. She is a true 


and noble girl 
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The World’s Future Money 


iD, ROPE |} 1 at least fifteen billion dollars of 
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per di 
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Avoiding War 


i = pen tory are better settled than that up to 
4 . 
Apr 





1s é t North nor the South wanted 

Wal \ mmpet t erver who spent that winter in 
Washington decla Not a ma America wanted 
expected t ed it.” Ther ibundance of 
evidence t effect After Sumter was fired 

learme A. Ga | t over ‘‘the shame, the folly, 

; ‘ ‘ y i! ; 
Southern St eld that they had an inalienable 

ht t \ raw f the Unior Undoubtedly they 
expected t y c i he saw it as a question of 
essent ce that which had confronted 

q ( ‘ lhe rth, with Lincoh 

et ot free government 

free government 
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He said if a minority could destroy a government at any 


time by seceding from it, a republican form of government 





North and South were democracies in form. 
Neither had ar 


Neither wanted war But there was no method of media- 


mperialist! or dynastic ambitions. 





vetween them. There was no tribunal to which they 


ild appeal; no superior organ to take 


ip the quarre l 


its helplessly took their own course. Sumter was 


a Federal fort and the Federal Government must hold it. 
It was in South Carolina and the sovereign state must 
claim it. A shot was fired, and nothing remained but to 
hghnt it out 

Democratic form of government is not enough. Absence 
of designs of military conquest is not enough. There must 
be a method of mediation, a superior organ to which 
, an inter- 


international differences are referred—in short 





na 





pe ace, 


So-Called Socialism 


IMHE extension of the power of the state that has been 
going on in Western Europe and America since August, 


1914, is not the Socialism that Socialists have preac hed. 





Only in Russia has the working class, or the proletariat, 
of industry; and in- 
ss is the very crux of 


in any degree increased its contro 
dustry controlled by the workin 


eoclalism 


nS 


What has happened is an enormous concentration of 
power in few hands. Our trusts look like toddling infants 
in comparison with the vast powers over industry now 
exercised by a few men at Washir gton, London and Paris. 
his new control is no more socialistic in the Marxian 
sense than the old control was. Its one obje ct Is to quic ken 
the pace, to increase production. 

Essentially it is the capitalistic system seeking divi- 
dends in military efficiency. The workers no more elect 
its managers and fix its conditions than they did before 


not so much, in fact 


American railroads illustrate the situation. They are 





operated in the same 


by the same persons and in the 
ime spirit as before; but the operators are armed with 


new powers. The roads had gotten into an almost impos- 

ile situation. Government neither directed them itself 
nor permitted private management to direct them effi- 
clently. 


It takes them over, guaranteeing private owners 


he same returns as before and paying labor the same 





Wage If it raises wages it must raise rates to the public, 


and private owners were willing enough to do that. Labor 


has no greater share in the management or in the earn- 


What has been taken over everywhere consists almost 


wholly of old standardized things, like ri 





roads and steam- 





hips, which capitalism had already developed and 


exploited until the return on the invested capital had 





declined to a fairly fixed and quite moderate rate If 
government retains those fully developed and standardized 
things capital presumably will simply turn t her fie ° 





The Last Fifteen Per Cent 


b 4 )U remember that 1914 was not reckoned a good year 








in business, while 1917 was a boom year. But you get 
the proportions all wrong if you measure : 
Bank clearings throughout the country are iken 
as indicating the volume of domestic trade. they 
were a hundred and fifty-odd billion doll 1917 
they were over three hundred billions— practically double. 


But far the greater part of this increase is accounted for 
by higher prices for everything, rather than by a greater 


volume of goods 


Che farms actually produced only a little more in 1917 
than in 1914. Chief grain crops were larger by about 


lhe cotton crop was smaller by one-third. Of iron, coal 
and petroleum we produced one-eighth to one-quarter 

more in 1917 than in 1914 
Measured in total goods produced and consumed, the 
difference between a good year and a bad year is always a 
As the manufacturer’s 


profit usually arises from the last one-fifth or one-quarter 


} hl 


comparatively small percentage. 





of his output, so the whole difference between good and 
bad lies in the last fifteen or twenty per cent. The rule for 
the littlest business or the biggest busine ss, or for an 
individual or for the nation, is that it is the last fifteen per 
cent which puts it over. 

We do not need miracles now. We need the last fifteen 
per cent, which is always to be had by screwing up energy 


‘ 


another notch all along the line. 


Snap Judgments 


N THE summer of 1861 Frémont, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, was in command of the Western Department, 
which he scandalously mismanaged. ugust 31, on his 


own responsibility, he issued a proclamation freeing the 


in his territor Lit 


coln was then bending every 





February 2,/918 


energy to hold the allegiance of the border slave states. 
Writing confidentially he gave it as his opinion that to lose 
them was “ 
He believed Frémont’s proclamation would throw them to 
the Confederacy, and felt obliged, in effect, to annul it. The 
whole Northwest hated slavery. Frémont’s proclamation 


stirred its deepest enthusiasn All contemporary 


nearly the same as to lose the whole game.” 





cord 





show that public opinion was strongly in favor of Frémont 
and against Lincoln 
Ardent Union men denounced the Administration. An 
excellent judge declared that if Frémont were displaced, 
and an election should be held that fall, he would be made 
president. But it is well settled now that Lincoln was 
right and Frémont was wrong 
The following November a “‘rash and self-willed”’ naval 
commander held up the British mail packet Trent and 
fore ibly took from it Mason and Slidell, the Confederax y's 
‘ngland and France. The North was 
delighted with this exploit i 


1. But his act 






commissioners to Eng 


" 
mead 





ne commander was act 





and lioni violation of 
neutral rights upon which the i States had most 

l It brought 
n felt obliged 





vig 


nsisted in dealing wi 
war with England tg the very d 
to surrender the prisoners. 
Shiloh was one of the bloodiest battles of the Civil War 
When the extent of Union casualtics was known. Grant 
gress. Men close 


orous 












was hotly attacked in the press and in ¢ 


to Lincoln urged his dismissal. 


A witness speaks of the “overwhelming tide of popular 
sentiment”’ and ‘“‘the almost universal conviction of the 
President's friends.”’ Lincoln, distressed and, for a time, 
perhaps uncertain, could only rey I can't spare th 


man; he fight 
Examples out of American history might be multiplied 
oln and of Washing- 








No little ficultie f Linc 
ton arose from wrong public opinion 

In wartime events react upon the public mind in a tense 
and emotional state. There is constant danger of snap 
judgment lhe good rule is to take a little time, to wait for 
the second thought 


Commercial Aviation 


AY KNOWN American company announces that 
it is now prepared tow insurance on airplanes, whet 








not engaged in warlare, Just aS many companies write 
insurance on automobile Chis means that mechanical 
flight has developed to the commercial stage. The risl 
altending an airplane in peacelul operation can be cal 
culated with sufficient acc iracy to make it rable The 
risk, in fact, is far smaller than nervous terrestrians imagine 
If the war hazard could be eliminated from recent aér 
experience in Europe it would probably [ i that ric 
ing in an airplane a etent driver ibout 

ile as any other ie Ol ! 

osclentille t ol the ect’ confident! pred 
regular ! i ‘ I l me itely after the 
W Pr | the Atla be crossed tl eal 
nether war er or! t, lor machines have already per 
formed a cont is flight of sufficient duration to cover 
t distance between Newfoundland and Ireland. New 
York to London in twenty-four hours is just round the 
corner. 

Three and a } | ears ol r have carried iirplane 
ce | ent to t would have taken ten or more 
year peac The mer 1 e is at hand. The 
present year probal ee the United States where it 
| 1 have bee a t the head of e line in air- 
plane develo ! 


An Unofficial Tax 


ITMUHE Bankers’ Magazine, of London, shows that from the 


beginning of t war 


value of securitic listed 


decreased nearly four b 





has been a huge fall in 


securities. 





War inflates the price of practically é verything else; but 
it depresses the price of investmet One reason arises 
from simple supply and demand. 

As governments almost monopolize investable capital 
there is very little left to i 
securities; and in the al 


reason or another there is 


pressing on the market—pric 





Another reason is that war 
modities, lessens the value of investments. The invest- 
ments may yield as many dollars as before; but as each 
dollar is worth less, the investments are worth less. It 


amounts to an unofficial war tax on capital invested in 


securities yielding a more or less fixed return. 





Government securities are compa! 
because a powerful motive of patrio 
them, with only secondary regard to the return on the 


investment. But the tax really falls on them too; for the 








higher commodit the less their coupons will 


buy. 


y prices go, 
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Tile PRICE OF Al DOLLAR 
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world; and it 


States, at the he } 
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European War,a 


dollar was wort} 
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cents had been move 
vhen the move- thousand eal 
ment begar " India has beer 
1897 draining ¢ j 


Meantime professors of economics were explaining this 
disagreeable phenomenon. Doubtless the public didn’t 
ntion to all the professors said on the subject; but 


it did get the outstanding point—namely, that the more 


The commonly accepted theory about it is simply an 


application of the familiar old law of supply and demand. 
We have a poor wheat crop; so the supply of wheat 





decreases. Then the price of wheat advances—that is, a 


i ] f 


given bushel of wheat becomes worth more in proportion 


to other articles. We have a big wheat crop; the supply 
increases, and the price falls—a given bushel of wheat 


becomes worth less in proportion to other things. 
; We increase the number of dollars. 
The price of a dollar falls. In other words, its exchange 


value, or value in proportion to other articles, decreases. 


Just so with money. 


When Beads Passed as Money 


ig AGINE a community of Massachusetts Indians in the 
days before the Mayflower landed and started all the 
trouble which subsequently befell them. They possessed a 
stock of goods—-furs, deerskins, bows and arrows. They 
ossessed beads about the size of a pea, with a hole 


through the middle, and polished as smooth as glass. 


Dor 
The Indians prized them for ornaments. The most prized 
sort was made out of clamshells. With the tools at their 
command, cutting these beads out of hard clamshell, boring 
a hole through them and polishing them required a good 
deal of labor 

Everybody wanted them, for everybody always wants 
fashionable ornaments, whether they have enough to eat 

! T practically impervious to time and 
rried about. 
d these beads, called wampum, for 
g of them a foot long an Indian would 
ur robe, because if he didn’t want to 
1 iimself he could always exchange it for 
something else. When white men came they promptly 
recognized this Indian currency and formally ordained 
iat in trade with the Indians three beads should have the 
value of a penny and a fathom of wampum should be equiv- 


easuy Ca 





alent to five shillings. Connecticut accepted wampum in 
payment of taxes 

The price of wampum—its exchange value—was un- 
doubtedly determined by the amount of labor required to 
produce it. By expending a given amount of labor an 
Indian could make an arrow. By expending the same 
nount of labor he could make four clamshell beads. So 
he would exchange an arrow for four beads. 


That is the way currency systems came into being, fi ra 


great many things were used as currency before the world 


lver. Far south of Massachu 


1ad discovered a pretty yellow metal in 
dustlike particles along the beds of mountain streams. 
They used it for ornaments and also to an extent for cur- 
rency until the followers of Cortés and Pizarro took it all 
away from them and murdered and enslaved them to get 
more, 

Suppose some Indians in the pre-Mayflower day had 
discovered a cache of wampum—many bushels of it. 
They would at once have begun offering their superfluity 
for other articles—furs, deerskins, bows and arrows, and so 
on—thereby setting up a greatly increased demand for 
those articles. The prices of the articles would have gone 
up, and a given quantity of wampum would have bought 
less than before. The Indians, in short, would have suffered 
an inflation of the currency. That did happen later on 
when white men, with superior tools and inferior commer- 
cial morality, unloaded a lot of poor, hastily made wampum 
on the Indians and so nearly destroyed its exchange value. 

Keeping in mind the familiar old law of supply and 
demand you will see that it isn’t the absolute number of 
dollars that counts, but the relative number; it isn’t 
simply the supply but the supply relatively to the demand. 
Everything that is offered for sale is a demand for money. 
If the supply of money increases and at the same time the 
demand for it—that is, the quantity of goods offered for 
sale—increases in the same proportion the exchange value 
of money will not alter. 

This has been visualized by drawing a picture of an old- 
fashioned balance. All the dollars in the country are put 
into the right-hand scale. All the goods for sale are put 
into the left-hand scale. If you pour more dollars into the 
right-hand scale while the heap of goods in the left-hand 
scale remains unchanged, the dollars scale will dip down 
le will rise—in other words, prices will 
ially the 


ju 
I 


settled down to gold and si 
setts the Indians | 





and the goods sca 
goup. If, 


balance will hold even—that is, prices will re 





u increase the heap in both scales e« 





nain Uun- 
changed. 

This money theory was worked out from experience. 
Between the years 1500 and 1600 commodity prices in 
Europe more than doubled—according to calculations 
based on the best available data—and t 
that period contains complaints about the cost of 
that sound quite moder: The reason was that in the fore 
part of that centt 


and silver mines, which more than treb 


Spar iards discoy 





of money metals. 

The world’s gold production declined somewhat after 
about 1870, but the produc 
increase, and for some twenty-five ye: ) 
and the United States tended stead ly downward. Then 
the great gold mines f South Africa began to be opened 
up. Annual production of gold, which had averaged about 


ontinued ) 





ces in Europe 





silver from Europe; but the price level in India remair 
low bec ause the mone y+ hoarded ar iad ‘al nt Hove | it 
as a rule in Europe and America the more money there 
the faster it turns 


The Golden Flood Brings Higher Prices 


HE heap of dollars in the right-hand scale by no mear 


consists exclusively or even chiefly of what we commonly 
eall currency —that is, gold, silver and paper mone The 
greater part of it consists of credit: mostly bank credit, or 





bank deposit Taking it by and large, abo 


out of ten when a man buys anything in th ‘ 
he pays for it not with currency but with a check against 





his credit or deposit at the bank; and a bank-c! k dollar 
counts for just as much in purchasing power as a currency 
dollar. 

From 1897 to 1914 the stock of money in circulation in 


the United States somewhat more than doubled. Banl 
deposits, excluding deposits of one bank with anothe1 
somewhat more than trebled. And wholesale price f all 
leading commodities taken together, as reported by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor 


Washington, increased about one-half. 


The total heap of dollars increased about threefold The 
heap of goods also increased greatly, but not enough to 
offset the increase in dollar So prices went up about fif 
per cent—which means that the value of each d ir. a 
measured by what it would buy, shrunk in proportior ly 
the total dollar heap in 1914 there were about five and a 
half bank-check or bank-deposit dollars for every curt 
dollar; and the | check dollars 1 é ‘ » th 
relative influence « } ( ‘ r ‘ 


a half to one. 
War has increased the number 
quite be dering hig Oper 
about the ime way lit be gerent 
to the same extent The f t eflect { r er ly 
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alling in gold coins from ordinary circulation—the gold 
‘ 0-4 reased to three and three-quarter 
he “‘uncovered”’ paper mone that in excess 

1 reserve nereased from a little more than one 

fteos } i r 
\ I i alone ere Dani nect are 
; e used ar here the governme 

, ‘ veal } | 1ed al it seve D 
f paper mone nee ar began. Circulating 
‘ I e Ba f France have increased from 
irter lars to more that I 

Germat! not far behind 
on all belligerent countries began floating war loans. 
df e eve try inted to make credit as easy as 
e so that everybody would be encouraged to sub- 
e to the bond The t \ were called upon to extend 
t liberally, especially to bond subscribers. In Germany 
4 ‘ of bank wa set up to tacilitate borrowing. 
And hen the | ere d the banks everywhere 
ined money on ther it a low rate of interest and or 
i erm \ tn i ancing increased I mily the 
j ‘ f « re kc but the number of ba 


THE RIREELY OF £1 


By Marion Polk Angellotti 


REYNARD pity, recalling how Miss Falconer had stood 


xV 
nding to the courtyard of 


l of the Three Kings I tooka 





ben beneath a trel is, 
vould be picturesquely ZFELUSTRATEDO BY GRANT 
overed with vine ind purple 
flower To top here for a time, 
moking would seem a natural 
proceeding, and while I held such 


post of recognizance nothing 
ert could transpire in the envi 
ons without being seen. Enough 
had developed already though, 
heaven was witness! I lit a ciga- 
ette and prepared 
Like a sleuth noting salient 


points I glanced round the rec- 


‘ U M S | uconer 

or ided in darkne at the 
eft. up another flight of stair 
my own uninviting domain. The 


quarters of Van Blarcom and his 
niformed friends opened from the 
rallervy above the treet passage, 


lacing the main} rtion of the inn, 


ict heltered the kitchen and 
ad mange such was the m 

ple, | ‘ ive etting 
Bleau, I now felt tolerably ire, 
a merely a milestone on the 
te of M Faleoner. Next 
rning, at inrise probably, she 


would resume her journe’ for parts 


before he left the inn or merely 
follow her? The latter doubtle 
nee they aid she was on her 
vay to get the papers which they 
vanted f Frances 
Upsta n the room where Van 
Blarcom and | had held our cor 
ference the hutters had been re 
pened. There wa ist one light 
be seen, a wing point, which 
eyond all question was the tip of 
i ya If | wa Keeping vigil 
om above he returned the 





| ent; nor did he mean that 

I lid not iny secret collog 
\ the girl that nig I vore 
{tly but earnestly. Considering 
rather decent a tude ni 
efforts from the ver to en 
ghten mea » the sl was 

' was < } 
iggt sined w 1 





The mystery of the gray car had been solved, and’ with 


ngeance Instead of being freighted with accomplices, 
| had at first thought pos ible, it had carried the re pre 
tatives of justice, in the persons of three officers and my 
ecret-service friend. A queer conjunction, that; but, then, 
ignorance of French methods was abysmal Perhaps 


h was the usual mode of doing things in time of war 
Van Blarcom’s explanation, though it made me furious, 
There was a certain grim appo- 


1g brought convictior 


tene about it ali rhe night in New York, the events 
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or bank-deposit dollars. In England, where on the whole it 
has been more conservatively managed than anywhere else 
in Europe, the number of currency dollars has increased 
mostly through the issuance of a special war currency — by 
nearly one billion; and up to June 30 last deposits of the 
eading commercial banks had increased about a billion 
and a half. Also, commodity prices, as indicated by the 
London Economist’s index number, increased from July, 
1914, to November, 1917, by a hundred and twenty per 
cent. The Englishman’s dollar had shrunk more than 
half 

War began increasing the dollar heap in the United 
States while we were nominally at peace. The Allies 
bought enormous quantities of goods here and paid us 
partly in gold. In the fiscal years 1915 and 1916—years 
ending June 30—our stock of that money metal increased 
more than four hundred million dollars. 

As soon as we declared war the processes that increased 
p of bank-deposit dollars abroad began operating 
here. To encourage subscriptions to the Liberty Loans, 
banks made borrowing easy. When the second Liberty Loan 
was floated, for example, all the leading banks in New York 
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joined in publishing page advertisements agreeing to 
carry the bonds until such time as subscribers could pay 
for them, at the same interest that the bonds bore — four 
per cent. Anybody with a bank account could simply sign 
an application blank and his bank would carry the bonds 
until he paid off the loan. 

Say your bank is a member of the Federal Reserve 
system—as all national banks and a great many state 
banks now are. You subscribe to a thousand dollars of 
Liberty Bonds and borrow the money from the bank. The 
bank takes your note at ninety days, with the Liberty 
Bond as collateral security. It can immediately carry that 
note over to the Federal Reserve bank in its district and 
the Federal Reserve bank will rediscount it, giving your 
bank credit for the proceeds. 

By pledging its customers’ notes as collateral your bank 
can get Federal Reserve circulating notes-—-currency dol- 
lars—from the Reserve bank. But probably, having redis- 
counted your note, it would simply take a credit on the 
books of the Reserve bank. That credit on the books of 
the Reserve bank becomes lawful reserve for your bank 


(Continued on Page 85 














urged to it by some sense of duty, some tie 
of blood. 
Yes, that was it, I told myself in sudden 


on the steps in her nurse’s cos- 
tume, straight and slender, her 
gray eyes full of fire, her face glow- 
ing like a rose. Perhaps she was 
of the enemy’s country. Perhaps 
those she loved, those who made 
up her life, had set her feet in this 
path that she was treading. If she 
was a spy—Lord, how the mere 
word hurt one!—it wasn’t for ig- 
noble motives; it wasn’t for pay! 

I came impulsively to the con- 
clusion that there was just one 
course for my taking: To see her, 
and to beg, bully or wheedle from 
her the unvarnished truth. Then, 
if it was as I feared, she should go 
back to Paris if I had to carry her; 
she should accompany me to Bor- 
deaux, and on the first steamer 
she should sail from France. Yes, 
and the army should have its pa 
pers, for she should tell me where 
they were hidden. Her work 
should end; but these men up- 
stairs should not track her, and 
trap her, and drag her off to prison, 
perhaps to death! 

There was danger in the plan, 
even if I could accomplish it. I 
would get myself into trouble, 
dark and deep. Well, if I had to 
languish behind bars I could sur- 
vive it—and she mightn’t. As I 
thought of that I knew | had ir- 
revocably made up my mind. 

It was a problem, nevertheless, 
to arrange an interview, with Van 
Blarcom sitting at his window 
watching melikealynx. I couldn’t 
go up the stairs and batter on her 
door till she openedit; apart from 
the reception she would give me it 
would simply amount to making 
a present of my intentions to the 
men across the way. Yet who 
knew how long they would keep 
up their surveillance? Till I re- 
tired probably! 

“T’d give something to choke 








nor- “You Mean,"' She Whispered, ““‘That Something Dreadful Has Happened. 


the —the Men Who Came Last Night?"' 


of the steamer, the unsatisfactory character of the girl’s 
actions—all fitted neatly into the plan; while the mere 
personnel of the pursuing party was sufficient assurance 

French officers, as I well knew, being neither liars nor fools. 
Neither, I patriotically assumed, were the men of my 
country’s secret service, however humble their part as cogs 
in that great machinery or however distasteful Mr. van 
Blarcom, personally, might be to me. And finally, I could 
not deny that women, clever, well-born and beautiful, had 
served as spies a thousand times in the world’s history, 


Is it About 


you and be done with it!’”’ was the 
benediction I wafted toward the 
sentinel above. 

I was owning myself at my wit’s end when a ray of hope 
was vouchsafed me, the kitchen door opening and giving 
egress to a leather-clad figure which strode across the 
courtyard, lantern in hand, and let itself into the garage. 
Despite the dimness I recognized Miss Falconer’s chauf- 
feur, the man she had addressed as Georges when they 
left the Rue St. Dominique. The very link I needed, pro- 
vided I could get into communication with him! I rose, 
stretched myself lazily and began to pace the court. 
Centinued on Page 24 

















































































High value for your money! 


In fact you get a two-fold value in this nourishing soup. 


You not only get unusual food value in the soup itself but you save money 
in using it. You do not have to add anything to make it complete. You have 
no expense for extra materials, no cooking cost, no labor, no waste. 


You have a delicious strength-giving food all cooked, prepared and ready 
for your table in three minutes. A food so satisfying that you can almost 


make a meal of it. 


There is not a food you can name more truly economical than 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It supplies practically every element 
essential to a properly balanced diet. 

The invigorating stock we make from 
high grade Government inspected beef. In 
this stock we combine choice potatoes, 
chantenay carrots and Canadian ruta- 
bagas—attractively diced. We add baby 
lima beans, small peas, barley, rice, Coun- 
try Gentleman corn, Dutch cabbage and 
fresh okra, celery and parsley. We include 
also a fine tomato purée, a sprinkling of 
macaroni alphabets and a slight flavoring of 
leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 

You could not buy the materials and 
make such a soup at anywhere near so low 
a cost. 

In using Campbell's you have the benefit 


You will find it true economy to keep a supply of this 
wholesome appetizing soup always on hand. Be sure to 
add boiling water. Bring the soup to the boiling point, allow 


it to siramer a moment, then serve. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 


of the entire Campbell organization—the 
extensive Campbell farms, the Campbell 
agricultural staff, our staff of expert buyers 
and experienced chefs, the Campbell kitch- 
ens with their unequaled equipment and 
facilities. 

All this is co-operative economy on the 
largest scale. It insures you the finest and 
freshest ingredients. It eliminates the loss, 
waste and spoilage of retail marketing. It 
makes a difference in 
your gas bill or coal 
bill. Best of all it 
provides you with a 
never failing source of 
health and vigorous 
condition. 
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(Continued from Page 22 

Perhaps a dozen times I crossed and recrossed it, each turn 
me past the garage and affording me a brief glance 
thir The chauffeur, coat flung aside, sleeves rolled up, 
ird at work, overhauling his engine Up at the win- 
I could see the glowing cigar tip move now to this side, 
that—not for an instant was Van Blarcom allowing 

‘ ( cape from sight. 
After taking one more turn I halted, yawned audibly for 
e sentry’s benefit, and seated myself once more, this time 
bench by the door of the garage. Van Blarcom’s cigar 
ecame stationary again. The chauffeur, who had satis- 
ed himself as to the engine and was now passing critical 
: hes in the tires, looked up at me casu- 
Kneeling there, his tools 
bout him, he was plainly visible in the light of the smoky 
tern— a young man, twenty three or four, perhaps, 
ongly built and obviously of French-peasant stock, with 
nest blue eyes and a face not unduly intelligent, but 
roughly frank and open in its cast. The actors in my 


rers over the gi 





illy,. then resumed |} work. 


drama, I had to own, were puzzling. This lad looked no 
wre fitted than Miss Falconer for a treacherous role. 
How theatrical it all was! And yet it had its zest. I 
nfess I experienced a certain thrill, entirely new to me, 

uw | bent forward with my arms on my knees and my head 





ywered to hide my face. ; 
‘’ T muttered beneath my breath. 

The chauffeur started, knocking a tool from the running 
board beside him. His eyes, half-startled, half-fierce, fixed 
themselves on me; his hand went toward his pocket in a 
nost significant way. In a minute he would be shooting 
me, I reflected grimly. And upstairs, the very stillness 
slarcom shrieked suspicion—he could not have 


4 ’ 
litention, George 


of Var 
helped hearing the clatter that the falling tool had made 

‘Don’t be a fool,”” I muttered, low but sharply. “I 
} 


know where you ard mademoiselle come from; I know she 

upstairs now; if I wished you any harm I could have had 
the mayor and the gendarmes here an hour ago! Kee p 
ro } 
are t 


yurhead—w eing watched. Have a good look at me 


‘ 
first if you feel you want to. Then take your hand off that 
revolver, and pretend to go to work!” 

Throwing my head back I began blowing clouds of 
moke, wondering every instant whether a bullet would 

hiz through my brain. I could feel Georges’ gaze upon 
me; I knew it was a critical moment. But as his kind are 

rewd judges of caste and character I had my hopes. 

They were justified, for presently I heard him draw a 
breath of relief. His hand came out of his pocket. “ Par- 
r,”’ he whispered, and began a vigorous pre- 
tense of polishing the car. 

Again I leaned forward to hide the fact that my lips 
were moving. “When you speak to me keep your head 
bent, as I do.” 

Monsieur, yes.”’ 
Men of the French Army are here, with 
police. They accuse mademoiselle of 
erious things, of acts of treason, of being on her way to 
1¢ foes of France. They are watching. 
'o-morrow if she departs they mean to follow, and to 


don, monsieur 





irrest her when they have gained proof of what she 
* Mon Dieu, monsieur! What shall I de?” 
There was appeal in his voice. Convinced of my 


good faith he was quite simply shifting the business 
to my shoulders—the French peasant trusting the 
his master’s class. And oddly 
enough I found myself responding as if to a trusted 


man he inked as of 
person. I smoked a little,wondering whether or not 
Van Blarcom could catch the faint mutter of our 
voice Then | gave my orders in the same muffled 


‘You will tell the rvants that you wish to sleep 
You will stay here 
arly dawn. Then you will 
ep to mademoiselle’s door and whisper what I 


ve told you, and say that I beg her to meet me 





e o'clock, before those others have awakened, 

I’ lering a rendezvous, I hesitated. The room 
ere | had dined, with it stone floor, its beamed 
ind dark pane ame first to my mind. | 


fancied, though, that some outdoors spot might be 
ifer. Opportunely I remembered that a passage led past 
his room, and that at its end I had glimpsed a little garden 
behind the inn. 

‘ in the garden,” I finished; and risked one straight 


9" 


I can trust you, Georges? 


loo it him. “ 


he young man’s throat seemed to close. “ Monsieur 
e Due was my foster brother, monsieur,” he whispered. 





would die for him. 
Who the deuce Monsieur le Duc might be I did not tarry 


to ponder. I had done all I could; the future was on the 





nees of the gods. Having smoked one more cigarette for 
he sake of verisimilitude I rose and crossed the courtyard 
to the stairs, where madame was descending. She had, 
e informed me, been preparing my bed. 
And I wish monsieur good repose,”’ she ended volubly. 
litherto no Zeppelins have come to Bleau to disturb 
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our dreams. Though, alas, who 

knows what they will do, now 

that we have lost our most gal- . 
lant hero? Monsieur has heard 
of the Firefly of France?” 

That name again! Odd how 
it seemed to pursue me. “IT be- 
lieve I shall meet that fellow 
some time, if he’s living,” I re- 
flected as I climbed the 
stairs. 

In my room, my can- 
dle lighted, I resigned 
myself to a ghastly 
night. I don’t like dis- 
comfort, though I can 
put up with it when I 
must. The bed 
looked as hard as 
nails; the bowl 
made cleanliness 
a duty, not a 
pleasure. And to 
think that I might 
have been sleep- 
ing in comfort at 
the Ritz! 

Tossing from 
side to side, 


a 
—, 
| oth? in ae 


- 


a 
Across the Courtyard I Recognized Miss Faiconer's 
Chauffeur—the Very Link I Needed, Provided I Coutd 
Get Into Communication With Him! 


pounding a cast-iron pillow, I dozed through uneasy inter- 


vals and woke with groans and starts. I could not rid 
myself of the sense of something ominous hanging over 
me. The gray car ramped through my dreams; so did Van 
Blarcom; and between sleeping and waking I pictured 
my coming interview with the girl, her probable terror, the 
force and menaces I should have to use, our hurried flight. 

At length I fell into a heavy, exhausted slumber, from 
which, toward morning I fancied, I sat up suddenly with 
the dazed impression of some sound echoing in my ears. 
Springing out of bed I groped my way to the window. The 
galleries lay peaceful and empty in the moonlight; and 
down in the courtyard there was no slightest sign of life. 

I went back to bed in a state of jangled nerves. Again I 
dozed, and a dim light was creeping through the window 
when I woke. I looked out again. “Hello!” I muttered, 
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for though the hotel seemed wrapped in slumber the door 
of the garage now stood ajar. Was it possible that Miss 
Falconer had stolen a march on me—that the automobile 
could have left the premises without my being roused? It 
was only four o'clock, but all wish for sleep had left 
me. I decided to investigate without any more adieu. 

I made the best toilet that cold water and a cracked 
mirror permitted, longing the while for a bath, fora 
breakfast tray, for a hundred civilized things. Taking 
my hat and coat I went quietly down the staircase. 
The garage door beckoned me—and all unprepared I 
walked into the tragedy of the affair. 

In the dim place there were signs of a desperate 
struggle. The rugs and cushions of Miss Falconer’s 
automobile were scattered far and wide. The gray car had 
vanished; and in the center of the floor was Georges, the 
chauffeur, lying on his back with arms extended, and staring 


up at the ceiling with wide, unseeing blue eyes. 


XVI 
NEELING by the young man’s side I felt for his pulse, 
but the moment my fingers touched his cold wrist I 
knew the truth. There flashed into my mind queer] 
things do at grim moments, an often-heard expression 
about rigor mortis setting in With this poor fellow it had 
not started; but he was dead, for all that. The most skill- 
ful surgeon in Europe could not have he lped him now. 
It was murder, I never doubted. The confusion of the 
garage was proof of it; and the instrument, once I looked 


about me, was not far to seel Divided between rage, 





horror and pity I saw a sort of sharp stiletto, suitable for 


use as a penknife or letter opener, which after doing its 





work had been cast upon the floor. 

I remained on my knees beside the lad, smitten with a 
keen remorse. I knew no good of him; I had even sus- 
pected him; but he had an honest face. Why had I not 
kept watch all night? The instructions I had given, the 
plan I had thought so clever might be responsible for the 
killing; it must have been some echo of the struggle that 


had roused me when I had wakened and glanced out, and 


gone placidly back to sleep! 
Had Van Blarcom caught our whispered colloquy or 
surmised it? Helped by his precious colleagues he must 


have taken Georges unprepared, throttled him to prevent 
his shouting, and ended his frantic struggles with one 
swift, ruthless blow. But why? What sort of soldiers could 
these be who wore the uniform of a brave, chivalrous 
country and yet did murder? And what sort of mission 
were they bound upon that for no visible gain or motive 
they risked desperate work like this? 

And the girl upstairs? The thought was like a knife 
thrust; it brought me to my feet, my heart pounding, my 
forehead cold and wet. I told myself that she must be 
safe, that wholesale killing could not be the aim of these 
wretches, that the gray automobile was not what certain of 





our sheets, in their tales of gunmen, like to call a “‘mu: 
der car.”” But what did I know about it? I was in a funk, 
a funk of the bluest variety. In that one age-long moment 
I learned what sheer fright meant. 

Without knowing how I got there I found myself in the 
gallery. The doors that lined it were rickety and worm- 





eaten; I stared sickly at them—a mere twist of practiced 
fingers and they could be forced open by anyone who cared 
to try! I thought I heard a faint breathing inside the girl’s 
room; but I wasn’t sure; I was too rattled. Very guard- 
edly I knocked—and got no answer. Then in utter panic 
I knocked louder, at risk of disturbing the whole house 
“Georges, c'est vous?”’ It was the drowsiest of murmurs, 
but few things have been so welcome to me in all my life. 
my knees were wabbling 


of mind t« 


“Yes, mademoiselle 
under me I summoned p 


the poor huddled mass of 





impersonate 





in the garage. 


: : : ’ 
\/tendez done 


I could hear her stirring; » believed I had come with 
some summons, with some news. Well, it was imperative 


that I should see her. I waited obediently until the door 





swung open and revealed her, in a loose robe of blue, with 
her hair in a ruddy mass about her shoulders and the sleep 
still lingering in her eyes. ‘Mr. Bayne!” 

Such was my relief at finding my fears unealled-for I 
could have danced a breakdown on that crazy gallery, 
snapping my fingers in castanet fashion above my head; 
I had forgotten entirely the straine i terms of our parting, 
but she remembered. A bright wave of scarlet ran over her 
face, her neck, her forehead. She gasped, clutched her robe 
about her, would have shut her door if I had not foreseen 
the strategic movement and inserted a foot in the dimin- 
ishing crack—just in time. 

“T beg your pardon,” I began hastily; “I am really 
extremely sorry. But something has occurred which forces 





me to speak to you 
“There can be nothing which forces you to come here 
nothing!”’ Her lips were trembling; her voice wavered: 
the apparent shamelessness of my behavior was driving her 
to the verge of tears. “‘Is there no place where I am safe 
from you? Mr. Bayne, how can you? I shan’t listen toa 


} 


single word while you keep your foot in the door! 





Continued on Page 26 




















































































Winter Emphasizes 
Staggard Superiority 


The original and peculiar construction of the 
Staggard Tread gives extra security at all 
seasons. 


At no time does it assert itself so decisively as 
in the winter months. 





Users of Staggard Treads are especially im- 
mune from the side-skid of slippery snows and 
treacherous slush that so frequently makes 
winter driving dangerous. 

No other tread is so scientifically built to 
hold the road. 


The Staggard Tread 1s the scientific so- 
lution of the non-skid problem. 

It was patented (Sept. 15-22, 1908) by The 
Republic Rubber Corporation as the first 
effective rubber non-skid tire. 

It gives maximum non-skid with minimum 
friction. 


There is literally no other tread on the market 
that gives similar security in winter driving. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 





Republic 
STAGCARD 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 


REPUBLIC TIRES 
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\ | l er "I prote ted 
erfe I did 1 would shut me 
B i ca f elf it I’m not trying to 

, I 1t you would speak lower 
ike ¢ é hief to pay! 

M e, | ent note that was re 
| el i ng respect r 

ed \ it ne OKE 

We eo 4 


A; ( ( ed I 

H | ( ed the man betore é 

( ‘ i is qu I | 
) é Don't stop 

rie ru ‘ t l per ol ‘ if 

\ to the garden, and 


‘ id lé ) « il my reque 
You me ered hat ymett g dreadful 
ippe | e men who came last 
ve B nie , j I urged her wit f ‘ 
rtine ex! ‘ uu come dow! , And to 
t the d I turned to go 
Once he id « ed er, I halted at the sta 
AS€ wed | ind out hesitation circled the 
gallery to the rooms of Mr. John van Blarcom and | 
iriend I had 1 enough of uncertainties; henceforth I 
meant to deal with fact It was barely possible that I was 
istly anathema r these gentlemen—that while they 
vere peacefull e g thieves had broken in below. 
[wo knoch the first rathe tentative, the second 
D er net g no response, I leliberately tried the knob 
and felt the door prompt! eld to me; then, with equal 
delil ition, I lropped my hand into my pocket, where my 
revolver lay. If someone sprang at me and tried to crack 
m ead or to tal me tabbing was popular here- 
about I was in astate of armed preparedness. But when 
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I stepped inside I found an empty room, a bed in which 
no one had slept. 

Grown brazen I strode across to the inner door 
opened it. More emptiness greeted me; the four men 
plainly taken French leave in their gray car. It was strange 
that the hum of their departure had not roused me; they 
must, before starting the motor, have pushed their auto- 
mobile from the courtyard and out of earshot down the 
street. 


For a moment I stood i 


1 the deserted room reflecting 
ftly. The situation was desperate, for in another hour 
e inn would be stirring; and Miss Falconer, I felt sure, 
ild not afford to be found here when that came to pass. 
Murder investigations are searching things. All strangers 
beneath this roof would be interrogated narrowly. If any- 





one had a secret—and she certainly had several! the 
chances were heavy that it would be dragged to light. 

For some reason this prospect was unspeakably frig} tful 
to me. Under its spur I hatched the craziest scheme that 
man eve f as I look back 
at them, seem almost beyond belief. I must get Mi 
Faleoner off for Paris, I determined. And since it was 
possible that the villagers would see us leaving she must 


. ind took steps whict 


thought o 





appear to go with her chauffeur, as she had come. 

I descended forthwith to the garage, where the mur- 
dered mar lay sprawling; shook out and folded the rugs 
which had been scattered in the struggle; picked up the 
cushions and replaced them in the car. Then borrowing a 
ruse from the enemy I set the door wide open, and, puffing 
and panting, pushed the blue automobile into the court- 
yard, through the passage and down the street. 

What comes next I ask no one to credit. Retrospex 
I myself have doubted it. It lives in my memory as a 
grisly nightmare rather than as a fact. To be brief, I 
returned to the scene of the crime, shut out any possible 
audience by closing the door and disrobed hastily. Then 
I removed the leather costume of the victim; donned it; 
laced on his boots, which by good fortune were loose 
instead of tight; and picking up his visored cap from the 
floor where it had fallen stood forth to all seeming as gen- 
uine a member of the proletariat as ever wore goggles and 
held a wheel! 

By this time my teeth were clenched as if in the throes 
of lockjaw. Had I paused to think for a single instant all 


; } 


tively 
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my nerve would have oozed away. But I had no time to 
spend on thought; I had to work on—and to save Miss 


Falconer. The whole ghoulish business would be futile if 
in servants found the body. The mere flight of all 





the 
the guests would certainly stir suspicion; let the murder 
transpire as well, and at once we should be pursued. 
The garage, from the looks of it, was not often put to 
service. A dusty spot, festooned with cobwebs, it cried to 
the skies for brooms and mops. In the background, appar 
el! ly undisturbed since the day ; of the First Empire, a 
great pile of straw mixed with junk of various kinds lay 


against the and most reluctantly, my every fiber 





shrieking protest, I saw what use I might make of this 
débris—if I could! 

“Go to it!” I told myself inexorably but miserably 

f liking it, you know. You've got to 


“Tt’s not a question o 
do it.””. Grimly I 
poor chap’s DO ly, ar 
from head to foot. By this action, I surmised, I was ren 
dering myself a probable accessory and a certain suspect; 
but the one thing I really cared about was my last glimpse 
of that patient face. 

“Sorry, old man,” was all the apology I could muster 


“And if I ever get a chance at the peo} 


he 


wrapped my discarded clothes about 





t 
l 7 





gved it to the straw and coveres 


le who did it you 


can count on me!” 


With a sigh of complete exhaustion I rose and looked 
about. All signs of the crime had been obliterated from 


rn 





the garage. “I must be crazy!” I thought, as the eno 
of the thing rushed on me. “I wonder why I did it? 


I wonder whether or not I can forget it some day—maybe 


ILy 


after twenty years? 
As I opened the d 
growing clearer. I was late; the girl, coated and hatted, 


ready for flitting, was already at the rendezvous. At sight 


or to the garden the dim light was 





of me in my leather togs she started backward; then, 
resolutely controlled, she drew herself up and faced me 
silently, her hands clutchin l 
apart. 

““Won’t you sit dov I began lamely, indicating an 
iron bench. It was all so different from the interview I 


at her furs, her lips a little 





had planned last night! “I want to speak to you about 
your chauffeur, Miss Falconer. This morning I found him 
hurt—very badly hurt s 


Continued on Page 77 





This May Prove a Rather Nasty Mess, I'm Sorry to Say. 














The French Police, You Know, are — Well, They're Capable and Very Thorough"’ 
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ing spectacle. 
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of on meat was the merest incident. He would have retorted 
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A lurn of the Switch 
A Lattery of Boilers 


HE modern, ethcient, specialized plant takes its power 

from the central station—the Electric Power Com- 

panies who specialize in the generation and sale of 
electrical current. 


The manufacturer operating a power plant has his own 
troubles these days: Labor, coal, freight embargoes, and 
Huctuating costs keep him guessing as to how to turn out full 
production on time—at a profit. 


The electrical power companies will relieve him of all this 
bother, so that his plant may be operated 4y a turn of the switch. 
No manufacturer should carry the cost and waste of his own 
power plant, when he can get electrical power on a contract 
basis at a stabilized cost. 


The Men Who Know 


lox ality = = herever a factory Is ope rated, there are 
- o - ° 
‘trical contractor-firms who carefully engineer and 


ically install electrical equipment. They can save 

cost of equipment and installation, and earn actual 
lanning for economical operation. 

of specialists. Plant and building owners are 

idea of having architects plan their buildings, 

ineers to lay out the machinery equipment, electrical 


yntractors to do the electrical work—and, of course, 


ctrical power. 
; ; 
Whether for your present plant, a new plant you are planning 


} . 11 1 . , 
tional machinery, Call On your electrical contractor at 
t 


id 
d 


power company, to show you how to save time, trouble an 


ioney, and how to figure a fixed cost on your power. 


ECCO teas WIRE 


The Electric Cable Company, 10 East 43rd Street, New York City 


ry purpose where rubber ered wire u 
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what it means. I can’t take it in. I wonder if any man 
ean!” 
“There is only one who pretends to do so,”’ I replied, 
‘and—maybe he’s mistaken!” 
‘All the same,” insisted Sanderson as 
the stairs bedward—‘take it from me 
mone will be there when the time comes! 
that if everybody in the United States gave o1 
1 wer e Government it would amount to five hundred 
1 seventy-two ! ion dollars a year? We're the richest 





f nd our money Is going to win the w 
It would if we could eat bank notes or shoot dollars at 
the Germans!” I retorted as a final voll 
‘What rot!’’ he yawned. “Well, good night pet 


| 


~akfast 





you in the n ing. What do you want for bre 
ham or bacor 
A telegram from Morris in Washington to the effect 





that he would be at the New York office on Monday morn- 
ing brought us back to the city before the expecte d con- 
clusion of our visit. But during the time we spent at 


Sanderson’s country place nothing occurred to alter our 









mpression that our host actually believed he was doing 
his full duty to country and living up to the highes 
tandards of pat tism—to say nothing of those of the 
Food Administration pledge card that hung in the coat- 
room window-—so long as he ate hot corn muffins for 
Sunday luncheon. 

I fear there is a certain vagueness about Mr. Hoover's 
requirements that is easily availed of by the self-indulgent. 


We afford to be indefinite if we are to win this war. 
There is, too, a very general misconception 


that by 


cannot 
to the effect 
saving food in accordance with the wishes of the 
shall also save money. Of coursé¢ 
Though it may be true that 


istrator we this 


utterly 


admir 


mistaken idea. 


S$ an 
if one is patriotic enough to save white flour, meat and 
bacon in accordance with Mr. Hoover’s request he may, 





Was White, Haggard, Tortured — Utterty Different From the Day 
When I Bade Him Good:-«by 
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as a result, possibly become so thrifty that he will econo- 
mize all along the line, and so incidentally save money, the 
fact remains that the purpose of the pledge card is simply 
to induce people, so far as possible, to go without those 
staples of food of which there is a shortage in order that 

j furnish them in the needed quantities to our 
and our own men abroad. In point of fact, I have 
ind it just a shade more ¢ xpensive to bea pe rfect Hoov- 

t rhe only motive for Hooverism, 
pure and simple. 





in not to be one. 


as sucn, 1s patriotism, 


my arrival at the office on Monday morning I found 
my two partners already there, I had not seen Morris 





nce my departure for the Orient in December, 1916, and 
I was surprised at the change in him. He had grown quite 
gray and the lines on his face and the weariness in his eyes 


indicated only too plainly the strain he had been under 
during all the hot summer months when, instead of sitting 
on his veranda at Bar Harbor, he had toiled at the Treas 
ury Department, with the thermometer hovering round 
a hundred degrees. There was, too, a gravity about his 


ad t 


lress that was new. 


He quite 


There was notl 


agreed with us, he said, about the business. 
ing in it at the present juncture from any 


w. Beside s, the Government needed clerks and 





tenographers, and by discharging ours we should be re- 


leasing labor. Then he turned to me and asked what I 
was going to do. I had been asking myself that question 
for some time. My son Jack was already on the other 


was working day and night at war relief; 


ghter was studying in 


ie; my wuHe 


inmarried di: a business college 





my 
eight hours a day; and my surgeon son-in-law was in the 
Harvard Medical Unit at the Front, where he had barely 
escaped being blown to atoms by a bomb dropped by a 
German airman, by reluctantly consenting to leave his 
to joir a poker game which could not have beer played 
him. 


cot 
without Il was the only person in my family who 
wasn’t doing anything 
embarrassing, since I 


which was 
had 
good deal of talking on the subject 


done a 


of patriotic duty 
What I really 
as near the Front as I could 


but my 


wanted to do was 
to get 
some sort of a military job; 
hope s had been shattered when the 
medical examiner of one of the big 
life-insurance companies had turned 





down my application fora policy on 
the ground that I had a bad 
I felt like a spring ct but that 
doctor had cooked the 


heart. 
icKken; 
chicke n, SO 
far as active service was conce rned. 
I was fifty 

cally active 


I didn’ 


two years old and physi- 
heart, 


t believe in medicos anyhow. 


in spite of my 


What do they know about it? 

Of course | could get busy on a 
Liberty Loan campaign or a Red 
Cross drive; but 1 wanted to do 
something more than merely solicit 
subscriptio I had volunteered 
m ervices to*the Food Adminis- 
tratio but its officials had not, as 
yet, seen fit to avail themselves of 
my offer. I had written to the War 


Department, the State Department 
Navy Department, but none 
of had all excited 
about me. 
My pride 


shock and my 


them seemed al 
had suffered a distinct 
nad 
tind- 
tle appreciated. I 
lfa 
ot fellow 


Now it appeare d, 


self-esteem be- 


come very mut h deflated since 
ing myself so lit 
had always rather fancied myse 
} 


really distinguis 


fora bond broker. 


however distinguished I might be, 
I wasn't Vanted il present, of 
course; 

‘Yes, John. What are you going 
to do?” he repeated. “Isn't it time 
you started on something?” 

[hat is the question,”’ | replied. 
“Il want to do the work I am best 
fitted for; where it will do the most 


good. But | can’t seer to find any 
job. Middle-aged mer 
Of « 


on the market 


or solicit’ contribution 


bandages I 
but I'd like to get nearer the Front 

To my astonishment ordina 
and 
palm of hi 


my 
rily wwied 
pounded a fist into the 
other hand 
‘Nearer the F 
patiently “Nex 
Anybody who 
Continued on Page 32 
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**Preposterous!"’ I ex- 
claimed The proposition 
was simplicity itself, but it 
eemed utterly chimerical. 
It can’t be done! 
| don’t ki ¥ whether it 
ca ) re ed Mort 
“There are ) ul 
know! acto involved 
There the factor of accu 
mulated irplus wealth Line 
factor of yearly saving in the 
I t for ol ( irs iS i 
” yple we have aiwa saved 
a proportion of what we have 
produced miv itl tina 
form that heipus muct 
house I ids, and so The 
tact of how far our ten n yn pl 
ind W take e place I men, a 
* have ‘ »> been regarace is to 
here going to be a tre ! 
middle-aged The age or 
| Da \“\ be pu ed hive 
en will be utilized for the ornat 
( ’ ee} 2 
“The om the practi 
rY i va ‘ ‘ t I 
’ ‘ | ‘ ‘ t 
Wwe And ere { 
i At is a pt t i ive 
ived 
“WwW ! e a long r 
ye ‘ , the n 
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cor ision as to what the tas onfronting us actu 
amounts yin DllONS 
**Congress has appropriate d twenty billion dollars for 


rposes. 


} 
anda 8 





meet the Y 
ent the 1 
1 in other 
a ime that t 








ale was oS 
luction of 
al " r 
& Le t 
‘ inpreces 
gout 
* gupy] 
lai pr 
to ty! ‘ 
that 
> il lea 
The or 
fort . 
ive Io! pe 











Of this about five billion will go for soldiers’ 








objects not requiring ar productio 
fifteen | 3 1 
acture of materials 
and production. OW 
duction of the United 
is W mean an added 
or a total of forty | 
st our pre is t e. How are we 
i labor to meet this new 
first extending and 





»> be able o increase 

wr? itwent ‘ 

rease ol twent per cent 

n! Where it coming 

er is that it must be ed! Wemust 

cent of the amount of our annual pre-war 
forty billior that we must de ny our- 


o the Government 








elves and release t goods and labor 
amounting to about ten billion dollars! 

That is the basis of Mr. Vanderlip’ rift Campaign 
and |} paving Certificates, isn’t it?’ asked Lord. ‘‘The 
t that if we lend the money to the Government 
ve snall Nave l so much less left to spend on ourselve 
a i i the amount of food, goods and lat or for Sale reé 
main tically the same, we are obliged to save or give 
ip what the Government needs to ~ 





ng trar 





Knee Breeches for Some are the Insignia of Respectability; and, of Course, 


One Can be Nothing if Not Respectabie! 


ne pre it inknow! 
illy able women can 
how far the men who 
ld can be made usef 
rejuvenation of the 
lroads, for instance, 


d decrepit 








{ ec sucn as 
t how 
iv ie rthat 
how 
and above wl we ve 
t 1 tremendo 





inat it, € 
that we need s 
to make em 
< nduc 
, lnctior r 
produc Oo 
t ly t} 
practically é 
the goods and 
elves As | 
ture that Is! 
involves a din 
rwil , } 
for winning the 
One t} y 
the mone 


ur and labor 


ending to the Government the 


is going without the flo 
ven than | 
ithout, 


lared. 








!”’ he “Tt isn’t the money 


things and 


ae 
th ings 
> can get those things and t 


oO much as the 





llers to work, 


accelerating or increasing 





by Now when all is said and done, 
or to ena the Government to get 
tl it needs is by going without ours 
kett says: ‘Every cent of private expendi- 

1t really necessary for health and efficiency 
ition of the goods and services available 

. : , 

var. Extravagance and waste are treason. 





s certain: The Government may have all 
he world at its disposal, but, unless those 
© ¢ et ur l will release them to the 













necessaries of life. We have got to cut our production of 
everyt g the Government does not need and cut dowr 
our consumpt 
the things the 

“Now the 
our armie ) 

th flood ar 
there are C € 

s too sn 1 
sinking 
Congre } 
tons. Added to the t ige in the y is we have already 
requisitioned, this makes a total of 10,623,000 of dead- 
welgnt tonnage. lo ge t these sl ips afloat we need five hur 
dred thousand mechanics. We have less than two hur d 
thousand; and, at that € ious yards are compe : 
against one another r the services I very shiy ones 
n the water, will need men nd officers one hundred 
thousand for every thousand shi 

“It is the most gigantic k—the most vital task 
in the history of the war. To fail in its accompli 
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ment means 


the yaras are, 
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they t t 
twenty-lour 
the twent 
and _holid: 
this in spi 


that rivete 


oug! 





high as one 


sevent t 
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shift of men a day, 
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Yet 





one 
whe! 
ou rf 





ity | 
week! Not farfrom Phila 
delphia there’ i big ship 
yard that ought to be 
running night and d 
It can get or xt per 
cet t of the or it ed 
Its total force is a litth 
over e thousand me 
“It's the same situat 
ever here,” he cor 
5 tinued **People i 
! asleep—that's a 
The Government needs 
e thousand tent i 
pre to-day in Was} Ma 
ton and seven thousand 
firemen. When I left thers 
on Friday it had no p 
pect of getting them. It 
needs five hundred cha irs, On the jump, t 
drive sup} trucks—ar t to t: ar 
yet there are sixty thousand « iffe it ’ 
City alone! 
\ day and ni *" went on M 
heatedly, 3 are roar! g er on the Western | 
hur g torrent « ‘ nto the Ger? 
in ar A hol eus cro the trenche 
ever r has become a contest of works 
But thes ops la P while h people r rour 
their motor some ot the w two n ¢ the box! 
“Yet in the face of the present exigs vy people continue 
to waste Vv nece s for their mere ple ire Or 
this morning I recs a letter that made my blood |} 
Listen to tl 
* Dec. 13, 1917 
“This morning of inters from the Nort} 
ached this town too late to catch the morning train going 
ist, due to arrive here about 9 o’clock. As no other trair 
$ 1 until the fternoon, which reaches here { 
P cial train was chartered consist ng of one | ve 
locomotive and tw cal 


**This appears to me 


d fuel. 






pment 








S absolutely useless 


the legal right to seize this eo: 


tion of it to cater 


sportsmen in a community 
death it is enough to turn the 
Will you not please give tl 





of course the name of 
the rai 
special 

“T think th 
tive critici 


“Really, 


iroac 





sm 
n. 





*saln 


*““When you think that int 





brigades were wiped out of 
support, due to a fa of 
il! The mer 





crimingé 





ee had cer 
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Conclu 





1 and the points ol 


t 
yr + + } R 1} 
UO POLES, » tne va Way ! i 
i but when the ap 
juxurious demand alt 
whicn 1s about ce \ 
people into rav ng B Is 
S lact p icity, nt g 
ir informant but mentioning 
f origit d destination of the 
portu ty tor some constr = 
'’’ T erie 
© ¢ lays oI the war w! ( 
existe ( r ( ol art 
an initior u re ze it 
ha 
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| BurnsNatural | 
| or Artificial | 
| GasandCoal | 
| Or Wood === | 
| No | wll to 
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A Twist of the 
Wrist Changes 
From Gas to 


Coal. 






YSAIND qySusa 


“?’m a Good Cook Now” 


“With our new Universal Combination Range, my 
biscuits, pies and cakes turn out fine--and my roasts are 
juicy, tender and done to a turn. 

“That’s because this range burns gas and coal, or 
wood—or both at the same time-—-whichever is best 
suited to the food Iam cooking. 

‘“ And you have no idea how simple it is to change fuels. 


_UNIVERSA 


' IMRAN G E 


bakes and roasts under the most difficult conditions when other ranges fail. Helps the Government 
conserve coal. Saves money on fuel bills. Keeps the kitchen warm in winter—cool in summer— 
keeps your maid contented—or enables you to save labor, time and expense if you cannot get good help. 

The largest selling combination range in America. “Starred” by Good Housekeeping Institute, and highly recomraended 
by Marion Haitis Neil, M.C. A, former Cooking Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal and National Culinary Expert. 

Sold for cash or on easy payinents by me: chants everywhere. Costs only a few dollars 
more than a gas range and about the same 4S a good coal range— so why not have the 
comfort and convenience of both—at the cost of only one? 

Made in plain or nickel finish and blue or biack UNIVIT Porcelain Enamel. ®-~-> 

We also manufacture a full line of Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. On display 
at ali leading dealers. Low cost. Easy terms. 


Write for FREE Book 


which pictures and des vibes the wonderful Combination Range, and other stoves i» the Universal line A 


I merely turn the key Mary is holding, and everything is 
ready to bake with gas—I turn it back for coal or wood. 
“There are absolutely no parts to change—as in 
ordinary combination ranges. And there’s no danger, 
because it isn’t possible to make any mistakes when 
changing fuels. Just turn the key—that’s all.” 
Investigate this wonderful range. The 


COMBINATION 




















: 7 len a R ne) 2 
Also name of nearest dealer. Write today splendid vitreous, porcelain 


AL’UNiveRSAP UNIVERSAL’ UNiveRSAL’ UNiversAl’ UNiversAL UNiversAL UNiversAL’ UNiveRSAL’ UNiverSAL UNiveRSAL UNiverRsAL’ “3 
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UNIVERSAL  yNIVERSA, yNIVERSAL yNIVERSAL  NIVERSAL YNIVERSAL | yNIVERSAL 


Sent postpaid on request 


« . i | * strength, durability and glaze 
ai) mbben &S Company: Ae at 

: ‘ . fa s fa; ahead of ordinary stove 
eq | Easte a: ype | niversal Com- (xn fan 4 -ih “ : Sexton, LOT Pay: finishes as the porcelain enamel 
WW | ination Range wT ’ 4 is over = ond tub! 
Me | ’ ook for the trade mark UNIVIT, 
= | 592-704 Sacramento Boulevard, CHICAGO, iLL stamped on enamel, before you 


DENVER MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
DEAI ERS— “2 demand for Universal Combination Ranges, Stoves, Furnaces, makes agency 
most desirable in the field. Write for our unusua! Sales Plar 

















UNIVERSAL iNIVERSAL 


enamel possessing unusual 





buy. Comes in black, blue or white 
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The 
Government says 
68 degrees 

and We say 


MONARCH 


ETAL WEATHER STRIPS! 
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oncluded from ier 32) There’s one thing on which the wen 
pace: and lastered it witl can come in strong,” terjected Lor« 
s Don t Ride a Motor ‘and that’s clothes 
aturally timid motorist ‘Ir ne assented Morris, 
lest they might be at put up placards L ondon, read 
the highroads by the indignant Bap Form IN Dress! 


It wasn’t a bad idea.” 








































































































Mo laughed grimly To dress ¢ xt avagant n Wartime i 
‘ yon't be a question of not only Unpat lot it . 
aot men to build the BAD FORM! 

g to win this war we'll That got °em! Even the women who were 

front seats of t pleas selfish slackers made themselves look as 
"el We'll have to, or dowdy as possible. 
) yu be gun fodder “There isn’t ar t 
de ays The only wayto There a real st 
use the number of men and she ind stance: but there would ot 
es iilable at the Front to win the for the preposterous am« ns 
to reduce the compet n of private . ent 
duals for the goods and services that the e 
elorw 1 of e! 
nereasing twent) 
necessary ain and ab yurteer 
verything I think, in Ita No ir per capita cor 
imption of gar in ISSO wa y-n 
ned It ond a he pou nd / ? 0 
itement: ich an extent the 0-04 hty-o 
blood of pounds for erery mar i / / 
the Unite State We i go bac to 
rupt our consumption of 1830, cu ir demand 
voted to and then be u g no more than 
iking ma did before the war en there’s 
or what 
could be Lord laughed 
irge lactor “<The time he ne? the Wl . 
voluntal ‘To tal . . 
ta com oO ee } ; 
that t Y ~ oO eal ‘ ] 
Ss, Wayon : 
in‘tdone he que 
ttol ‘If we lo it for the " und the 
nip the + te el t n 
( “ due course, miled M« 

Wt til to re ! As | walked Iptowr that altert yt 
the labore Wages have been doubled pondering on the importance of the it 
an) ising but reports come in which | was to ti i part, | thoug! the 
nearly all the great industries, mines  privations undergone for tl t 
hipyardas te ng of men who refuse tory during the ¢ il Wa | hich | had 
\ rr more ul in hall tir t content often heard ! pee ar 

the improved conditior to *My wile lé Asa Gra 
ich in five hou is they former! 1862, “have | e hur d 
I sooner or later labor conscript tifty dollar all we ca crape t 
for e to resu but the it to the United State Lowell wrote ! 
fierce px il struggle before it i u private letter | had e It t 
ed. Mea e the shipbuilding pro bluster of brushwood tire ‘yesterday mort 
il production is insufficient, ing; but the time re too hard with me to 
indu y generally undermanned allow of such an extravagance exce} ! 
the brink of gelat 
“The rst of Jar iar) "Ww te Emerson 
in 1862, ‘“‘has found me in quite as poor a 
plight as the rest of the Americar Not 
a penny from my books since last June 
which usually yield five x hundred a 
year; ds f the banks or 
from L ropert Then 
almost es has quite 
ct sed; I¢ na me na 
study r four hundred 
dollar | have been 
trying uf near it 
appraise me somet! v 
more than three ut e pu 
chaser does not time we are 
trying to be as um ul as candles 
under an extinguisher; and frightful 
to think how ma vals we have in dis 
tress and in econ Sut f better that 
this grinding should go or " nd worse 
than we be driven b ! Y ence into 
a hasty ora ‘ a] rie e 
old rottenne 
Late t gg, happening to | S 
a famous hotel, | entered the 
foyer to ol change I ny, the 
war had brought nut there It was 
i crowded with men at vomer n evening 
d to wa p and down ir dress coming to sup} ite he theater 
of apartment houses, the Down in the gr 1 the dancing floor 
But there isn’t any use in was packed with couple e Wo con- 
irize We vuuld hoard spicuous for their seminudit who were 
a { they were prec is 1 tu otting and tox-trot g » the 
evel ive helps Every cr 1 ja Dand; While Ost vho 
la means that somebody could not find room to dance sat laughing 
to we for u Whenever vou refrain smoking and drinking as if thous 
traveling ive the coal used for their fellow hu beings were not at that 
cing the n e power of either st very moment d\ on the blood-soaked 
ect i ind g el ne bus battlefields of France, Belgium and Venetia. 
taxis Suddenly the lights were turned off and 
The |] } ’ t in a nutshell a smirking human doll, with a painted face 
the " l'o save money is to re and curls hanging dowr ul 
ul Ny and sé¢ es for other to dance suggestively t, 
‘ If we lend t t vy wesaveto beckoning and turing men at 
i we le t ( it yn the power 
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the tables Disgusted, I ascended to the 
foyer and found myself face to face with 
the manager. 


‘Hello, cried. 


down for 
oe 


Mr. Stanton! 
little turn?” 
answered savagely; “ 

but not the kind you mean! 

[ sat for a long time before the fire after 


‘Been 
a 
and I got 








I got home, before going to bed, thinking 
of what I had heard and seen that day 
I recalled how a well-known Er nglishman 
had said that his countrymen had made 
war for a year in their frock coats, and 
then suddenly had to get down to their 
shirt sleeves. 


After I had retired I was u 


. : 
nabie to sleep. 











For hours I tossed from side to side; and 
then at last I must have begun to dream, 
for I found gs upon the Front, some- 
where near t Woe re omar for Jack 
( steed tos the ness of a narrow pas- 
between vO ievegular valls of cla 
ruggled forward to find my sor 
Bend lower!" muttered the ague 
shadow crawling heside me Just ahead 
n midair, the German star shells were 
breaking one after another q 
cession, casting momentar a ghastly 






on the inferno be yond the parapets. 

he dull pain in my ears became agony 
whenever one of the Boche shells burst, wit! 
ash atte —_ roar, in the black waste behind 


us, arth rocked with the thunder 






























of guns, and underneath the higher 
rat f the mitrailleuses, the sharp deto 
ni of the shrapnel and the bark of 
th dpieces, there was deep constant 
ru ivy Glapasor in which sounds 
merged into a roar like that hungry 
ir monster 
I stumbled on through the communicat- 
ng trench, following my guide by the 
! ction of the German flares and ever 
and again stepping upon | n hands and 
feet ome of which ere withdrawn, while 
others offered no : nce ive that ol 
animate bone and fles} Once I slipped 
bloody mire and fell flat upon something 
oft. My companion shrugged his shoulder 
They haven't given us any flash light 
for months!” he muttered Put your 
hand on my ba ! , 
Where i your coat | asked, f 
i nowing and the mud is above 
our at t 
We have no coats!” hea ered moc 
We crept on, it ntil 
we debouched int le 
the parapet of wl : » be 
a row of human forms in ag 
Where are your doctors? Your am 
bulances?”’ | cried 
He laughed heartlessly 
se Ss 





ulances 


I pressed my hands to my temples, for I 
going mad 


Where is my son?” I shrieke« 


seeme d to he 











A star shell burst over our heac 
pointed to a hatless figure in tat “dd 
khal the firing shelf 
e!”’ he answered. 
Kt’ led in terror. Jack, come 
down! It’s I your father.” 
nag 








him good by 
the nignt ck 
trench and it occupant 
imbled past; but my legs 
seemed fastened immovably in the mud 
I tried to shout but could not. Then, a few 
feet beyond where I stood, I saw by the 
light of a flare a gap in the parapet where 
some huge shell had blown it in 
suddenly above the tumult, a voice 
; ‘Gas coming! Get your 
I turned helplessly 
bling with fear sut 
his mocking way 
ave no masks!” he chuckled bit- 


“We | 





terly ‘We have no guns or ammunition! 
Don't you see that only the Germans are 
firing? L ook through that hole. There are 
no entanglements—for we have no wire! 
There is nothing to keep the Be 

rus! y us We have no bombs 

I , es! The re are no tents or 

hoods— for we have no duck 

I ols to repair our machinery—and no 
mechanies! We have no food! We have 
nothing but our lives; and those are being 
thrown away, because the people at home 


are still aslee p!’ 


Note— This is 
art by Mr. Train. The 


the 


of a 
appe 


of 
arinan 


sixth 


even 


series 


h will 
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A Shining Example of Mirro Quality 


HE ten super-features of this hand heating and fuel saving. (8) Fla 

enn . K +] ‘ -} - rictie } ¢ ha mane ntc } > { ee 

ome ea Kettle are characteristi« nape that prevents Name irom creep 
1 


the superiority of the entire line of ing up around sides. 


rro Aluminum. 


Mi Number (9) the famous Muirro finish, 
Number (1) the highly ebonized, easily kept like new. And, (10) th 
ure gril : ] (2) Han beautiful Colonial design. Miu§rro is also 


l grip detachable handle n 
dle ears welded on—an exclusive Mirro made in plain round style. a?) 
” seature. (S) Spout also welded on Each Mirro article represents twenty ¢ 
no loosening—no dirt-catching joint. four years’ experience of one of the My 
Number (4) slotted ears permit world’s largest concerns manufacturing 
handle to be shifted to any position with aluminum goods. ae ¢ 


out coming inc 


a ee a ‘ = —— 
, ; : mae with Kettle. (5) The famous Murro trade-mark is a 
Rivetless, no-burn ebonized knob. 


: stamped into the base of every piece. CUI 
Ty 1 ° ° ‘ 1 1 1 1 w/t MI cM 
Number (6) self-filling, easy-pouring Sold by the better dealers everywhert 
pout. (7) Unusually wide base—quick at ordinary aluminum pric« 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


ALUMINUM 
Reflects 
Good Housekeeping; 
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At this present writing, a great 
railroad man says: 

“While the railroads are now con- 
gested with both 
freight service, the peak has not yet 


passenger and 


been reached.”’ 
Therefore—use automobile 


more and more (either passenger o1 


your 


| 
commercial) for short hauls, 

| —and the railroads can then take 
care of the Jong hauls. 

| 

| Keep your automobile always at 
top efficiency, 



















Rlauls 


—gas in, oil in, motor tuned up, 


—and the right tires to give you 
long mileage and low mileage cost. 


Watch the ‘‘feet’’ of your automo- 
bile as the officers of an army watch 
the feet of their men. 


United States Tires, for both pas- 
senger and commercial cars, have 
demonstrated their supremacy as 
the tires of service, of mileage, of 
low mileage cost. 


} LO * omy For a . 
ka = y~) Passenger Cars U c ° United States 
ee, A my fe — + S Tubes and Tire 

Er Ly aor, OAMEG States Wes wen? 
ry, lon > { Plain 4li j ter , 
a» 4 For Worth and Wear 
nw \ Commercial Cars 4) e ft \Vlake United 
aK ommercialC A sili bat Make Un 
Pr | Semmersntan: re Good Tires — sien ri 
Bt Nite eta bat SUVE Wie rs 
ra ) matic Ti 
: 2 rane ' ; 
mp " Also Tires for Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 
poly ie) 
rr My 
ee E 
4 ~ 
. oe 
pe ex ly 
Les rr iiss a 


= Pas 


Senger 


or Commercial -The Automobile 


Proof?—what tire users say about 
United States Tires—ask them. 

Year after year they continue to 
use United States Tires exclusively. 

This is proved by the fact that the 
sales increases of United States 
Tires are proportionately far larger 
than the vast increase in the number 
of automobiles during any given 
period of time. 

For your passenger car, for your 
commercial car—try United States 
Tires—and make comparisons. 
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work; and a Mr. and Mrs. Pennyfeather, 
English residents of Buenos Aires, with 
whom she was traveling. The message, as 


they interpreted it, ran as follows: 








Unless instructions to sink Hispaniola 
countermanded, shall inform captain. No 
alternative. Most important papers my 
possession, 

““Good!” said Captain Abbey. ‘’E’s 
o show symptoms of blackmail. 
we're likely 
a bigger bag by keeping quiet 

‘ 
i 


r 
‘d ond th me re OF 
| a send Unis message on, ¢ 





ve the reply to-morrow morn- 


9 





we do to’im next 
“Shoot him,” said Miss Depew with 

complete calm. 
“Oh, I want to ’ave a little fun with ’im 
first,” said Captain Abbey. ‘I’m afraid 
t got much sense of humor, Miss 


you ’aven’ 
Depew.” 
*“Do you think so?” she said. She was 
of the purest Gibson type, and never 
kered an innocent eyelash or twisted a 
4 


corner of her red 


*s bow of a mouth as 


nk it would be very 
> Snoot him, now that 


( 
he drawled: ‘“‘I t 
humorous indeed 

German 
ying to leave us with- 
rves to be skinned and 


we KNOW he Isa 

“Well, af ; 
out warning e ce 
stuffed. But we’re likely to make much 
more of it if we keep ’im alive for our enter- 











tainment. Besides, ’e’s going to be usefu 


on the other side. Now, what do you think 





of this for a scheme 

The heads of the conspirators drew closer 
round the table; and Mr. Neilsen, wander- 
ng on deck like a lost t, por dered on 
the tragic ironies of life. The thoughtless 
laughter that rippled up to him from the 


captain’s cabin filled him with no compas- 





ion toward anyone but himself. It was 
that only the Ger- 

All the same, if 
he could possibly help it he was not going 


to let them take his own life. 


no) m " 
merely one more proot 


mans took life serious 


am 
je" was no radiogram for Mr. Neil- 
sen on the following day; and he was 
perplexed by a new problem as he walked 





feverishly up and down the promenade 


Even if he received an assurance that the 
Hispaniola would be’spared, how could he 





know that he was being told the truth? 
Neces ity, as ne knew quite well, was the 
mother of murder. It was very necessary 


Y> 

ndeed, that his mouth should be sealed. 

Besides, he had more thar a suspicion that 

his use was fulfilled ir the eyes of the Ger- 
t 


man Government, and that they would not 











be sorry if they could conveniently get rid 


of him. He posse ed a lot of perilous 





knowledge; and he wished heart t he 
didn’t He was tasting, in fac in- 
evitable hell of the criminal, which is not 


that other people distrust him but that he 
can trust nobody else. 
He leaned over the side of and 


ched the white foam veining the black 











ate 
‘Curious, isn’t it? aid dapper littie 
Mr en? leather yhoo stood nea hin 
juid marble. Makes you 

t SO Johnny W hat’s- 
! name é tha sald everything 
flows,” don’t you know. And it does, too, 


Jove! Everything! Including one’s in- 
me! It’s cur is, Mr. Neilsen, how 


1 all our ideas about 





qu } \t e I nye 

the value of human life, isn’t it?) By Jove, 
that’s flowing too! T other morning I 
aught myself saying that there was no 


and then I realized that 
I'd overlooked the sudden death of about 
isand men on the Western Fror 
Well, we've all got to die some day, and 


perhaps it’s best t lo it before we de 





rate too far. Don’t you think s 


te 
y! 

Mr. Neilsen grunted morosely. He hated 

to be pestered by these gadflies of the 


teamer. He particularly disliked this little 





shman with the neat gray 


oO! because he was the head of an ob- 
noxious bank in Buenos Aires, but because 
he would persist in talking to him with a 
ghoulish geniality about submarine opera- 


ons and the subject of death. Also, he was 


one of those hopeless people who had been 
¢ 








} , 
led by the wholesale slaughter of the war to 
thoughts of the possibility of a future life. 


Apparently Mr. Pennyfeather had no phi- 
| being was groping 


for light through those materialistic fogs 


ssophy, and his s} 





vhich brood over the borderlands of science. 


UNCLE HYACINTE 


Continued from Page 12 





His wife was even more irritating 


too, was groping, ¢ e's 

fashion; and they b t y 
to Mr. Neilsen abo id quite 
spoiled his breakfast He did 
not resent it on spl , lor he 


had none; but he did resent 
reminded him of his mortality, and also 
because a professional quack does not like 


to be bothered by amateurs. 





Mrs. Pennyfeather a vached him now 
on the other side. She s a faded lad 
with hair dyed yellow, i tortoise-she 





spectacles, 

‘“*Have you ever had vour halo read, M 
Neilsen?” she asked with a sickly smile 

“No. I don't believe i oie 
gruffly. 

‘But surely you believe in the spectrum,” 
she continued with a ghastl 
that almost curdled the | 
brain 








‘Certainly,”” he replied, tryin; it 
be polite. 

‘And therefore in specte ’ she cooed 
ngratiatingly, as if she were talking to a 
ver ll child. 

all! Noda ! he ex rded 





somewhat violently, while Mr Penny 
feather, on the other side, came to his re 
cue, sagely repudiating the methods of | 
wife 

“No, no, my dear! I don’t think your 
train of thought is quite correct there. My. 
wife and I are very much interested in 
recent occult experiments, Mr. Neilser 
We've been wondering whether you wouldn't 


join us one night, round the oulja board 


nonsense » me, said Mr 





7 iral But we got 
some very curious results last night,” 
tinued Mr. Pennyfeather Most extrao 
dinary. The purser with us, and he 
thought it would inter 
would join us.”’ 

‘I should regard id as gomplete waste 


f time,”’ said Mr. Neilsen. 








‘Surely, nothing can be waste of time 
reases our Know | of the bourt 
ch no traveler returns,” replied 





¢ lips of Mrs. Pennyfeather. 
me the methods ar . . 
said Mr. Neilsen, ‘‘All this furniture re- 
moval! Ach!” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Pennyfeather, “you 
should read What’s-his-name. You know 
the chap, Susan. Fellow that said it’ ike 
a shipwrecked man w 





iving a shirt on a 
ion. Of course it’s 


ridiculous! But what else c: 


stick to attract attent 








you haven’t any other way of signaling? 
Why, man alive! You'd use your trouser 

wouldn’t you, if you |} P yt ‘ 
And the alternativ 
ber— drowning bene: 
the unplumbed s 
Egyscuse me,” 
have some important business with the 
captain. I must go.” 





call 





Mr. Neilsen had been try hard to 
make up his mind, despite these irrelevant 
nterruptions. He had received no a 
ance by wireless, and he had « 
himself that even if he did receive one 
would be wiser to inform the captair But 
there were many difficult in the 
He had taken great care never to do 
thing that might lead to the death per 
alty -tnat Is to Say, among natio! ¢ 


civilized than his own. But there was that 


affair of the code. It might make 


very unpleasant. A dozen other suspiciou 
circumstances would have to be explained 





away A dozen times he had hesitated, a 


e did this morning. He met the captair 
t the foot of the bridge 


Ah, Mr. Neilsen,” said Captain Abbey 








with great cordiality, -} re the very ! r 
I want tosee. We're ‘aving a little concert 
to-night in the first-class dining room o1 
behalf of the wives and child of the 
British mine sweepe and the 1X i 

patrols. You see, though t al 
ship, we depend upon them more or Ie ir 
our safety. I thought it would be pleasant 
if you—as a neutral—would say just a fe 





words. I understand that they’ve rescued 
a good many Swedish crews from torpedoed 
. , f 


ships; and whatever view we may take of 





the war we ’ave to admit that these little 
boats are doing the work of civilization.” 
Mr. Neilsen thought he saw an « 
tunity of ingratiating himself, and |} 
it He cor 


lateron. “I vill do my best, « 





broact the other matte 
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using all the soap You can unscreu the last 
inc h and stick it on a new stick no 
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4 [he most economical form of shaving soap is the stick 


if ~ This we know, for we make shaving powder and cream 


Stick the ilso, and thus are in a position to give this disinter 
i screwe 
) ence . ested advice Lather with Colgate's and shave with 
y \ stub on a 
, fy new stick Comfort 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Ere is a London newspaper that will 


t t i nae 
about their work 


y A ¢ 
Mr. Neilsen retired to his stateroom and 


studied the newspaper 





The captain took the chair that evening, 
and he did it very well. He introduced Mr. 
Neilsen in a few appropriate words; and 
Mr. Neilsen spoke for nearly five minutes, 
n English, 

a rapidly dete 


Dese 








impassioned eloquence and 
riorating accent 

boads,”’ he said in 
r to the heart 


ning 





is der vork! Some of us forget ven ve are 








safe on land how much ve owe to them 
But no matter vot your nationality, ver 
you are on the high seas, surrounded with 
darknes ind dangers, not Knowing ver 
uu shall be torpedoed, vot a grade affec 
tior you feel then to dese liddle batrol 
As a citizen of Sweden I speak vot 
rhe ships of guntry have suf- 
ich in dis war. The sailors of my 
gui have been thrown into the water by 
thousands through der submarines. But 
est idle batr« boads, they save them 
Irom drowning 1 he give them blankets 
il goffee. ‘They restore them to their 
eeping mothe 
Mr. Neilsen closed amid tumultuous ap 
plause, and when the collection was taker 
ip by M Depew his contribution was the 
irgest I the evening 
The rest of the entertainment consisted 


chiefly of music and recitation. Mr. Penny 








leathe contri song which he had 
com} ! wr tten copies of the 
V 1 ne audience; and a 
f lata emn Spaniard accompanied 

m with tl nae ] nords on the plano. 








ne ed h M Pennyfeather's usua 
i ne é nad ne ed outina 
barytone with the g ) 
If th ink us we shall be 
1 the nearer to the sea! 
That’s hard t lore! 
We've all been in tl ea before 


And then we'll g0 a-rambling 
§4-rambling, a-rambling 

WwW hall the little »\sters 
From Frisco to the Nore 





I VC I ne more tal 

Rou tl th 1 OV I ale 
Wher ir | mn your k 

An mes laughing from the sca 





wing, a-ramil 
A-rambiing through the roses 


That ramble round the door 


vn, i nes and blood 





1 wal A ; 
That y t hin ¢ leplore! 
t I I 1 


We've 1 been in tl ea before. 


And then we 


The road that 
And twenty 





( t i t ‘ tor ti a re 
il meetin ¢ ‘ softly, 
piease 
‘ er | ed } great 
( t ne Si ery 


i 
a 
Phe frive 
On the 
? ent 
i nterview The iptain responded at 
ee, and rece ed m with great rdiality 





February 2,19/8 


But the innocence of his countenance a 
most paralyzed Mr. Neilsen’s intellect at 
the outset, and it was very diffi 
proach the subject. 
** Do you see this, Mr. Neilsen?”’ said the 
] 





captain, holding up a large champagne bot 


t 





. **Doyou know what I’ve got in this? 
“Champagne,” said Mr. Neilsen with the 
weary pathos of a logician among idiots 
“‘No, sir! Guess again.” 





lain sea water. I’ve just 


it ‘ome to my wife 





She takes it for the good of ’er stummi« 

a small wineglass at a time. She always 
kes me to fill it for her in mid-Atlantic 
She’s come to aepend on it now, and I 


it. | 


wouldn't 


dare to go ’ome without 


forgot to fill it once till we were off the 


coast of Spain. And, would you believe it, 
Mr. Neilsen, that woman knew! The mo- 


ment she tas she knew it wasn’t the 











right vintage +l, sir, we shall soon be 
the r zone now But vou are not look- 
ng ve well, Mr. Neilsen I ope you've 


a comfortable room 





‘I have reason to belie 
there will be an atten 
marines to sink the 
Neilsen abruptly 
“Nonsense, my de: 


» and we're 





ai > 
country, under ¢ xplicl 
German Government They won't sink 


the Hispaniola for the pleasure of killing 
her superannuated Engli 


Ss h captain 
**T have reason to bel 
é 


» they intended 

















to r-—-char y I was not 

f it i my mail on the boad; 
but—er—I have a friend in Buenos Aire 

») Vas in glose toucn-—-er— business g 
nections Wit? me noers ol the Germal 
legatior ne er advised me, too late, | 
had better gancel my bassage. I fear there 

no doubt they vill change their boli 

B they could: ain't a 
| ! The ‘ c is a neu 
tral countr al ce me believe 
they'd do a thing like that. It wouldn’t be 
honest, Mr. Neilsen. Of course, it’s war 
time but the German Government wants 
{ t ra t aor t t At any otner 
wove aneuah 

I don’d unde ind the reasons; but I 
ie there no doubt aboud the tact 

| M Ne sen 

H ive ) ig e jetter 

Ni [ t ug! As VOU ao id nr t ‘ 1 
i t iu 

Was that t uu Wanted to get Tt 

1 gO Dacr i i quired mer 

I gonfe 1 vas a liddle alarme put | 
tr igt pe at | i iInduly a ed at 
the time. I gouldn’t trust my vn jud 
ment ind I had no ride to make othe 
| engers nervous 

iha Va é thoughtlu I 1 | 
trust i cor ie to Keep t! natte 
to yourself, for | assure you~ though I cor 

it t (ie na Government pele 
\ I n tl war tney vouldn’t do a 
dirt ng like that. They're very anxiou 
t ‘ good tern vith the South Ame 

in reé ric ind the i ruin themselve 
forever 
the shi thoud leaving a araces 

“What do out il Pret 1 ) ri 
friendly, and el Come, now! 
| i i iwi iggestion to make! 

At these is Mr. Neilsen had a vivid 
ment t e of ; conversation ith the 
bald-headed Eng man in Harr 

Do ut eal t t aptal nt nue 1 
Wax y ¢ juent a ou meat they d 

nes S and massacre ever biessed 
4 4 t » of the l it na ty 





too taking 


come Half 





hered out into 
e rest of the day, and booked 


Continued on Page 40 
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give this stored 
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Continued from Page 38 
inpleasant evening. He had ac- 
pted the captain's invitation as a matter 
y; for he thought he might be able 
to talk further with him, and it was not 
always easy to secure an op portunity; in 
fact, when he thought things over he was 
nclined to feel more amiably toward the 
Pennyfeathers, who had put the idea of 
psychical research into the captain’s head. 

Promptly at half past eight, therefore, he 
joined the little party in the captain's 
cabin. Miss Dep in her demitoilet, 
looked more Gibso 1 than ever, and she 
smiled at him bewitchingly; with a smile 
as hard and brilliant as diamonds. Mrs. 
P ennyfeather look ed like a large artificial 
ysanthemum; and she examined his 
black tieand linner jacket with thewickedly 
observant eye of a cockatoo. Three times 
in the first five minutes she made his hand 
travel over his shirt front to find out which 
stud had broken loose. They had driven him 
nearly mad in his stateroom that evening, 
and he had turned his trunk inside out in 
the process of dressir g, to find some socks. 

Moreover, he had left his door unlocked. 
He was growing reckless. Perhaps the high 
its of everyone on board had made 
him trustful. If he had seen the purser 
exploring the room and poking under his 
berth he might have felt uneasy, for that 
was what the purser was doing at this mo- 
ment. Mr. Neilsen might have been even 
more mystified if he had seen the strange 
yiects which the purser had laid, for the 
One of them looked 
t, of the kind which 
ships use for signaling purposes. But Mr. 
Neilsen could not see; and so he was only 
worried by the people round him. 

Captain Abbey seemed to have washed 
n the sunset. He was larger and 
a marine Weller than ever in his 

And Mr. Pennyfeather 
little Mr. Pennyfeather, 
brushed. 
‘You've never been in London, Miss 
Captain Abbey reproach- 











sentimer 


oment, on his pillow. 


singularly like a roc 


! face 

more like 
best blue and g 
Vas just dapper 
with his beard freshly 





Depew 2” said 
fully, while tl ’ 
a board. “Ah, but you ought to see 
the Thames at Westminster Bridge! No 
doubt the Amazon and the Mississippi, 
considered as rivers, are all right in their 
way. They're ten times bigger than our 
smoky old river at ome. But the Thames 
is more than a river, Miss Depew. The 
Thames is liquid ’istory!”’ 

As soon as the ouija board was ready 
they began their experiment. Mr. Neilsen 
thought he had never known anything 
more sickeningly illustrative of the inferi- 
intellects to the German. He 
ouija board with Mrs. Penny- 
irsed thing scrawled 





oul 





ority of all 
tried the 
feather, and the ac 
one insane syllable. 
_Miss Depew 
decided that it was “ Then Mr 
» nnyfeather tried it with Captain Abbey: 
nd they got nothing at all, except a 
ecasional gigg from the lady, to the effect 


that she didn’t think the 


It looked like ‘ cows,”’ but 


crows. 





captain could be 
making his mind a blank. Then Mr. Pen- 
nyfeather tried it with Miss Depew—with 





no result but the obvious delight of that 
sprightly middle-aged gentieman at touch- 
ing her polished finger tips, and the long 
ineven line that was driven across the 
paper by the ardor of his pressure. Finally 

ling the ghnt of her 









lange m diamonds 





ind clear-cut as ever 
gth of Mr. Neilsen’s 


empt, that he 


declared, on the strer 
seemed to be the 
most ser tive of the party, and she would 
like to try it with him. 
Strangely enough Mr. Neilsen felt a] 
le a 





mollified, even a little flattered, by the sug- 
gestion He was quite ready to touch the 
finger tips of Miss Depew, and try again. 
she had a smali hand He could not help 
remembering the legend that after the Cre- 
ator had made the rosy fingers of the first 
woman the devil had added those tiny, 
gel ena but he thought the devil had 


e his work, In this case, like an expert 


eweler. Mr. Neilsen was always ready to 











bow efficiency, even if its weapons 
Vere » more imposing than a manicure set. 
rhe ouija board was quiet for a moment 
or two. Then it began to move to and 
across the paper. Mr. Neilsen did not 


Miss Depew certainly 
‘ked quite blank; and the movement 


seemed to be independent of their own con- 
isness. It was making marks on the 
paper, and that was all he expected it to do 


her hand 
Read 


At last Miss Depew withdrew 
and exclaimed: “It’s too exhausting. 


1. 
somebody 


February 2, 1918 


Mr. Pennyfeather picked it up, and 
laughed. 

“Looks to me as if the spirits are a bit 
erratic to-night. But the writing’s clear 
enough, in a scrawly kind of way. I’m 
afraid it’s utter nonsense.” 

He began to read it aloud: 

“Exquisitely amusing! ! Uncle Hyacinth’s 
little ap pendix 


At this 
Mr. Neilsen 


mena he was interrupted. 

had risen to his feet as if he 
were being hauled up by an invisible rope 
attached to his neck. His movement was 
so startling that Mrs. Pennyfeather emitted 


a faint, mouselike screech. They all stared 
at him, waiting to see what he would do 
next. 


But Mr. Neilsen recovered himself with 
great presence of mind. He drew a hand- 
kerchief from his trousers pocket, as if he 
had risen only for that purpose. Then he 
sat down again. 

“Bardon me,” he said; “I thought I vas 
aboud to sneeze. Vat is the rest of id?” 

He sat very still now, but his mouth 
opened and shut dumbly, like the mouth of 

f while Mr. Pennyfeather read the 


an 
message through to the end: 








“Exquisitely amusing! Uncle Hya- 
cinth’s little appendix cut out. Throat 

larged. Consuming immense quantities 
pork sausages; also onions wholesale 
Best greetings. Fond love. Kisses.” 


‘I’m afraid they’re playing tricks on us 
to-night,’’ said Mr. Pennyfeather. ‘‘They 
do sometimes, you know. Or it may be 
fragments of two or three messages which 

ve got mixed.”’ 

‘Hold on, though!” said the captain. 
“Didn't you send a wireless the other day, 
Mr. Ne ilse n, to somebody by the name of 
Hyac inth? 

““Well—ha! ha! ha! It was about some- 
body by that name. I suppose I must have 
moved my hand unconsciously. I've been 
thinking about him a great deal. He’s ill, 
you see.” 

‘How * cooed Mrs. Pen- 
nyfeather, drawi ng her chair closer. “‘ Have 
you really an uncle named Hyacinth? Suc 
a pretty name for an elderly gentleman, 
isn’t it? Doesn't the rest of the message 
mean anything to you, then, Mr. Neilsen? 

He stared at her, and then he stared at 
the message, licking his lips. Then he 
stared at Captain Abbey and Miss Depew 
He could read nothing in their faces but 
the most childlike amusement. The thir ng 
hat chilled his heart was the phrase about 
He could not remember the mean- 
ing, but it looked like one of those innocent 
commercial phrases that had been embod- 
ied in the code. Was it possible that in his 
agitation he had unconsciously written th 
thing down? 

He crumpled up the paper and thrust it 
into his side pocket. Then he sniggered 


mirthlessly. Greatly to his relief the cap- 


very inte restin’,’ 


onions, 


l 





tain began talking to Miss Depew, as if 
nothing had happened, about the Tower 
of London; and he was able to slip away 
I brought the subject down to 


modern times, 


re they 






a very 


his intel- 


, for the 


stateroom 






pe rson 
Ix o- 
ly paralyz 
e did on re ig hi 
ht was to get out the code and 
e the message of the ouija board. 
It was impossible that it should mean any- 


omething 






thing; but he was impell I 
stronger than his reason. He broke into a 
cold sweat when he discovered that it had 
ite a meaning as any of the 
ng messages; and though it was not the 
kind of thing that would have been sent by 
zed that it was probably 
far nearer the truth than any of them. 


This is how he translated it: 


as defir > preced- 


wireless he recogni; 


k Hispaniola after treach- 


ser sacrifice life. Other- 


‘Imperativesink 
erous threat. Wi 


wise death penalty inevit 


able. Flight 





abroad futile. Enviable position. Fine op- 
portunity; hero. 

He could not understand how this thing 
had | = Was it possible that in 





1 agitated mind two thousand 
away might create a corresponding 
irbance in another mind which was 
concentrated on the same problem? Had 
e evolved these I hrases of the code out 
of some subconscious memory and f formes 
them into an intelligible sentence? Trick- 
ery was the only other alternative, and that 
Concluded on Parse 43 
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Printing Papers ... 


The Best Booklet 
Wins the Traveler 


O make people actually come to your hotel, to make 
them travel on your railroad or boat, or fish in your lake 


—your booklet must be the best booklet they receive. 


Folks with a wanderlust write for lots of books and read 


them. 
where—which is only logical. 


Producing the best booklet means buildi 
a book that through its argument, its pictures 
and its physical structure will carry the im 
agination of the reader to the actual scene 
Let him imayine himself there and he has 
half decided to go 

The physical structure of your book is 
most important because the paper is the part 
of your book upon which the ultimate suc 


cess of every other factor depends 

S. D. Warren & Company conceived the 
idea of standardized printing papers 

Each of the twelve Warren's Standard 


. 
Printing Papers is manufactured for a pat 


ticular class of work, and only one result 


can be obtained from its proper use —the 
most satisfactory result, the result you ex 
pected, 


War n" Cameo— the only really 


, 
rives to halftones the 


dull- 
coated paper made; 


depth and softness of platinum photographs 


, TP 9 
| he famous Cameo eftect can be ob 


tained only by using Came 


e has a tendency to cor! 
appearance of halfton 


producing a rich and dignihed effect 


Warren’s Lust 


rehnement of surtace 


SCTe¢ ned’ . 


hivhest 


paper 
papers 


-~represents the 
glossy coated 
, : : 
Its Surtace giows, but does not giare 
Warren’s Lustre is a remarkable paper for 
microscopic detail and soft vignettes. Its per- 
formance in the pressroom is of the highest 


exe ellenc Ce. 


S. D. Warren & Company, 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


If your booklet isn’t the 


strongest, they will go clse- 


semi-dull coated 


Warren's Silkate—a 
paper A though it costs the sam« as ordinary 
» purely 


coated papers, It Is as We I] adapte dt 


| 
artistic subjects as to Commercial work. 


Warren's Cumberland Coa 


1] , 
tionauy popular paper, because 


fed IS AN eCXCCP- 


it gives better 


results than are usually expected of papers 


sold at its price It is renowned for easy and 
uniform working through the press and for 
its foldir 


ideal for large editions requiring h 


t 


y qualities Cunberiand ¢ 

halftone work 
Warren's Printone, 

super, cheaper than coate " aig pives the most 


highly finished surtace that is obtainable ex 


which 1s “better than 


cept on coat d papers 


What you want to know about paper 


is graphically told in the 
Warren Suggestion Book 


It is not a booklet but a real book anc 


of helpful su 


OS pages are tul 


tir 


the man interested in Fine | 


It contains a great variety o 


] 


and commercial subjects, printed in black 
and In colors, and also pa 


per rmation 


that any man, whatever his print problem, 


| tind of real assistance 


wil 
work 


Sent to buyers of printu 


yravers and their salesmen 


Constant Excellence of Product 
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LEATHER TANNAGI STANDARDIZATION 
Ota nate s, leatl sclting leat juires a special Pow transm ! eeds fal 
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} fo i kor ea there is a ( 
ae " \ & Knight Standardized | 
\ lhat n belt which ts 
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Many of the best belted plants ask us to specity the belting for every pulley. 
Iry the plan yourself. “Then, when buying call for ‘‘Graton & Knight 


Brand Phis won't commit you to buving our belts. It will put 
basic consideration [Of j 


OT equal,”’ 
your buving on the one 


Write for information about Standardization as appli d to Belting 


hHik GRATON & KNIGHT MEG. COMPANY, Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
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Nature’s Ally — 
The Brown Shaping Last 
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Why Franklin Cars Are Selling 
And Why They Will Continue To Sell 


OU hear a 
the automobile 


great deal of 
talk about 


busing SS. 


Just write this down for a fact: 


the service car—the car of 
practical utility —has nothing to 
fear from these exacting times. 
Phe vature of demand has changed, 


but demand goes On. 


Buyers want economy. 
_ : ta 
Lhe car that mects conditions 


is not suffering for buyers. 


The economical utility car will 
‘carry on’’ as long as the country 
carries on— men must get about. 


Unthinking people who refer 
to every passenger automobile as 
a pleasure car do not speak of 
the *“pleasure elevator’? or the 


**pleasure tre ley oe 


When the utility car stops, the 
country will stop. We cannot go 


bev kk to old methods. Feed 1s 


high and there are not enough 


he ITSCS, 


In Every Thrift and Efficiency 
Test Held the Franklin 
Established a Record 


Perhaps because the automobile 


is acomparatively new invention, 


is the reason why no wafversal 


sandard of mileage for either gas- 
oline or tires has been adopted by 
all cars. Or perhaps it is figured 
that motorists are not interested 
in low operating and maintenance 


COSTS, 


It remains a fact, however, that 
if all tine cars were as ethicient as 
the Franklin, a gallon of gasoline 
would deliver more than the typ- 


ical average of six to eleven miles. 
It would go twenty or »vore miles, 
as Franklin owners daily make a 


gallon go. 


It is also certain that if all cars 
were as efficient as the Franklin, 
a set of tires would do consider- 
ably better than 6,000 or 7,000 
miles. ‘The national mileage of 
Franklin owners, over a five-year 
period and compiled from owners’ 
own reports, shows 10,203 miles to 


the set. 


lor every fine motor car to be as 
eficient as the Franklin, every fine 
motor car would have to be sc/en- 
titcally constructed—a screntifc- 


light-weight Car. 


Trend Toward Franklin Cars 
Since Increased Costs of 
Gasoline and Tires 

lo get Franklin efficiency, 
means doing away with the gas- 
oline-consuming Water Cooling 
System and adopting DIRECT 
AIR COOLING. 


This means the e/inazion of the 
177 complicated parts of plumb- 
ing that hold water—then,as in the 
Franklin, there would be nothing 
to freeze in Winter; and in Sum- 
mer there would be nothing to 
And the expense that 
annoyances, of 


overheat. 
follows these 
course, would be avoided. 

lo get Franklin tire mileage 
and Franklin long-life, every fine 
motor car would have to adopt 
Franklin flexible construction; its 
hight wasprung weight; its full 
elliptic springs—the 4asre Franklin 


principles that simixe friction 
and drag, and do away with exces- 
sive and unnecessary hammering 
on the tires. 

The used car problem too would 
be solved. All a motorist has to 
do to ascertain the relative long- 
life of fine motor cars is to study 
used car advertising and the prices 
quoted. It tells the motorist, if 
he is alert, what to avoid when 
considering the purchase of a 


Wew Car. 


Construction of Motor Cars 
Shows Motorists Whether 
Economy Is Possible 


Whenever a motorist wonders 
why he is unable to join in the 
conservation of the nation’s gaso- 
line and rubber— 
feels that his 
operating and maintenance costs 


Whenever he 


are double that of his friend the 
Franklin owner 


He need only to examine the 
COMSIMVU t10 '] of his Car®r. 

Then know the facts about the 
Franklin Basic Principles of Scien- 
tiic-Light-Weight Construction. 

These principles and the 1,000 
pounds ditlerence in weight in 
favor of the Light Weight Frank- 
lin are very likely to make him a 


Franklin Owner — immediately. 
Teering Cor. ss 3 x 2280 Ye. 90050 
( , , ; : f F 2485 Ibs. 2880 
Town Car. . . 2610 Ibs. 3200 
Run ; . . 2160 lbs. 2000 
Ot ke - . 2610 Ibs. 2950 
Limousine. . .-. . ». 2620 Ibs. 3200 
kour-pass n¢ge? R Mer. ‘ 2280 Ibs. 2050 
Broug ME. « « - «a @eee em ooee 
y } O. B Vy ] 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Concluded from Page 45 
tingent. One day a German battery 
dropped seven shells on our rear positions; 
only two of them exploded. The same 
week three bad ones in succession were 
fired at a company commander’s post. 

The enemy artillery was, however, un- 
pleasantly accurate. They seemed to have 
registered on all the trenches and ap- 
proaches before our troops went in, for 
there was no wild shooting. For instance, a 
bunch of men gathered in a short road just 
outside the front trenches at mess time, in- 
stead of remaining under shelter and be- 
hind camouflage. A boche observer must 
have spotted them, for suddenly a shrapnel 
shell came shrieking and burst directly 
overhead It was perfect shooting: the 
fuse couldn’t have been better timed if they 
had practiced it a week. Three of the boys 
were wounded but you will never again 
find any of that company taking chances. 

In only one respect did the trenches con- 
form to American expectations—that was 
in mud. They found all they anticipated. 
It even came in two colors— red and a sort 

f bluish gray The trenches were floored 
with duck boards or bath mats, however, 
and when they dried out the walking wasn’t 
half bad 

Revetments of chicken wire or woven 
reeds held up the walls, which kept con- 
stantly crumbling. And at intervals were 
heavy gates made of barbed wire, which 


be shut in eme rgency to hold up any 





enemy who might penetrate into the posi- 


tins 
The dugouts varied in size and in depth 
1 in constructior For the most part 
ey were shallow, being excavations in the 
trenct nstead of below the 


al 


wall of the 
ground. A roof of heavy timbers covered 
with seven or eight feet of earth and sand- 
bags offered protection from shrapnel. The 
walls were also of stout timbers. 

Some of the dugouts offered accommoda- 
tion for forty men. The bunks were built 
in tiers and at the outset there was consid- 
erable rivalry among the boys as to which 
should get the upper berths. 
method in such madness— about a foot of 
water stood in most of the dugouts when 
they first went in, for rains had been steady 
and the drainage was poor. But later our 
engineers got the trenches comparatively 
dry and then they fell to matching for the 
lowers. 

There is no denying they were cold. Each 
dugout is supposed to have a stove, and 
each did. But what is astove when it won't 
work? Not a few of them were out of busi- 
ness. The boys made tiny fires where they 
could, to warm their feet and hands, Fuel 
was obtained from trees on their front; 
working parties brought it in. 


There was 


The Doughboy’s Best Friend 


All their sleeping was done during the 
day. When dark came they had to be up 
and on the alert. Three meals a day were 
served to them. The food was brought 
es—-huge heat-retaining tins. 
Their rations consisted of hot coffee, bread, 
sometimes that diet was 





up in marmi 


meat or stev 
varied with canned salmon or pork and 
They ate about seven o'clock in 
the morning, again at noon, and supper be- 
tween three and four. Often the boys were 
so slee py that they did not bother to rouse 
for breakfast. 

At first they were inclined to be wasteful 
of the chow, in the free American fashion. 
They ate more than they needed, and what 
they didn’t want they threw away. But a 
short experience in the trenches taught 
them better; in fact, one of the most val- 
uable things they learned was to conserve 
their food, because a bombardment may 
start at any time and then all supplies from 
the kitchens would be cut off. Soon they 
were saving a portion of each meal as a 
precautionary measure. 

“‘Here’s the best friend a man’s got up 
here,” said a doughboy tapping his steel 
helmet. There was a dent in the top. 
“Piece of shrapnel,” he explained jubi- 
antly. ‘‘And say—if I’ve bumped my 
bean against a crosspiece in the dark once 
I’ve bumped it a dozen times. Only for 
this old chapeau I'd have been laid out 
cold.” 

They had plenty of opportunity to grow 
proficient in donning gas masks. Every 
time a doughboy got a whiff of an unfa- 
miliar odor he bawled “Gas!” and the rest 
of them grabbed their masks. They had 
scares several times a day in the American 
sector during the first fortnight, but after- 


ward settled down and paid little attention 


beans. 
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to unofficial alarms, for there are gongs or 
sirens to sound a warning and they are 
regulation mediums of conveying notice to 
the men. 

Bad feet—trench feet—gave 
trouble until they learned how to take care 
of themselves. The wet and the ld, and 
long hours of stand 1 
feet swelling and tu 
tion was largely brought on by carelessness, 
however; they either had no dry socks into 











g up, resulted e 
! 


which they could change or they were too 
listless to do it. Rubber boots were issue .. 
but those who received them prompt y 
contrac ted chilbl: ° 
There are preventive measures for both 
Keep a pair of dry socks and 
It can be done. If 
the wet pair you took off are not dry when 
you need them to go out again, put them 
on anyway, so you will have something dry 
when you come in. Also rub the feet daily 
with oil. There is a special oil for the pur- 
pose; but if that isn’t procurable neat’s-foot 
oil will do quite as well. In regard to rub- 
ber boots, the trouble lies in constant use. 
If you wear them continually the feet will 
grow tender and give you intense pain. 
Consequently you should remove them 
except: when lly wading round the 
trenches. 

It is likely that the trenches you may 
occupy will be better drained than those in 
which the first contingent found themselves. 
Our e 








shoes always on hand. 











see to that. Th ey a 





ineers W1 





complished wonders in the short time at 


their disposal. Drainage ditches were dug 
at frequent intervals; the trenches were 
broadened and deepened; outposts were 
put into some sort of repair; and working 
parties fixed up the broken wire er tangle 
ments. Our engineers found that the mud 
stuck so fast to their shovels it seriously 
slowed down the 


grease them. 


work so now they 


Neglected Betsy 


It isn’t only the man who goes over the 
top with a rifle or a sack of grenades who 
’ Don't 
overlook the boys who go out with pick and 


“¥r° 
build new 


takes chances; not by a long shot. 





shovel to strengthen defenses, 
trenches and make the sector more habit- 
able. They are at it all through the dark 
hours of the night, with their weapons close 
at hand for use against an enemy attack, 
and they are invariabl 
the boches pay the most attention. 


Another dangerous activity is the work 





the ones to whom 


ing wires along the ground or the wall of a 
new trench, with the enemy shelling you or 
taking pot shots with machine guns! The 
others have the satisfaction of hitting back, 
at least—a very sustaining feeling under 
punishment. But the signal-corps man 
must keep on the job regardless of the pelt- 
ing danger and leave it to the fighting men 
of his unit to take care of the enemy. 

Perhaps the most disconcerting surprise 
the doughboys received was the discovery 
of the part that the pick and shovel play in 
war. 

‘“Pshaw, I ain’t had a real chance to use 
ol’ Betsy yet,”’ one complained as he rubbed 
down his rifle with a rag; ‘“‘but I bet I've 
dug a hundred tons of dirt. What do they 
give us a rifle for, anyhow?” 

Old soldiers will tell you that you can- 
not live in trenches without contracting 
lice. Some of our own men will swear to it, 
too, for during the first week everybody 
was scratching. But the vermin can be ex- 
terminated. That was proved. The last 
battalions to take training at the Front 
reported that°they had been wholly free 
from them. 

It is different with rats. They simply 
swarm. Where they come from is a mys- 


of the signal corps. Imagine yourself strir 


tery; the Pied Piper must have played all 
the rats in Europe into the trenches of the 
Western Front. You can see them scurry- 
ing about everywhere and the night is filled 
with their squeals. One of the favorite 
trench sports is rat hunting. 


EVENING POST 


I'll never forget a corporal telling me 
For some reason he has 
liest terror of the rodents and sper 
part of his waking hours trying to ki 
The natural result was that he had them 
on his mind when he went to sleep 


of his € xperiences 








He was dreaming of pink and black ra 


with long green tails, when a wild yell woke 


hin There on the edge of the bunk below 
sat Private Prouty, a bloody bayonet in his 
hand, which he was waving in 
his feet lay the bodies of three hi I 

“Whee!” yelled Private Prouty. 
my first boches, boys!” 

Yet they F 
plenty of them. 
pecting reader, wt y don't the cats kill the 
rats? 

You wouldn't put that question if you 
had ever seen the trench variety. They 
don't pay an ordinary cat “any mind” at 
all. I'll wager that if a bulldog encountered 
a well-grown trench rat and the rat strolled 
up and slapped him in the face he would 
think twice before resenting it 

However, the assumption is that the cats 
are there to catch them. Almost every 








“Got 


have cats in the trenches 


Then why, asks the unsus- 


company has one, and though they f: 
decimate the rodents they make excellent 
pets, Indeed, you are apt to finda dog here 
and there in the front trenches also. The 





soldiers smuggle them in somehow. How 
they transport their pets is a mystery, but 
every time an American battalion lands 
anywhere out comes a goat or an anteater 
If you should see a 
doughboy’s overcoat bulging on a march 
somewhere it may be an article of use he is 
carrying or it may be a kitten. 

It is very unlikely that you will be con- 
cerned about amusements the first 
you go into the trenches. Boche artillery 
will provide all the music you care to listen 
to and No Man’s Land will hold more 
chances than a set of dice or pack of cards. 
But after you get used to the life, time will 
often hang heavy on your hands. Then you 
will want diversion; you will want some 
thing to read, and games. For it isn’t one 
inbroken term of strain, of alarms and 
misery in the trenches. Often the boys con- 
trive to make themselves fairly comfortable 
and they pull off many an evening’s enter- 
tainment under the noses of the German 
guns. 

Also, remember that you don’t stay 
steadily in the trenches. Ordinarily your 
battalion will put in ten days or a fortnight 
on the Front and then move back, beyond 


even the sound of shelling, for a rest. 


or a tame wild hog. 





Homesick for the Front 


And there is always the bond of comrade- 
ship. A man who had been two years at the 
Front and had gone through terrific hard- 
ships told me that he grew to hate the whole 
rotten business and everybody in it—that 
he ached to get away and never see it again. 
Then they gave him leave. And what hap- 
pened? After a week in London and Paris 
he found himself missing his pals. He actu- 
ally grew homesick for the Front, for the 
comradeship. It meant more to him than 
the dread of danger and suffering. His is 
not an isolated case; dozens have told me 
the same. 

But I suppose it all boils down to a ques- 
tion of temperament. To some the Front 
will be a nightmare; others will like it, after 
afashion. It depends on what sort of man 
you are, 

There is the case of John McGowan, for 
instance. Some men have to be dragged to 
war, but they were obliged to arrest John to 
keep him out of it. He served for a year 
and eighty-four days in the King’s Liver- 
pool Regiment, was severely wounded, and 
discharged from the army in August, 1916, 
with a small pension. 

The next they heard of him he was back 
in France. He had secured a uniform some- 
how in Liverpool and crossed with a new 
battalion. The military police caught him 
on July eighteenth. He wassufferingfrom a 
bad wound in the side. John’s explanation 
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Stay there 

When our first battalions wer to tl 
trenches there Was scarcely iny nignt 
| ng done that region at ail. It had 
ee! i yst nnecessary for the sector 
had been ¢ re} and I 
the ightest desire to st 
Germans did a little patrolling now and 
again, but it was very desultory 

With the entry of the Americans, how 
ever, all that was changed. Our men were 
keen for a whack at the boches; after the 





raid in early November they were up on 
their toes to square accounts 

Accordingly 
ized, and an ambusecade was arranged to 
eatch any Gern f 
yond their own wire. 
hundred and sixty men, divided into four 
groups of forty each, went out and lay in 
wait close to the boche wire all of. one 
night. Like fox 1 
hog’s hole they lay there, 


night patrols were organ- 





ans 





erriers round a ground 
fairly shaking 
ir. But the ground- 
Another 


another 


for the enemy to appe 
hog was cagy; 
party of the same size went out 
ne 4 
in their trenches 

“Gee, if 1 y come out just 
once!" breathed a doughboy, fond] 





he didn’t emerge. 





it, but the boches stayed comfortably 


thev'd only 
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The boches evidently knew better than 
to try It was apparent, too, that he real 
] 





ized night patrolling was no longer a sa 
operation, for he gave it up. Before the 
Americans withdrew from the sector they 


completely dominated in this work, 


The Cleaner the Fitter 


“During the past few nights,” reported 
the French general in command there, “we 
carried out several of these operations, 
which conclusively shows that the Germans 
no longer leave their lines. We have at 
present control over all movements in the 
territory between the lines. 

A couple of months ago I remarked cas- 
ually to a veteran sergeant of an infantry 
battalion on the high standards of personal 
cleanliness observed in the British armies 
Some of our own men were passing along 
the road at the moment and many of them 
could have been cleaner. 

“We don’t go in for frills,” he replied. 
“What's the use? Our idea is to keep clean 
enough, of course; the main thing is to 
turn out a soldier who can hike ten miles 
after the other fellow has quit — who ean hit 
what he is aiming at--and who can take 
care of himself anywhere and under any 
circumstances.” 

It seemed a fair statement of our general 
plan of training under the old system. But 
new conditions have risen. Trench warfare 
brings into powerful play factors that did 
not count so heavily in bygone campaigns; 
and experience since 1914 has proved that 
the cleaner a man keeps himself the better 
he will stand up under punishment. The 
morale of an army that takes pride in its 
smartness is immensely superior to the 
morale of an army that is slack. 

Said a brigadier: ‘“‘They did well; but 
they've got something still to learn about 
care of themselves—I mean in regard to 
personal cleanliness and sanitation. The 
cleaner a man keeps himself the better sol 
dier he will be; in nine cases out of ten he 
will fight better and longer. And of course 
the higher your standards of sanitation in 
the trenches the better your bill of health.” 

We passed through a village alive with 
poilus and men in khaki. Some of the latter 
were wearing helmets; others sported small 
service caps. Somehow they had an unfa- 
miliar aspect, I stared. What troops were 
these? 

“Surely [haven't seen them before! Who 
are these fellows?” 

The brigadier beamed. 

“You've seen ’em a thousand times. 
Waatin aunt ; 
He beckoned to a group sitting in front 
of a shop and two of them came running 
The others sprang to attention and gave 
him a salute that made me blink 

The brigadier made an inquiry of some 

d, but I didn’t hear it. I was watching 
replied to him. In 


look of men who 
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Get More Done— 
With Less Money! 


Mi YDEL 90 Overland cars are better cars for the great 
A t number ot peopl it the lows st possible prices 


, I I ‘ I 
Avoid a sluggish life, with this fine five-passenget 
touring car It promotes thrift and increases your us¢ 
lie 

It combines, as does no other, all of the five essen 

la I mplete i la LO! 

In appearance it is neither too smart nor too com 
onplace It has big-car stylish design, with spacious 
ym and properly enlivened color scheme 

The satisfaction derived from its performance is due 
t onl to it powerful frugal motor and durable 
i mut al to its simplified control, narrow turning 
idius and ease of handling 

It rides with maximum comfort because of its per- 


fected balance, rear cantilever springs, 106-inch wheel- 


base and 31x4 tires, non-skid rear 


Every Model 90 owner shares in the benefit of 


Overland’s unexcelled nation-wide service facilities 

Consider it price Where else is such beauty, such 
uthful performance, and ill its desirable features obtain- 
ible anywhere near its low first cost and economical 
ipkeep? It is fully equipped, Auto-Lite starting and 
light and vacuum system fuel feed 


Order now let your Willys-Overland dealer save 
tu money 


Willy ()ver ind Ine ‘ Toledo Ohio 
\\ s-Knight and Overland Motor ¢ 
| Cars 
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Giant lraffic 
Facilities 


IINGS are bein}, done in a bi, way. And some 
of the biggest thin} .s done in the way of haulage 
are possible because of the Firestone Giant Truck 
Tire. This Firestone achieven nt, the largest tire 
ever built, makes the operation of trucks practical over 
roads and under loads that were impossible before. 


The higher depree of traction furnished by this vast 
bulk of active rubber with the jrooved tread carries 
trucks through snow and mud, over ice and even 
through forest trails without skid or spin of wheels. 
And with this dependableness is coupled the advan- 
tages of lower cost per mile. 


yirestone 


Giant Truck Tires 


keep all of the rubber under all of the load all of the 
time, saving, the truck. Every strain and jar is dis- 
tributed and absorbed by all the rubber—hence less 
internal heat and longer mileage from tires. The 
added traction and resiliency afford another savin}, 


pareree <i Gen 1722/5 ei ereas: 


less Rasoline. 


This is the tire you need for your heavy hauling. Made 
in sizes from 8 in. to 14 in, in width. Every other 
trucking, need is equally well provided for in the 
Firestone line, a tire for every load, road and condition 
of service Call in a Firestone man for consultation. 





FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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OMETMING FOR YOU? 


By Everett Rhodes Castle | 
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AN AND HIS WORK 


IT is true in the 


Goodyear facto- 
ries, that wherever 
mechanical appli- 
ance could sup- 
plant human endeavor with 
accuracy and saving, this has 





| 
vpeen done. 


It is not less ruc, however, that 
the human element. yet re- 
mains one of the largest factors 
in the goodness of our product, 
for machines must be minded 
by men. 


So it is that upon the vast army 
of Goodyear workmen. still 
devolves the responsibility for 
keeping this business alive and 
advancing. 


And so it is that to these able 
workmen, Goodyear makes 
full requital of the respect that 
they have earned. 


x 


Goodyear always has clearly 
recognized the close relation 
between a man’s well-being 
and his own good work. 

\nd in this recognition have 
been born those manifold ac- 
tivities which Goodyear en- 
courages on behalf of its people. 
Far from being spent in any 
spirit of paternalism, these ac- 
tivities are launched wholly on 


It is the belief in this institution 
that if Goodyear takes car 
of its workmen, its workmen 
will take care of Goodyear. 


There are baseball, football, 
musical and technical clubs at 
Goodyear, and more than a 
dozen clubs like them. 


There are a legal advice bureau, 
a police department, a hospital, 
a factory library,a factory news- 
paper —al] without charge. 


There are housing, financialand 
health supervision, restaurant 
service, accident prevention and 
compensation, Insurance sys- 
tems and retirement awards. 


There are schools for the ad- 
vancement of competent work- 
men, for the Americanization 
of aliens, for the advantage of 
all who will use them. 


On a tract of 400 acres now 
partly annexed to the city of 
Akron, Goodyear has. itself 
developed a home-owning 
community of 2,500 people. 


Not only homes, but parks and 
playgrounds have been per- 
fected in this tract-—one recrea- 
tion field, equipped with swim- 
ming and bathing facilities, 
alone comprises twenty-eight 





Itisthe conviction of Goody eat 
that encouragement and _ self- 
help for its employees redounds 
to the good of their product. 


Certainly we are going to 
‘gather gradually about us peo- 
ple who understand and appre- 
ciate these things, rather than 
itinerant workers. 


Certainly also there is no safer 
bar against inept effort, un- 
ambitious endeavor and the in- 
different application of fine 
material and equipment than 
the spirit of the worker who has 
faith in his leader’s justice. 


And certainly this spirit today 
prevails throughout the entire 
Goodyear institution, inspir- 
ing and cheering the whole of 
its men. 


So it 1S, as we earlier said, that 
to its able workmen Good y eat 
makes full requital of the re- 
spect that they have earned. 


And so it is, by way of fair ex- 
change, that these workmen 
protect the excellence of thet 
product, and our own good 
name. 


The Csood ve if lire KX Rubber ( 
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The Tires 
That Grip 
At Any Speed 


How the cups 
operate to pre- 
vent skidding 
with no resist- 
ance to forward 
speed. 


HE tires that deliberately glue their round, 

heavy feet on the wet, slippery pavement 
with a suction grip that only the forward rolling 
of the tires can release — 


That grip-hold-let-go, one massive cup-shaped 
foot following closely upon another, exerting a 
continuous powerful vacuum clutch that defies the 
skid-wet treachery of the pavement at whatever 
speed the driver may fancy— 

That utilize the wet of the slippery pavement to 
lay a track of skid-preventing vacuum power 
that loosens only when the tires roll forward, 


ACUUM 


lift the edge of each cup gently and break the 


seal ——- 


That give a riding safety, whatever the weather, 
that is guaranteed, else tires returnable at purchase 
price, yet draw no heavier on power and “gas” 
than any other tires of equal weight and thickness. 


Emphatic and distinctive as the safety service 
of Vacuum Cups is, no less so is the mileage 
service of Vacuum Cup Tires. At prices on a 
parity with ordinary tires, they are guaranteed 
per warranty tag—tfor 


6,000 Miles 





PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
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‘The Most Beautifal Cw in America 


HE New Paige enclosed models occupy an unchallenged 
position among the finest motor carriages of this country 


ind Europe. In design and luxury of appointment 


unsurpassed by anything that the automobile 
| ; £ 





It you would be satisfied on this point, pay a visit to our dealer 
and let him show you the Sedan, Town Car, Limousine and 
Coupe. At the same time, you will learn of the three 

engineering features that insure perfect motor efficiency 


no matter how cold the weather may be. 





DETROIT MOTOR. ¥ SAR 


COMPANY, 


DETROIT, 
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“What Chica go thinks of 
The Most beautiful Cav in America 


The Best of 19 Cars Averages 15 Miles to Gallon Five Paiges—Uniformly Good 
; . of Gasoline to what I 


“The Greatest Value on the Market” <a ta es 


“The Best Automobile in Chicago” 


bile in 


Real Pleasure at Last 


Paige Service 
? +} } , 


t. 1} heer vell pl { 


“A Very Smooth Riding Car” 


“IT Think Your Service is Excellent’ 





Paige Balanced Construction 


"A Great Hill Climber” 





The Home of the Bird-‘Sykes Company— Paige 
Distributors for Chicago —is located at 2215 
Michigan Avenue. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Tavaris! Comrade,” the while f the poor untutored 
im, ns of the scores with 
matter small or great. Incidental inter- are all summarized ina 
ests, like the I ire of the Allies to grant | , such as “Im- 
mpt recognition to the Bolsheviki, re possible! Beasts! Anarchists!’’ In the case 
ceive inordinate attention and causedispro- of the aristocracy this is varied by confident 
portionate exasperatior Like Kipling’s assertions that the country will soon come 
Bander-log, the B he | vant to have to its senses and restore a monarchy 
their own judgment of themselves as the which will come to pass after Billy Sunday 
real |e f the jungle confirmed by the has been ele sident of the National 
ma , after Bryan has been 
ra the B hev party cannot of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
last—but Bolsh m can and will. It r has been elected to a 
} the gur More ne than anything {ouse of Lords. 
else t represents the chaotic and d at pacity for concerted 
ed and turbulent mind of Russia to-da those who should be 
Everybod rave mething; and since devotion to the nation’s 
more eigl per cent of the people : to any head or cause. 
erates it is not surprising that the eld and officers were fight- 
illegiance to ar group that promises them \ iin Kieff, Moscow 
everyt ng. There are no considerable and the good citizens rush 
rdered and reasoned political progran r to thelr ipport en masse, as would have 
Russia at present, and no parties to repre been the case in America tain? Nota 
ent ther [he nation is a mass of d man. The “patriots” kept under cover and 
ent and wa ‘ ng for bread and et the be and the officers gallantly mal 
( t 1 read is recent events have their forlorn stand [he nearest I 
to ) eit wn ¢ is a ‘ come to finding unanimity among the edu- 
the lt ot a patient I I ind the fur cated Rus ns has been in the desire to 
fat 1 people neé roused ti escape from the’ country 
e of their wr nd a cor ne I ['wo exce] ! hould be noted in my 
I t Ru i ne overwhneiming experience tn omer Une was a tl 
t It } cut adrift from i mouse of a t fleeing to Kieff as a city 
old 1 Czar and Churcl d ha of refuge. She talked simply and sincere 
t old landmat and it does not and ally about her poor sick “ patrie,” 
v to navigate or to Vv; nor ha ind the obligation to support it. Yet wher 
t ea ty to ea capt even if he conductor came along I found that she 
one ma be found. Of patriot Y is thal Va ” ou nding a first iss com- 
lis commonly used, there isnone. None partment on a thir iss ticket—bemoar 
but the most primitive and elemental cor ing lawlessn he while! 
leratior ttaininR ito-da t fe 
close to the red and the raw Strange Moral Perceptions 
Kerer failed because he was wea nd 
time isand a ti er, and not able to for The other case was of a countess, a noble 
get Kerens! Had the Allied embassies or yan, bound fe M ww to succor a 
any men of educa nrepresenting d nter ‘ 
ested pat ) m been wise enoug! ad 
er ign t ise him, Kerer M id ive 
been an adn ible figurehead, a rt I 
ilist substitute for the Czar with a peo- 
pie who must ive mbo mncrete 
eadershi} His me e is ed by a 
I t t mself and repeated in n 
nearing by a distingu ed Ru ar W hile 
it the head of the government he had 
ca n to go to Tsarskoe Selo, to v t the 
captive ex-( ir. It was Kerensky the jail 
calling upon Nicl the | oner. His 
mind bu vith 1 thought ret y 
vas ushered int e presence of the former 
autocrat of all the R 
“Tle received me n t cordia iid 
Kerensky ind e entire at my 
ease, and tor harge ol the conversatior 
ind of the situat so that I could not 
help feeling that I i ect calling 
u na a is I ? I 2 








I 1 " ta itt i ive { ne 
Ke } ‘ \ i seem to istif 
e} erning the existence ol any 
. tate I I Ru ‘ it the present 
( and tl ea\ g the returned soldie tn 
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This se elve tire tests is designed to take the uncer j 
’ } =. “ 
tainty out of tire-buying by helping the motorist to determine —_ So 
beforehand what service he may expect from the various > S 
‘ . 
tires he is considering The next advertisement in this serics will > ~~ > 
appear in an early issue of ** The Saturday Evening Post.’’ ‘ NG 
\ 
; 
f 


The previous Michelin advertisement that appeared in the “Post” on 
January 5 showed you how the quantily of mileage-giving rubber and 
fabric can be gauged by weighing the tire. 








aheei , / y , ’ | y a , thee, /, ed / ?, 
lAat 1s to meastire fhe actual thickness of fread. 





Almost any dealer can supply you also that the broad tread distri- 
withcross sections of the tires he car- butes the load and wear over a 
riesin stock. Take arulerand meas- large traction surface. 

ure the thickness of their treads. 

















Thequantity of materialsin Michelin 
Universals is greater, just as the 
quality of materials is better. 


You will find that here again the 
Michelin Universal has a big ad- 
vantage. In the 34 x 4 size, for 
example, the solid though flexible Though moderate in price, Michelins 





mass of wear-resisting rubber and — are unsurpassed in durability even 
fabric is almost an inch thick. Note by the most expensive tires. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY (5) | | 
Sa7 Michelin Universal. 
ex 


oN 










Milltown, New Jersey 


Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
782 St. Catherine St. W Montreal, Canada 
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Look for this Sign 
on Leading Garages 






Extra Thick Tread 
Gives Michelins 
Extra Durability 
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f HEY f D Heiser that he 
na 4 Lle¢ t are 4 | I! 
three t isan lepe! na 
tag I it mos re ple 
‘ indi ell nave see 
ne t « e I irl a 
T il r the! 1 pt »> He take 
( ' t is t t | re t 
( ! fe é ould d 
ler the n t i re t 
L7tne Amer ted the work 
ved the same ‘ 
Cuhlon ¢ ? é nest titution 
rit nd in the 1now nd the larg 
est elleve It ¢ t { lepe 
ul ded stre¢ flower garder and 
ell-kept ho I the ‘ 
he MHicts ‘ a} | y 
e cotlage tne ire Ss} ( é 
and every modern de ‘ y 
comfortable ‘ ind th ) ] 
along a little | hore 1 ove oking 
i wid Dlue tretct f water is among 
the fine in the archipela 
Il went to Cull ct th Gover 
Forbe There |} been an epide f 
beriberi and the er ere rebe 
that had been sul ted for white rice i 
were told that beribe« i direct res f 
certain finerie ol preparatior ind that the mu 
the coarser quaht i! the ef] id me ul 
trol. But they were not disposed to do so without 
onsiderable disturbance a being ve 1 ip} i 
o Governor Forbe vent dow { re trate 
He mounted a little platform in the tofathr 
made hi ling and appealing S 
Phen an unanticipated ned: A 
inyone eve orget he ! Tent ip De e} l i 
him in plain word ] ht } hat the 
mind eating the red € it that t ( t 
treated tor a decent PASE ) ‘ ther 
release from the hell of lepr She | t er 
ontracted tubercul ra ot he ‘ ‘ e that 
mably rapid in its progr it wa nsidered it 
i bit of good fortur that i if 
e1oiciny 
Ihe governor told her hat t iu 
nd themselves to a pr t I pra irder 
in epidemic go unche ed or } t r the 
health of the leper i ind he a r 
owd surrounding ! toa tthe} ‘ f the 
nent by obedier i as large a measure {x 
is they could make emselves fee 


Plucky Doctor Heiser’s Work 





st ‘ before we ew t 
the pitiful, awful ere ‘ il ! i 
i was [rightened But lv else ' ul 
! e like te g al 1, t tr ‘ 
ind made my wa A he ope A] 





er il ‘ ere S Ie 
nonth in and 
Weil, ve 1 suy elar it 
| \\ Re le l ‘ , t ! et * 
fernal pe ence 1 te u 
Then hea An \ er can te 
e here { . ever ¢ ed } } 
} { 1 is ‘ t 
That mi We were ona 
nt « ‘ la ‘ vay the 
1 bOX Of lime I ‘ eal let e going 
When I got \ ed ) tstay there iInae 
aped and scraped u L wi hooed up the ladder 
| went to n fT « very ng | had ! 
ul 4 t then all t throug! t 
! Wa 4 l 1 niectant Dut ¢ 
| itched for some e two yet ind had re 
tacks of wondering whe was going t reak 
it | in ult yt i if I r nN 
Chere were abou nree thousand lepe n the 
he | there . ‘ 
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Tile FORGOTTEN PIGHLIIPPINIES 


By Eleanor Franlklin Egam 
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The -3th of August, Occupation Day, in Manila 





























rice through and gone on to better dreams. There was probably 
} ] le ) i ng the F S i ga other 
f re e of « li numbers it ne vorid, but he Bureau of 
Health, w taff scattered throughout the 
ands, n e population of its leprous el 
ting ment as tl I been done In any country. 
¢ it And I thir 1 that no Filipino doctor could 
ever be ser resident physician. That was a 
ind fc ! vas safe from the covetous eves 
! eve ol tne , ce 
I must | on to the New Era, so I can only recall ir 
teld pa gy one vo other splendid institutions that were a 
not pride alr | ! nspira | n the earl aa | t PI pt} 
eng Bureau of S € Vherever there are scier t 
and the P e Journal of Science w id everywhere 
per and wa ed in many languages ! publ 
t ne W 1 over Dr. Pa ( Free if e unive 
at Ann Arbor and of Muni tarted the Bure ots 
1 na corrugated hut; but it n grew the of 
a tine co ete uilding which house y de ments 
4 with t D 1 1} miu Sand ne treatment 
‘ of t eases has beet irried to successf r 1 
‘ il I ! ! \ t 
, poss D Freer died about five years ago, 
1 ) tist and 1 i bee found to take ! 
place bef e New Era dawned 
l'o rer be e Bureau of Public W t e¢ 
i i ‘ ne I \ ‘ t tne i tna | 
have ) 1 touched upot Roads and | ges and 
! ( i 1 ao Sand arte t Ve ind it 1 tie 
b and buildings of all kinds. This bureau e Portf ) 
} of Com eand P e, W | ‘ a successk t 
r of high-« American engine i t : they 
{ ‘ na el i sufficient cor enta oO ul rind 
la i 1 Col ne i es 
t i he here W the Bureau of Lar econd inl r 
e to none n the beg ng the whole country w n 
ola ite chao ind 1! pert e was 
he pape ‘ written or I id een ap 
ittest by the new gove ent his meant 
f ‘ t and surveys and a of opera 
g to d impeachable decisior 
More here sa dom tos nothing 
» e tre endous chure brother 0d estates, wl h were 
ised the United States in negotiation with the 
é \ is the or ! ins of sett gy ti I t jua | 
t e me ‘ nd the friar Ww nade the est 
‘ { te Lt} work of 
‘ ‘ ‘ besides the 
‘ é n and the 
( ith ott \ nh were 
4 < ‘ nd and ana 
rd. f the nt many and iched ! ld 
I po ind the } a of le ition designed to protect 
he the pe le ir ywners f the land and to discourage 
exp mn € er by Filipinos themselves or by torelg 
invest« 3 
. Ca Charles H. Sleeper was director of the Bureau of 
rent Land ym 1903 until he was removed by Governor Har- 
or c about a fortnight after that executive arrived in 
Manila in 1913. He came to the Philippines in 1898 as cap- 
” i I rado Volunteers, and he began his government 
t t t wo years’ contact with the people as an 
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rst as city assessor and 


Army officer—fi 
ollector of Manila and later as a member 
of the municipal board. 

Captain Sleeper did not have a Filipino 
because among the Filipinos 
that line. 
There were some in the making, but the: 
i not grown u] Moreover, it w: 
grilling hard work and full of the kind of 
details that the average Filipino finds very 


When Captain Slee per was 


assistant, 
there were no specialis s in 





» yet. 








ive, 


¥ 
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i * removed from office his Filipino successor, 
a man he had known for many years, came 





Lj 








o him and confessed with a kind of gentk 
nothing 


he 


pathos that he knew absolutely 





\ about the job and wondered how wa 
going to manage. The governor offered 
him as an assist an American who had 
held a responsible positior the former 





American 


jeasant about it and flatly re- 


oo 


government, | said some 


thing un 
fused to serve. 
When the old 


nine men 


four Filipi 


régime came to an end 
the P} luippine 


nos and five Amer 


on 





cal ne g the governor-general, who 
cast the deciding Council. There 
e assem! Wi ner ea 

of a lower house of Cor 
grade Civil Ser e, anda 

estat hed in the condu 

\ out its equ ir 





Americar 


nere under tne 

I am happy to say that every statement I make will bear 
the closest investigation, and will only be found to fall fa 
hort of the truth because in the space of one article I car 


offer only the briefest outline of what is a very great 


. ] ) » 
indeed, as at should fill every 





ide and satisfactior 








record 
ecord 


was extraordinary. 








I n may i 
continues to be so, and that great glory has been added 
to it in five r Ss I do not intend to offer conclusions ] 
am or Ke cr ng ist r 

Cameron Forbes’ Fine Record 
\ HEN Gen. J: Smith became rener 
V of the Philippine Islands Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, of 


Boston, became vice governor and got in line for the big j« 


Mr. Forbes wa ymmerce and Police al 





i been a mer r imission since 1904. As the 
man Who was in ¢lI lic Worl longer than ar 
other, he is known to-day as the Builder of the Philippine 


and Newton 
or. Mr. G 


but his first 


ded Governor Smith in 1909, 


W 


ndiana, became vice bert 


member of the Unit 


govert 


vas a ed States Congress, 1 








position in the Philippine service was no higher than jud; 
of the Court of First Instance He was sent out to go 
tr the others 1 beer He afterward be 
a rwit! l rtf o and was! e Secret 
; r en his growing knowledge of ins 

1 to that respons [ ier a pure 
nonpartisan government, Mr. ild have logically 
succeeded Mr. Forbes as gover unless there had 
been some reasor vy he should 1 



























We used ca ( alf-poet, hal 
pirate.” His maternal er was Ralph Wald 
Emerson, who, as a nervous toa aster would say, need 
no intreduction here. From Ralph Waldo Emerson, Can 
eron Forbes herited that rare qu KNOWN as VISI 
while from his buccaneering ancest« 1 the Forbes sid 
and I do not know that they were buccaneering in any b 
a venturesome bt nse— he inherited the spirit whi 
translates vision into action in spite of all obstacles, legal 
or « rwise. One has 0 to lock round the Philippine 
to realize his genius for getting things done; and to hin 
more than toa other man, or to any dozen other mer 
the Filipinos owe their present outward appearance of a 
vanced nationality and well-being. And more than any othe 
man who has ever worked with them and for them he loved 
the and they snow it. He was not a politiciar ne was 
abso itely nor artisan in the government as he directed it 
and being a very rich man he worked for the joy of 
accomplishment. Pity thers such defects in our ow: 
governmental system that when we get a man like that and 
get him put exactly where he belongs we cannot hold on to 
him. 

And that is the end of that long descent into the wells of 
ancient history. In 1913 Mr. Wilson appointed to the 
office of governor gene ral of the Philippine Islands the 
Hon. Francis Burton Harrison. Mr. Harrison was 


Continued on Page 63 
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Pierces snow and fog without back-glare 


Why Noviol Conaphore is the only headlight glass that does 











NHI CON A\PHORI shoots the light trom arivers and pedest: al everywhere. You are not The Conapl re Wastes none r thre t by dif 
your Nea imps I ht through flurry r sDOW obliged to dim fusil t or dump rit direc Vi f t the ca * 
and fog, hout dangerous back-glare. This soft, yellowish beam also makes the easiest as do many s ed no-vlare cs Instead 
\W hen the ht is stormy, or when mists hang light for vour eve to f llow, and so increases vour it shoots the light ahead for fu UU Teet You yet 
\ t is ua ‘ e your ( hores th i i vhich 
most I} . : w 6 Wort and security to On wet nights when avements reflect a confusing Safety ¢ { 
arriving a my weathe wy vive Tesults olar from street ewan ] ect! sion the Noviol ’ be “— = = 
ee Madi a amps and electric signs, t wie! Clear glass, if you preter it 
that no otn lead it glass Can duplicate, beam enables you to see more distinctly. “Therefore 


I ith if nd ind Cx Nal h res ar ilso made ( il r] Ih 
. . ‘ . you n drive with safety and peace of mind 
How this penetrating beam is produced oe a are every bit a ; N ! 

In Summer, Noviol light emphasizes the green of , 







a : . ‘ ; i 
The ¢ iphore is made of Noviol Glass ( par- rrass or foliage along the country roadside, and s 
. th N ( } 
fo , } , \ ; ; mene ‘ 
@ ] S S Ss invent I I nnes h ? re Ciea;nri\ 
al i 
scientiats d the Conaphore. It has a . 
aaah Be Shoots a long, low beam Conaphor e easy 1 G 
4 i* ' 
_— ate 
} +} : | i ‘ rr : . , ' dealer a i 
small ¢ e air such as s akes Of Phe Conaphore kills glare most effectively. Pat 
f . 1 iin ts , , : time It } 
ro” | use the i < ¢ d } rr p th 1 SI p ( ; 
, , } 
prese a hite ht. ‘TI he chief} ; the ; ¢ the the d 
| i 
Cause f the I DacK hich blurs ( s 1 ht side The ] of : 
the « ers Le} - than 42 inches. Thus there » "7 
ce Lis 
] | 
N 1G ( ect ( I - a Qises ‘ ‘ 
cK dition | s | } t S 
blue and v t rays, it projects all the rest of the Fi ] 
cht. Thus the diffused “back-g] : 
oe gall , : Menufectured by the World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glace 
eliminated. 5b d Conaphores you can drive as 






fast as you please, even though the night is thick. 
; nas oe CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 
Four additional Noviol advantages (ON PHORE EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc., Manager 
Ma A ‘ 


; 2x1 4 se New York Cit 
bev Zed as a a a OY Safety t Oncoming a \ SS W OR KS 


‘soft, y wish-tint light from the Conaphore . ; grt a 
I " ) Pierces Fog and Dust—No Glare— Range 500 feet COR N | N G (; | 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Continued from Page 60 Was curiously mistaken about tha When Mr. W nwa ire 






































Democratic member of the House of Representatives, and elected in 1912 I wa ving in Manila, and my veranda was and exte ere irge é é 
he came to the islands evidently alight with fresh enthu- one of the many meeting places the worned ! init opt ‘ Ise ‘ ‘ . 
isiy I lived out near the Polo Club, and any number of persons new dema i 
The United S tes Government nas endere to tne used t drop in after a sw or a game I tennis polo, perna ‘ 
hands of the Phili e people al ntr f Philippine and we talked and eculated and talked It was real The é é W 
id affairs exce 1 is can be exercised through a large very exciting. We had 1 about at was going once M I 
nonexe ( et | ver vested in the governor-genera to happe it ed nave l Salt it the w tw a t 
q largel ) KE sable, bec ise 1t lakes a wise, strong- going to happer M Ha n had not yet bee a nted ho ta 
/ armed and firm-handed man to swing the big s ol » governor-general, but Mr. Wilson had bee ¢ ted or a ee eve 
; over the heads of even the most reasonable of men—and_ a platform that pri led f Philippine independence—a__ togethe e | Arne 
reasonableness t too nsplcuous among the charac- pet Demo t pol always i we knew that the new ve \ ‘ cla M 
teristics of the Futir governor oever he might be i come to the inds = apart S e Amer i 
. Practica tne ! defense of the new me that is wit! nstructions to make a number of radical nange gethe create I 
offered | t t itors and supporters 1s that granting Ever man in the higher g les of the service expected to ena ible i ( nit t} l 
the PI e le what they have clar eda It has he lismissea, Dut nol expected >be throw! iton! va t t there ) era 
made ther ip} ind ha eated a better fee g betwee! neck 1 he ‘ \ ind | 
! her nd the Americans than ever before existe Thougt Neither I nor anyone in whom I was direct nterested I ere ym i ‘ 
another retort t n Ho il 1expect a child was ever connected w the Philippine Government, but ‘ I f 
t earn t ‘ yu will not pe - that made no differs ( Eve America the ind tu k ent 
VEeVE ’ popular A e beg het he na private ! il pacity \ in empure pure I ) t 
i gy, because t é in opening I ir ! ‘ ( ni builder and wa oO Interested the big Job that persona na \ Sit ral I 
to do wit the é i and bowleg ind « er detect consideratior were to neariy eve one of secondar rn t i ise m« | i ! 
that good mothe fear as consequences of setting a child I tance And we were t deluded with an} ieas as to issurancs the a i ) ‘ 
1 turel iy ts feet our Tutu status as Americans either Our plan of empire prompt } 4 Nu \ 
( people e happier: there no reason at a loubt had been made f is by the unwisdon f 1 like of i ‘ ‘ ‘ the or ‘ ) t 
f that; but ul i to see little gloom 1 es g ‘ h men as William McKinley, Theodore Rooseve i! M i has talke i ‘ i 
ng und the i iha 10 1 ) ire W im Howard Taft, Elihu Root, Secretari« of War four and I ve 
f elfinta Ol ¢ ting them abs« ite independence Chey Dickinson and Stims , and otner mer I Fi ir calibe lhe que ermane VY importat 
int no Amer now to thint yughnt e that The we ew We were Dullding I the |} pino and the only broad as o ind quite deep enough lk ! na 
revelatio of the rid war have inspired ther th the thought anybody had he larger ew Was to make the \ care f oO has to do wit} future 
gz i judgment eX nge a lrantic ade el Ireedom tor a evement wort! of the I ed State | vas the t imong P powers, our good name as a} 
a very seriou to be held as long as need be wit} the Philippines for the Filipinos, development for the Filipino | larly 1 entous in relation to 
eltering cle { the great powe of the United Stats health for the 1 nos, educa n for the Filipinos, pre tages in trade \ hioarea ired to us by « } 
‘ ‘ ! r ed that muct I the analog bn per for the | no eventual lependence for the ol the land “he ire CaSlHy Ca ! ol i 
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The fa é int us to give up ever gtit and generous thing with distinguishe elicietr ‘ of one | ion dolla i year to countri VI buy i 
( ‘ ‘ except the right to defend them is |e I he hundreds of millions of d i vort 
es ther e the cheekiest little tribe that ev A Scathing Comparison nually, than we buy from them. The Phi ne Island 
lived, but tha re or less what we have done—so of could supply a large part of our needs in rubbe iga 
course the e happv! Just like bal when he gets the Fer grange n the land those di: had the welfare tobacco, copra, coconut oil, gutta-percha, hemp, hard 
ors t d tl of the Filipino neere at heart. I did not know a woods, pe ell, and any number of minor trop 
As fort ] talked-of better feeling, there never ha single official who was not disposed to lend himself with the product but when the business man with money t ‘ 
hee i th ¢ i feeling between the Americar utmost generosity to the institutior la ne ‘ ne t! 1 mistruc e enterprise takes t lact into co lera 
the P é 1 at least ninety e pe ent of the vhich he had no reason to expect that he would be cor he w natu weigh it against the measure of ou ! 
! Che feeling existed e hearts of necte Va trol in the ands, and if thi not sufficient it 
t 0 t their birt nt I Owe Nit Ir one 1 i Lo one i! ( t. Cha les eption ol tabilt ne Ww ll go el Owe 1 a ta 
' ‘ ‘ é " eing W f m ther H.S ector of the | eau of Land We vhat er rate of interest ¢ I nve ent beetle 
fact ‘ ¢ r { the pec ¢ i " g happte ‘ dao you think Is going to happen to you and your con ecurit 
really me ese pe e and no others. The rank and file plicated undert: gs?” It is my intention merely to tell how we relaxed ( 
of Filipir te to the « ilat t any point, Oh,” he replied with smiling resignation, “I suppose — tri r rather how we made complete surrende { 
t igh per even the tao feels the relaxation of Amer- I'll be set to work bre ng 1 Filipino su f one to tell it in incidents that lie largely on the surface L hoy 
j | é therefore easier in his 1 d. can be found. If a Filipi in’t be found I suppose I'll — to be able onl indicate the general trend of gs an 
have to stand by for awhile and tiate me other to do it w is little anal ind thee ‘ nay be 
Harrison Came and Heads Fell American.” What the governor-general of the island ese a 
His was highly specialized work, vou see But that wa that is the measure of Americar p tig nd autho ty. 
tee ‘ ! a former article to emphasize the the worst that any of them expected. They were all used 
fact that unde e old régime no Ame nw ever to conservatism and the ew the difficulti o to them The Famous Silk-Hat Order 
ntrusted t ‘ ! le office in the Philippine Govern it was not thinkable that any man would be sent out as 
il ithe 


ment wl i not gone through some period of training for governor who would knock the old governmental structure D' RING the past year Mr. Harrison has be 
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Oil and Power Trouble 


Upon the piston rings rests the responsibility for keeping excess oil out 
of the engine’s cylinders as well as preventing the escape of gas and 
loss of power. 





Many modern automobile motors develop an oil flow in the cylinders 
far in excess of any amount their designers planned to have piston rings 
control. This is the cause of fouled spark plugs, heavy carbon deposit 
and smoky exhaust—to say nothing of excessive oil consumption. 


These oil troubles necessitated a specially designed oil ring. After long 
and careful engineering study of the problem we have perfected for Oil 
Pumping motors the McQuay-Norris Supercyé Ring. 
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Takes the Slant KO es 
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MeQUAY-NORRIS 
used with EAK-(ROOF 
PISTON RINGS 





This is a concentric, one-piece ring with an Oil Seven years of successful performance records have 
Reservoir which collects all of the excess oil established the leadership of the McQuay-Norris 
from the cylinder wall on each down stroke of \caxfRoor Piston Ring in the field of power production. 
the piston, leaving just the film necessary for Performance has proved the merit of its exclusive 
proper lubrication. The position and shape of design by which equality of tension (the secret 
this Oil Reservoir is the exclusive McQuay- of maximum compression) is obtained. Perform- 
Norris Supercye design. It is not a mere groove ance testifies to its enduringly elastic material that 
in the face of the ring. Note its position in the insures long service — its wonderfully accurate 
cross-section illustration. workmanship that guarantees perfect fit. 

One Supercye ring should be installed in the top McQuay-Norris Supercye Rings are made of the same 
groove of each piston. It will maintain com- special processed gray iron and finished with the 
pression as well as any one-piece ring can do, Same exactness as McQuay-Norris \caxjoor Piston 
but it should always be supported in the lower Rings. Knowing the McQuay-Norris standard 
grooves by a complete equipment of McQuay- you can accept Supercye with every confidence in its 
Norris \cax{®or Piston Rings. efficiency. 


McQuay-Norris \eax{Roor and Supereyé Rings are made in every size and over-size to fit every make 
and model of motor. Obtainable anywhere—any time. Your dealer, garage or repair man has 
them or can get them for you promptly. 


SEND rOR FREE BOOKLET-—" To Have and to Hold Power”--~-a truthful, 


clear explanation of piston rings—-their construction, development and operation. 


M ifactured by 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 2836 Locust St. St. Louis, U. S. A. 


BRANCH aa — 
w York Chicag Philad San Francisco Los Angeles 


h 
re 


Seat Kansas Cit St P. at “y Atlanta Dallas 
Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd, 2 Pape Ave., Toronto 
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1 numbe f pr ncial treasurers and col- Bay, bristling with American guns, gar- unworthy or inefficient it was in the power 
lect e Americans, and the American risoned by American forces and provisioned of the Governor-General to remove him 
Audit t errule everybody for indefinite siege; while the Philippines And I should like to say that the present 
TI een me to be a reflection on are still upheld and guarded like a Tom city of Manila could never have been built 
the Filipino character to which Filipinos Thumb astride the mighty arm of giant if there had been any Filipino politics in the 
hould refuss ibmit. And they prob- Uncle Sam; while the whole world of game. 
ably w ‘ ter. They have large giants contend together in a struggle which I have referred to the if 
project rin process of develop- passes even their own understanding government support from tl $ 
ment, f expenditure of public funds Filipino politicos make planstoappropriate a very serious matter, and ! 
wi I t e interiered wit! five million pesos for the construction of one that has resul ve met and dealt 
aéroplane, one submarine and one torpedo- with; so a pl offered a 
Rinderpest Spreading boat destroyer “‘as a nucleus” of a navy certain sum of the hase of a 
ith which to defend the islands against hou , provided the 
Among er things the ive rece? ‘foreign aggression.” cit propriate a 
juire 1. Nobody } I should like to go and write about the sun 
the scquired a railroad, but they did, and new Philippine militia, which is another The members of the mur | board are 
n doing so the nposed upon the people very expensive and wholly unnecessary know! nd dad 
in ol ol etl y ‘ xty nm or uaaition to the burdens of the people were all roy na 
pese Rinderpest preading é i but what’s the use, and who cares anyhow” Way iu 
prairie ef {men and money to Except that this same militia, or a force of _ izing t n that a 
fight it; 1 yns of pesos’ worth of rice ha twenty-five thousand men picked from the — certai be placed 
» be mi ed eve r militia, the scouts and the constabulary, n tne ; emul! } 
te ent ‘ I and of has been offered to the United States for board. The document went up to the 
tur t € ne | ice at the Front One does care about n or refused ) 
lren a ‘ denied ¢ and I, at least, am not disposed to © sign it subst 
es for ew | i r tion the sincerity of it or the spirit in tuted fe e proviso 
tent teache more roads and bridges are which the offer was made. Manuel Quezon 
needed, ne led year by vear, of cours« -and made it with the knowles dge and consent of 
te ind trar t ni ) inadequate very few of his compatriots; and he is the 
that the United States had to be appealed busiest and most efficient little press agent to 
toforas! e of (it in shipping t t any country ever had; but the fact remains n ig? 
vas taker M Ba there are |} that as soon as the Filipinos whol t ngle j 
dreds of I t care protectior he of hey were all for it isted and 
because tl ernment ha hdrawn as must ibout it; and tl the cl 
Irom reigiou ind te titutior the I nybod t 
funds for the r has not provided abled fron ed to give it » did the mayor 
‘ ( lur ire t Kept D their $ and tne quarreled about it ¢ t ol 
far f ! ne t for want of a suff he President asks me to express to bad-tempered ind not ve ntelligent 
cient pre n of Y cholera is show people his schoolboy They finally put it up to the 
ng its ugly head here and there; all kinds loyal Secretar e Inte a Filipino nov 
of need ‘ gina erness of ine n ind he t 1 ciliation. Whereups he 
tude ind the government bu iTal vad! } ieieme pI ed t t tup 
Sotar iT Hboay KI A ther road wa ind ac ised him ol e¢ ! ! cOW ardalce 
" ht t It w privatel ywned and a few ott! things of I act 
and was operating, I believe, under certair that Governor Harrison has interpreted rhen it went to the Governor-Ge I ind 
vu nti f the I ed States Govern- thoroughly the sentiments of the American the Filipino pre had considerable to say 
ment, pr if atisfactory means Government and people toward the Fili- about I ! t ben ible to I g 
of tra t n from Manila northward pinos, and he has been able to do this be- _ the wn difference hout ting to 
ind southward on I n. It would be ir cause they are Governor Harrison’s own foreigner 
feelings. The President says he will discuss ‘If t ettle differences of opinion we 
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Leaky Piston Rings Now Waste Horsepower 
Equal to that of 350,000 Motor Cars 


BURD High Compression Piston Rings End This Enormous Waste 


IGH authorities estimate that faulty piston rings waste as Che Guarded Opening is a patented BURD feature. No othe: 
much horsepower as 350,000 average motor cars develop. piston ring maker can use it And car owners who want the 


BURD High Compression Piston Rings can end all this motor car economy and satisfaction this seal makes possibl 
waste. The many other results of leaky piston rings, loss of must buy BURD High Peenpeatatien Piston Rings to get it 

























ton ring 


speed and compression, waste ol 
siete aia dae deswiihns” inal Performance Guaranteed 
i ind ll, i ess vea e 
and tear on the engine, excessive Hi h l-very motor when completely 
carbon Geposits, ignition trout bles equipped with BURD High 
ieatneted! bar tice c saul Pi Ri 

can be eliminated by this new ompression Fiston ings 1s 
va day, scientifically constructed pis- Com mpression guaranteed to produce Higher 
r Compression, develop more Power 


ind use Less Fuel and Lubricating 


’ Old Style Rings Must Go Oil than with any other piston ring 
rAd M iny motor car owners have lhe full pure h ase price will be re 


| 
the mistaken idea that all piston funded to any purchaser upon ré 











rings are alike. That simply by turnof ringsif they fail to meet con 
replacing their old rings they have remedied all these motor ill: ditions of this guaranty after 30 Days’ Actual Service — provided 
fo replace your old rings with new ones of the same type means however, that scored or warped cylinders have been prop rly 
that soon you will find ali troubles are again repeated. rezround. 
Pist yn Rings ire not just piston rings. There are many and If your motor requires new piston rings bye ire you get BURD 
i rt differences between piston rings. They should be High Compression Piston Rings. 
( ) with the same care that you select your tires, your lenses \ccept no other. Once your car | 
your bearings ¢ juipped with these rings your ' 
hea BURD High ( Compnos ssion Piston Rings end your piston piston ring troubles are ended 
‘ troubles for all ti: [hey have proved beyond question thei BURD High Compression Pis 
abilit to deliver every po ibl fect of generated power lo ton Rings are in thousands of | J 
turn waste power into extra power finest motorcar Many manufa i 


v8 He 


i “ turers, inor ler togive th ir buy r 
Ba Now Comes Sealed Power the best of everything, have b 
(ie : 2 1 . . willing to cs 
a he BURD Guarded Opening mal rs é I 

| | | f uarade pening makes our ring hit tight and of BL RD High Compression Pis 


stay tight. It seals the power in your cylinder. Chere is al ton Rings. If your car e BurdG uarded ; j 
ways a perfect contact against the cylinder walls. Chere is no eguipped with BUR! Rings, insist * Pe ru enn wen Gia awd / ; | 
gap through whi h the power can escape, None is wasted on having them \ y 824 

ey 


, f 
° »okle *"*HHe i o Motorists,’”’ u ' 
Write For Our Free Booklet Today 2%" P2h/e(, ; Weleful Hints to Motorists,” is just ee” ~——, 


“4 know. It is the work of mechanical experts. Men who know the every-day problems the motorist meets. You fi 
i will find it the most valuable book of its kind ever published. It is sent you absolutely free. Write for it today ~ Pa he 
bars . a” a 
y BURD HIGH COMPRESSION RING COMPANY, Rockford, Til. % 
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Nepon et Wall Board Takes Neponset Building Paper Kee}; Neponset 
Pwin Shingle the Place of Lath and Plaster Out Cold and Saves Coal Paroid Root 


/ Are You Going 
v to Build or Repair? q 


WONSERVATION is a strong factor in’ your everlasting asphalt and late. Fire-safe, water-proof. 


t does (ne man can lay the I). Self spacing th only twin 































building and repairing at this time, but 
A no mean that home building and thre keeping shingle. 
of your property in prime condition should be neglected Neponset Paroid Rooting 


By using materials that are not war-time « entials, Neponset Paroid solves the roofin g problem tor big 

that i\ fremht cat pace, labor, time and money industrial denin ond valent eas. sn well as barns 

you Wil do a servi for your country and: yoursell and smaller buildings. It wears, wears, wears. It keeps 
out all weather. It has stood the twenty-year 


] 1 ' 
Impreg nated wit th asphalt, suUurhie 1 with slate or talc, 


Nepot et Root and othe Nepon et Products are com 7 - 


Phey take minimum car space Pheir use saves 
, | , 1) it 1s fire safe, Wwatel proofed, tough, strony, Hlexible. 
time and labor because they are easily and Quickly 
, There ts a type ot Neponset Rooting for every purpos 
ipp | Ihey vield a maximum f service at a very 
, 
, j , | and every purse. Red, vray, green 
per year Lhey conserve woods and metals 
needed tor the busine tf Wal \ ponset Roots lessen N Bl: k W. B Idi P: 
eponset Blac ater-proot Building Paper 
thi inger Of fives, a vreat econon benent Phe raw ’ : , , — 
, | " This IS the ideal mat rial to use between rough boards 
materials used In them, fibre, ate and asphalt, are : ; 
. and clapboards oO! between rough and nhnished flooring. 
War-time essentia In aNY Way ' : 
It makes houses warm and dry So It saves coal, 
The use of Ne ponset Products make you of time keeps out cold and dampn s. You int be too carefu 
] ] ¢ ] 7 ’ ’ ’ ] ) 7 
tried materials, known for beauty, utility and quality. in selecting your building paper. lor long years of 
, , ] ] \ = 
kurther, you have the assurancs that you will save fe and usefulness, use Neponset Black, a twe y-Vyeal 
y and labor, insure yout property against fire, standard, 


and conserve essential raw materials. Neponset Wall Board 
Neponset Wall Board makes fine walls for home ot 
Neponset Twin Shingles office. It needs no decorating. ‘Takes the place of lath 


Roof your home with these beautiful Neponset Twin and plastel leW work; for covering Old crack 


1] 1 
; walls in repairing. Application rapid an isV, W 
Shingle Iwo handsome colors, red and green. Weather I rt 
; re : or summer. Finishes: Oak, Cream-Whit 
wont crack them or DIOW the m on tough, strong and 
ible, easily fitted to curves and hollows. A) time Write today tor our practical, helptul book, “ Repairing 
water-proofing and fire checking combination of and Building No charg 








Nebo { BIRD & SON “%i:"* 269 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Massachusetts sane 
EPONSE New York : Washington, D. C. : 1434 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. NEPONS| 
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Canadian Office and Plant, Hamilton, Ont. 


Neponset Roofs Save You Real Money 


NEPONSET ROOFS 
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bumping into tne table, which, as he re- 
called, should be in the middle of the floor, 
he four after a 
moment’s search with his hands, a single 


He 


1 the opposite wall and, 


electric bulb set in a wall bracket 
flipped on the light 

“That's right,”’ said a voice behind him 
‘‘Now that you've got your mitts up, keep 
"em up!” 

As regard the 
Trencher obeyed. He turned his head 
though, and over his shoulder he looked 
into the middle-aged face of Murtha, of the 
Central Office. Murtha’s right hand was in 
his coat pocket Trencher knew that 
Murtha had him covered—through the cloth 
of the oat 


‘“*Hello, Murtha,” said Trencher steadily 


position of his hands 


and 


it's the idea 
tu to stand right 
breaks until 
isking you,”’ said Murtha. 
feet he stepped across the 
back being still to him, 
ands, the left with 
hifted about over Trench- 
er’s trunk, hing for a weapon. 
‘Got no gat on you, eh?” said Murtha. 
Well, that’s good. Now then, bring your 
hands down slow, 
That 


under 


enough, “whi 
“The idea 


withot 


where 


stor yi 
you are t 
I get through 
On 
floor, rencher’ 
and one of hi 
deft movements 


making any 
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one, 


sear 


and keep ’em close to- 
| I’m 
you'd better not 


taking no 


gether it LOW 
tand, and 


any neither 


chances, 
take 

Again Trencher obeyed. Still standing 
behind him Murtha slipped his arms about 
Trencher’s middle and found first one of 
Trencher’s wrists and then the other. There 
1 clicking of steel mechanism. 
Murtha, falling back 


you can turn round 





was a subdue 

‘*Now then,” said 
a pace or tw I guess 
if you ~ 

Trencher turned round. He glanced at 
his hands, held in enforced companionship 
by the short chain of the handcuffs, and 





want to 





then steadily at his captor. 

“Why so fu Murtha?” he asked ina 
slightly contemptuous tone. ‘“‘You never 
heard of me starting any rough stuff when 

a pinch coming off, did you?’ 





“but 
when a gun just bumped off one guy he’s 


get the habit of bumping off other 


suid the detective; 





guy Even a well gun like you 1s So 
that’s why I’ve been just a trifle particular.”’ 

“You're cra man! Who says I 
bumped anyl off?” 

I do, f re eplied Murtha cheer- 
full st ! at’ either here nor the re, 
unle 1 lee LiKe me all about 

hat came off ove ninth Street 
to-night 


y player so 
to know 





Vnat made annon on 
f all of a I might 
an id” 
1 don't talking 
about parrie : ell you 
you've got me rong. You can’t frame me 
for something I didn’t do If somebody 
xed Sor i t asi me I haven't seen 
hit nee yesterda I'm giving it to you 
traight 
Oh we ve ! argue that now,” 
tid Murtha affal In |} manner was 
something igye e of the cat that has 
caught the king 1 the ry A tremendous 
atisfaction radiated from | “You can 
stall some people, son, but you can’t stall 
re I’ve got you and I've got the goods on 
you —that flicient. But before you and 


| of here together and 
tart for the front office I'd like to talk a 


little with you. Set down, why don’t you, 
and make yourself comfortable?” He in- 
licated a cha 

[Trencher took the chair and Murtha, 
after spring! i catch which he found on 
the inne f the door, sat down in 
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‘I’ve got to hand it to you, Trencher,” 
went on the detective admiringly. “You 
sure do work swift. You didn’t lose much 
time climbing into that outfit you’re wear- 
ing. How did you get into it so quick? 
And, putting one thing with another, I 
judge you made a good fast get-away too 
Say, listen, Trencher, you might as well 
come clean with me. I’ll say this for Sonn- 
tag—he’s been overdue for a croaking this 
long time. If I’ve got to spare anybody out 
of my life I guess it might as well be him 
that’s how I stand. He belonged to the 
Better-Dead Club to start with, Sonntag 
did. If it was self-defense and you can 
prove it, I’ve got no kick coming. All I 
want is the credit for nailing you all by my 
lonesome. Why not slip me the whole tale 
now, and get it off your chest. You don’t 
crave for any of this here third-degree stuff 
down at headquarters, and neither do I 
Why not spill it to me now and 
trouble all round?”’ 

His tone was persuasive, wheedling, half 
friendly. Trencher merely shook his head, 
forcing a derisive grin to his lips 

“‘Can the bull, Murtha,” he said. ‘ You 
haven't got a thing on me and you know it.”’ 

1 ys . . 

“Is that so? Well, just to play the game 
fair, suppose I tell you some of the thi 
I've got on you some of them. But bef< 
I start I’m going to tell you that your big 
mistake was in coming back to where 
left that nice new yellow overcoat of yours 





Save 











or 
ng 





y 
Interested, eh?” he said, reading the ex- 
pression that came into Trencher’s face in 
spite of Trencher’s efforts. ‘All right then, 
I'll go on. You had a good prospect of get 

ting out of town before daylight, but you 
you Can back 
to the Clarenden a little while ago. But a 
that I was expecting you; in fact, I don't 
mind telling you that I was standing beh 


chucked your when 


t 


ecnance 








some curtains not fifteen feet from that 
check room when you showed up could 
have grabbed you then, of course, but just 
between you and me I didn’t want to run 


the risk of having to split 
fifty 


that ng uw The neighbor- 
hood ops and plain-clothes 
men vhoever it was that 





gues 
they’ 
very good de 


» only fellow tha 





that came about 
anything else. So I took a chance, myself. 


I let you get away and then I trailed you 
in a taxi 

‘All the time you was on that street car 
and I 
feet 
wanted you all for myself and 


I was riding along right behind you, 


come up these not ter be- 


hind you. I 


steps here 








I've got you all by myself.’ 

“You don’t hate yourself, exactly, do 
you?” said Trencher. ‘“‘ Well, without ad- 
mitting anything — because there’s nothing 
to admit—I'd like to know, if you don’t 


mind, how you dope it 
thing to do with Sonntag’s being 


if killed 
that is if you’re not lying about him being 
killed?” 


out that I had any- 


[ don’t mind,”’ said Murtha blithely. 
*“‘It makes quite a tale, but I can boil it 
dowr I wasn’t on duty to-night—by 





sa night off 
‘larenden at 


brother-i: 


rights this ws 
date at the ( 
eat a bite with a 
and a couple of 
named Simons and a fellow named 
from Stamford. 

“I judge it’s Parker's 
you re wearing now 
~ “Well, anyhow, or 
enden about an hour or so a 


rime. I hada 
eleven-thirty to 
aw ol n ne 
friends of his—a fe 


Parker, 





LOW 





benny and dice 





ats peing 


rt, intl 
ty-nintn 


into the middle of all the hel 
raised over this shooting ir 
Street. One of the precinct 





clothes 
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men that’s working on the case tel 
tall guy in a brown derby hat and a 
yellow overcoat is supposed to have pulled 
off the job. That didn’t mean anything to 
me, and even if it had I wouldn’t have 
figured -you out as having been mixed up 
in it. Anyway, it’s no lookout of mine 
So I goes into the Clarenden and has a 
rarebit and a bottle of beer with my 
brother-in-law and the others. 

**About half-past eleven we all start to 
go, and then this party, Parker, can’t find 
He’s sure he stuck it in 
but it al 


on the floor but i 





his coat checl 





vest por ket when he blew in, 
there We look for 
not there, either. 

Parker remembers that a man in a brow: 
i with a coat turned ide out over 
his arm, who seemed to be 





nen all of a sudade 





in a hurry about 
came into the Clarenden along 


something, 
with him, and that a minute later in tha 
Chinese room the fellow | 
him. That gives me an idea, but I don’t 
tell Parker what’s on my mind. I send the 
head waiter for the house detective, a: 


when the house detective comes I 


Same Dutts ints 


show | 





my badge, and on the strength of that he 
lets me 1 Parker go into the cloak room 
Parker to find his own cloal ! 








I’m pretending to help him look for it 

hat I’m really | ry for is a br 
ler} hat 1 short vellow coat ’ 
a i an i I yeliow coat a 
ure enough I find ’em. But Parker can’t 





his duds at all; and so ir 


and two togetner it’s easy 
how the swit 
the fei 


putting UW 
for me to figur 
hwas made. I dopeit out that 


low who lifted Parker’s check and 








traded his duds for Parker’s is the samé 
fe ww t 5 Al I’ve 
¥ i pret 

] nfactly 

t 

it is 








tion, ! i 
ept or 

“And 1 I | 
come to Know you was the rig! part 
y emember that time about tw ea 
ago when I rar uu In aS a € nd 
aow it neadquarters you bell ned 
loud beca fT 
you? Well that yel 
low over piece i 
you cali it et, I fe 
morally 1, th 
a a € ming 
back tot ig! 1 
a ne ba Simple, t? 

he or mis ition I made 
figu that whe found it gone fror 
the | et ‘d | ng round n ng a 
} int f e ? yn the } r or met ng \ j 
qaidn t thoug I gue may be ] t 
your nerve vhen you ! nad A nt I 
tnat coat pocket I nat rig 4 

‘But I did fir it!’’ exclaimed Trencher 
fairly stied ou I his pose by these la 
words from his gloating capt “T’veg 
iv YY y! 

Murtha hand stole into . trousers 
I é 1 ior ed yme ng there 

What’ll uu bet yu’ve got it now?” 
ne emanded gleefull *What'll ] 
be 

L'll be my lie tnat l] inswered 
Tre he Here, I'll s oe 

He stood uy cause his w t 
cnained | 1 to twist I bod 1 
before he could slip one hand into his 
tr ers pocket 

He groped in its depths and then brought 
forth something and he it out in his 











fT 
f 
h 
r disk of smoked pearl with a tiny 


depression in the middle where the thread 
holes went through. For a little space of 
time both of them with their heads bent 


forward contemplated it. 


Then with a flirt of his manacled hand 
Trencher flung it away from him, and wit} 





a sickly pallor of fright and surrender steal- 
ing up under the skin of his cheeks he stared 
at the detective 

“You win, Murtha,” he said 
**What’s the use bucking the game after 
your luck is gone? (¢ let’s go down- 
town. Yes, I bumped off Sonntag.” 


dully 


ome on, 


—- J 
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It is the San-Tox trade mark and it 


one to carefully regard. 
symbols San-Tox Purity on many fragrant and charming San -Tox 


proms ISOC Face 
i 7 


loilet Preparations, and on many, many other-than-toilet San -'Tox 

Preparations, too. On every packet of San-Tox blue you will see it; 

You 

can trust it and the particular San -Tox Purity Preparations you have 

need ot. And there are 125 San-Tox Preparations equally pure, 
SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


De Pree Chicago 


and in every San-Tox druggist’s window, Lk for it careful. 
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Providing the Sinews 


of War 


Mother Earth has been kind to.our country. With 
lavish hand she has bestowed upon us mineral wealth. 
Our industrial strength springs from this gift of hers 
and our military strength is dependent on it. 


Our ships, our railroads, our great steel mills and iron 
foundries, our mammoth buildings—all are born in 
our mines. It is to our original sources of iron, 


copper, zinc, lead, coal, and other minerals that we 


owe our eminent position among the nations. 


The Hercules Powder Company creates the forces 
that tear these minerals from the imprisoning rock 
and earth. By far the major portion of our output 
of explosives has for years been used by the miners 
of the country. And the miners of the country are 
providing a great part of the sinews of war which 
will ultimately bring us victory. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Chicago Memphis Salt Lake City 
Denver New York San Francisco 
Hazleton, Pa Pittsburg, Kan. St. Louis 

Joplin Wilmington, Del. 
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WITH NEATNESS AND DISPATCH 


‘Continued from Page 14) 


a firm perfectly. You are, however, in error 





























it moment . You 
hand met her « n, and o ts bac fe a are a perfect type of the reckless and fanati 
warm pre ire L pre re that clung. cal reformer who, in order to attain his ow: 

S} t ed her hand to her breast and ends, is willing to drag down himself a 

sed th j Oht”’ e gasped angril everyone who stands near him to a wel 
Gradual ne ¢ Lies Oh!’ es of ruin and desolation. Your present ig 

gain, more ge H p positio s mere i protest 
faint sr € yur effort toalte les tal courses 

Once more e « ‘ he et up your own warped ar 

entv minute f f | mal opinions place of those held 

err ‘Please be re ! I n is a whole There are to 

The message ed, sh vod for a many « uu in the world to-day. You 
moment ep Fj ra g haven't e vision of dreamers VnoO a 
her hands é it, she unclasped a content lorge wly but s ire toward 
pearl necklace their iea inge V at 

uc é Let ter of the massive _ bruise beneath your boot heels in your mad 
Jacobear r Ay he ill t 1 career 
wood em ed as ¢ en- His iptive squirmed and juirmed 
ate “ * = ed Db to igain. inetea es V n the enshrouding 
tne tnres! 1 ol t her g en napkin revealed W eco rted with anger 
head or ne é ed the effect “Wy ) ey he continued, dis egard- 
Dissatisfied ed e neck a ) r ng hera it to toy wit ve? What 
front of the t ‘ oils do you w of the te er but consur g 
more carefu | e its appe ance hat drives strong men to commit 
lited he nsane acts t even a schoolboy would 

Continu , e hallway e con- ew with alarn and that surrounds 
templated I y that ne t earts W i g voids that all 
creened one-t far ‘ orw e balm of Gilead cannot soothe? Noth- 
glanced o the ¢ tee vace behi ing, surely; or else you would never have 
tv tf ind lly opened attempted to keep it from your nieces’ 
he u ened | I € or and entered ! t B er ur oempty the ocean with 
the room be a spoon t contro e.” 

Silence | er the hallwa The He pa i gazed fixedly at the ce 
ma e cl ‘ i é i n r, Fo Ss Ss inded overhead 
ticked t é d si The hurried f teps, footsteps eloquent of 

yothir i fer ne v ‘ excitement. He listened carefully with 














| 
| 





board creake le i ne D fied, he roseto his feet and listened 
daining-room ent! e, the tapestry n ved at the door to the hal » ll dissatistied, he 
rhtly } t ( N ‘ ed to the sliding doors that shut off the 
silent hallw ( g room from the room in which he 
From the st ‘ me a \ is. Here ening brought better re 
whir Four mé ‘ ealed out softly sult Afte ment he cautiously parted 
fror ne I ‘ r d r the door a Trac yn of an inch and pee red 
sounded t nul ana the squea roug ne aperture 
ing of | ‘ a nea car came to a What he w caused him to glance back 
sudder , doubtfully at |} aptive. Noting that her 
The do lew open to adn a young’ position was such that the doorway was not 
man in ¢ e drat nh the le bars of a within her line of vision, he opened the | 
lieute t on his shoulder Simul- doors, passed between them and carefully 
taneously the do beside the tapestry closed them behind him. ‘ 
opened and fr ym. be i rushed a } ing He turned, to find himself confronted by 
woman. who cast herself into the lieuter a revolver in the hands of a grim-looking | 
nt’s n f re on the opposite side of the dining- 
For the space of five heartbeats they were room table. 
alone. Ther ‘ me course wl If | were you, Burns,” said he, ‘‘I’d put 
the young w ni pursued, surged 1 back tnat lver. It’s not worth the risk 
proud and 7 1 whose eyes were Burns laughed shortly **T don’t see any 
glittering hs k,”’ said he, ‘* What risk are you talking 





As her eves fell on the heutenant and the “The risk of being caught and sent 
occupant of his arms her stare became fixed the river for five years—unless this is you 
and ¢g \ 7 ng back her head she second or third offense. In that case you 

] I } get ter ears 


“Did 


’ sneered Burns. 


t’s fortunate. 
to feed yo 


If you didn’t see I 
1 a few pill of 
box—and I'd just as 
ause I'd only ha 
you looting the 
myself.” 

‘If I agree to keep my mouth shut will 
you split with me?”’ 


“Not so that 


mignt have $s out 
this 38-caliber pil 
soon do it, too; be 
ay that I 


and shot 


caugnt 


to protect 








} pocket . With ther her wrists were is my owr little job: and it’s as safe 

fastened together 1 her ankles made fast taking a nursing bottle from a child. If 
» one leg of the couch. anything happens to me or the silver you're 
“There, 1 he, drawing a deep breath he one that gets blamed; so I’m not wor- 
d smiling into hi ictim’s wild eye about you, and I won’t give you a 


have a nice in. On 


‘ 
ried 
; 
} 


! Now we can 





ook your way, Keegan! They’ll 
( seal ble « ye on your trail in a couple of hours.” 
He ened fe moment to hurrying Keegan’s eyes suddenly opened wide 
footsteps the | . on the staircase and and fixed themselves on a point beyond 
he rooms overhead. Then he drew a Burns’ left shoulder. ‘‘Not yet, officer!” 
chair opposite his captive, seated himself in he called excitedly. ; 
htfully With a smothered exclamation Burns 





wheeled to his left, revolver ready at his 
hip. 

Over the dining-room table dove Kee 
One arm caught B s 


other hand closed on the wrist 


gan. 
urns round the Wal 2 ~ 


of the hand 


/ 


that held the revolver. The two men struc 
the sideboard with a crash, Burns under- 
neath. The revolver spun across the floor 


and brought up with a thud against the 
wall. Keegan crawled to his feet and ex- 
amined the prostrate Burns. Then 
abstracted a number of napkins from the 


questione he 


» 

I 
¢ | re 
feelings 


was deaf this morning? I know 
t re Slim Keegan, and that the bulls | 
e had their eyes on you ever since you 
yg out of Sing Sing. Burgess and Cor 
‘ n know you’re out here. If anything is | 
missed, \ vu’ re the g mat !’’ , 


you could notice it! This | 


as | 
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ani-Plush 


ANI-FLUSH cleans your toilet 


bowl without scrubbing, scouring, 
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or 


dipping out water. 





Just sprinkle a little of this white, odor- 
less powder into the bowl, follow direc 


tions, fluuhh—and the cleaning is done. ' 
Sani-Flush does not injure bowl ot | } 


Pea 
—®& 


connections. 


— 


It does away with odors and cleans 


eee 


out all stains and incrustations, not only 
in the bowl, but down in the hidden trap 
where you could not possibly clean by 
the old method. 

The thorough cleansing of the entire 
ol 
Sani-Flush thus serves a 


bowl makes the use disinfectants 








unnecessary. 
double purpose. 
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- 
And it relieves you ol disagreeal le ] 
work. It saves you time. It guards the 


health of your family. 


Now, more than ever, when sanitation, 


cleanliness and the conservation of time 
and energy are doubly important, you 


need Sani-Flush. 
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Step to the phone to-day and include a Pe , ¢ 
Sani-Flush in your regular grocery order 
-or get it from your druggist. 25¢ a can. | i i 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


Canton, Ohio 








HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd, ? 
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How Blue-jay Ends Corns 


is a thin, soft pad 
pressure. 


A ing the 
B is the 


the ct 
( 
A 


rm. 


adhesive, 
ing. 


is rubber 
out wett 


toe 


B&B wax, 
Usually it takes only 48 hours to ee 
end the corn completely. , 


which stops the pain by reliev- 


which gently undermines 


y 


which sticks with A 


It wraps around the 


and makes the plaster snug » 
and comfortable. w 


Blue-jay applied in a jiffy. After 
that, one doesn’t feel the corn. The 
action is gentle, and applied to 
the corn alone. So the corn 
disappe without sore 
I 

a 





Your 
Corn Can’t 
Resist Blue-jay 


Blue-jay is the gentle way—but cer 
tain. Relief is imstant, then the corn 
comes out in 48 hours. 
The littl pot of B&B medicated wax 
covers only the corn itself It is the dainty, 
clean way 
Harsh liquids are mussy and dangerous. Paring 
might bring infection 
Millions of people have used Blue-jay for years. At the slightest 
appearance of a corn they put on a Blue-jay Plaster. 
One plaster is usually sufficient; once in a while an old, stub 
born corn requires a second. 
I'ry the Blue-jay way tonight. It means freedom forever from 
aching corns. 
Blue-jay Plasters at all druggists-—-25c¢ per package. 
Iso Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 
Chicago and New York 
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Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly— End Corns Completely 


25c 
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hundred 
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Goblin . 


[Works Wonders] 


Easily and thoroughly 
removes Obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime 


leaves a feeling, of 
thorough refreshing, cleanliness 
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| said he, 





sideboard, carefully trussed him up and 
rolled him out of sight under the table. 
“T think,” he murmured, “that Mr. 


Burns won’t disturb anyone for some time 
to come. Putting the furniture to rights 
he returned again to Aunt Ellen. 

As he resumed his seat there was a com- 
motion and a scurrying on the staircase 
and in the hall. The front door opened, 
called out in farewell, a motor 
whirred, the front door slammed. 

‘Well,”’ he remarked, ‘‘there goes Mary, 
driven into a runaway match with some 
young rascal she has never seen but twice 
in her life; and all because you never gave 
her a chance to meet the hundreds of nice 
young men she should have met. If you 
had done your duty toward her she prob- 


voices 


ably would have married some boy whose 
family you have known all your life. As it 
is, she has married into a family that you 
will be meeting piecemeal for the next five 
years. Think of the uncertainty of the 
thing! No matter how nice they ulti- 
mately prove to be, your existence will bea 
torment, because you will expect each new 


relative you meet to be a horrible specimen. 


can see from the expression of your 
eyes that you doubt my statements. You 
consider me an impudent meddler. You 


feel that you know far more than I concern- 
ing love and matrimony and your nieces. 
You are wrong; and I will prove it to you.” 

Ste pping toward the door to the hall he 
opened it and looked out. Miss Ames, piti- 
fully small in the gl om of the dusky hall- 





way, leaned disconsolately against the 
ne wel post, han 1k er hief to her eyes. 
‘Miss Ames!” he « alled; “may I trouble 
you for a moment?” 
The girl raised her head. At the sight of 


her pale, grief-stricken face he would have 
gone to her, but she passed him without a 
glance. When she saw her aunt she would 
hz ave unloosed eh had he not prevented it. 
**Will you be kind enough, Miss Ames,” 
“to te " your aunt who I am?” 

*Gladly!” declared. ‘Aunt Ellen, 
this is Mr. Slim Keegan, who has served 
two years in Sing Sing prison for robbery. 
He has no moral sense and he is quite de- 
void of gentlemanly instincts.” 

He stared at her in surprise. ‘“‘That de- 
scription is a bit strong,’’ he declared. ‘‘ At 
the same time, Aunt Ellen, it shows you 
with sufficient clearness that I am rather a 
low creature, from her standpoint. Yet her 
opportunities for knowing young men have 
been so limited, thanks to your € ndeavors, 
that she has actually been on the verge of 
falling in love with me—a man she knows 
to have served a jail sentence for theft.’ 

“How dare you cried Miss Ames, 
stamping her foot in rage. “‘I hate you! I 
despise you!” 

He was frankly puzzled. 


she 






“T don’t quite 


understand,” said he. 
“Oh, please don’t pretend!” she expos- 
tulated. “ Before the lieutenant came I felt 


tu with anything. Like 
I left my pearls on the 


that I could trust y: 
a romantic little fool, 





dining-room table, so that when I came 
back and found them there I could say 
‘See! He is above temptation!’”’ 

He smiled sadly. ‘‘And now,” said he, 
“‘the pearls are gone, are they?” 

‘Please, please don't!”’ she entreated. 
“You are playing with me; and I can’t 
bear it!” 

He turned again to Aunt Ellen. “ You 
see, my dear madam,” said he, “I was cor- 
rect. Your niece actually was on the verge 
of falling in love with me. Before I remove 





your gag and lose all vocal privileges here- 
abouts I wish to make one final suggestion 
to you: Send your niece into society; let 
her meet men. Then she will have an op- 
portunity to know her own heart. If you 
don’t you'll have m ore to answer for thana 





stolen string of pearls. She might even 
marry a food hoar or a pacifist!” 
Before Aunt Ellen could reply to this 


suggestion by makin g fac es thed loor oper ed 
and Police Con oom ! 
followed by Inspector Dasenean. 

“Pardon our a one entrance,” 
said the commissioner, “‘but I have been a 
little nervous over hers ildine’s proposed 
escapade all day. I called you up some 


r Bu irgess entered, 


time ago, but found the wires had been 
damaged; so I decided to come out in the 
ear. Corcoran, untie Miss Judson at once. 


raldine, my dear, I couldn’t help hearing 


Ge 
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something about a stolen string of pearls. 
Have your pearls been stolen?” 

Miss Ames’ hand went to her throat. 
‘No, no!” she whispere d. “That is—I 
thi ink not—I hope 

‘So they have been stolen! 
the commissioner triumphantly. 
stole them? Slim Keegan?’ 

““No!”’cried Miss Amesfirmly. “ Never!” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said the com- 


” exc laimed 
“Wi no 


missioner. “‘Where is he, by the way? 
And who is this young man?” 
“Yes! Where’s Keegan?” echoed Cor- 


coran, pausing in his task of bringing back 
circulation to the arms of the still silent 
Aunt Ellen. 

This, however, proved too muc h for her. 
“You fe she croaked. “This man is 
Keegan! Arrest him and hang him, as he 
deserves.”’ She leveled an accusing fore- 
finger at her captor. 

Corcoran laughed raucously. ‘ He’s no 
more Keegan than I am the Kaiser!”’ said 
he. 

“Aren’t—aren’t you Keegan?’ 
Miss Ames, staring up into his face. 

**Since you ask me now for the first time,”’ 
said he, “I am perfectly willing to tell you 
that I am Capt. Paul Donaldson of the 
393d Infantry. When Corcoran pointed 
out Keegan to you, you must have looked 
at the wrong man.” 

‘But your uniform,” 
Ellen sourly. ‘“‘ Where is it? 
you took Geraldine’s pearls!” 

The captain sighed hopelessly. “My 
uniform is at my hotel,”’ he replied. “We 
sail in the morning; and to-night a few of 
us had planned to dine at Sherry’s. Fare- 
well dinners and the United States uniform 
frequently are incompatible. As for Miss 


ols !”” 


asked 


protested Aunt 
And I know 


Ames’ pearls, I think they may be under 
the dining-room table—in Mr. Burns’ 
por ket.” 

There was a general movement toward 
the dining room. With fascinated eyes 
Aunt Ellen watched Corcoran and the com- 
missioner remove Burns from beneath the 
table. 

Captain Donaldson caught up Miss 
Ames’ hands and drew her into the hall. 
“Golden moments mustn’t be wasted,” 
said he. ‘‘When we were in the automobile 

told you I didn’t know whether or not I 


believed in love at first sight. I know now 
that I do believe in it— with all my heart. 
A few minutes ago you protected me, even 
though you thought I had taken your pearls. 
Why did you do it?” 

**T don’t know,”’ she whispered. 

He clasped her hands more tightly. 
“Only the truth between us, my dear,” he 
urged. ‘I love you—and I sail to-morrow. 
Tell me!” 

Her face crimsoned as her eyes met his. 
“T thought you knew,” she murmured. 
“You told Aunt Ellen that I was on the 
verge of falling in love with you.” 

And have you?”’ he persisted, drawing 
her closer to him. 

‘Haven’t you any pity?” she cried 
breathlessly, hiding her face against his 
coat. “I am ashamed to say such ‘“ 

He pressed her hands to his lips. ** Wi 
you - them when I come back, my dear? 
he ask ed. 

“T’ll say anything you want me to say,” 
whispered, raising tear-dimmed eyes. 

A loud cough broke the stillness of the 
hall. Miss Ames, looking up and seeing her 
aunt, the commissioner and Inspector Cor- 
coran, tore herself from the captain’s arms. 

‘If you feel that way about it,” said 


sne 








Aunt Ellen fretfully, ““‘why don’t you get 
married? I suppose the captain’s as good 
as any of them, though he needn’t take 


that as a compliment.” 





The captain drew a deep breath. “God 
bless you, Aunty,” said he. ‘“‘Commis- 
sioner, will you allow Inspector Corcoran 


to run us all over to the nearest parsonage 
I believe that Burns is having the afternoon 
off.”’ 

Corcoran, swinging the string of pearl 
on a massive foretinger r, scratched his jaw 
thoughtfully. ‘*Well, commissioner,” he 
inally ventured, ‘“‘your young friend ver- 
tainly struck someone to do this job in the 
way she wanted it done. 

“How was that, Corcoran?” 
commissioner. 

“With neatness 
Corcoran hoarsely. 


asked 


and dispat« 


ar 
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THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE 


THE SATURDAY 


Continued from Page 26 


She drove straight through my pretense. 
‘Not dead? Oh, Mr. Bayne, not ye 

“Yes,” I said gently. ‘He had been 
dead some time. I would have liked to 
take my chances with him, but I came too 
late. No, **—for she had moved for- 
ward and I was barring her passage. “‘ You 


please! 


mustn't go. You can’t help him—and you 
wouldn't like the sight.” 

How black ‘oe eyes were in her white 
face! “I don’t understand,” she faltered. 


But 


was murdered? 
raps 


“You mean that he 
who could have killed Georges 

‘The men who came last night—if you 
can call them men. At least, appearances 
point that a ' I said. 

‘Ther 1 
a little. ut why? 

“T’m afraid I can’t tell you that.”” My 
was grim; there were so many things 
about this matter that I couldn't tell! 

Her eyes flashed for an instant. ‘But 
how cowardly, how cruel! He never hurt 
anyone; he was just like a good watchdog, 
st, most faithful soul! they 
, did it for some deliberate 


I brought 


r "7? 
ray car? 





She swayed 





tone 











1 broke in hast “T should like 
i? iry on gridirons, or 
- of the sort, myself. But this is 

we nai keep calm, Miss 
And I know you are going to 





1 boil in oil 








you have such splendid self- 

Tho igh there were sobs in I ner t thro: it she 
pressed her hands to her lips and stifled 
them. Only her pallor and her wet lashes 





showed the horror and grief she felt. I 





wanted despe ly to comfort her, but 
there was no time for and besides, who 
ever he ard of a comforter at five A. M., in 


a ene 


1 garden, in a leather coat? 
wanted to peak about,’’ I 
sour plans. This may 
I’m sorry to 
you know, are 





mess, 


The French police, 




















hey’re capable and very thorough; 
ce you are here at the scene of a 
n an infirmiére’s costume they will 
rest t they have seen your papers, 
J errand, asked you a hundred 
hing Unie 5 your seplies are absolutely 
satisfactory the whole business will be 
er—awkward for you. That is why t put 
hese togs on— yes, I know it is g 
us she shudders ‘And that is whe I 
ar t 1, vé riously indeed, to 
let ‘ i back t sand put you 
friend ection— after which, 
of course, I'll retu here to see the thing 
through and my testimony about it 
It was go so simple, the 
r irse I ha ou ir ly. When I vi- 
oned mys lf explaining to a French com- 
re why I had come to Bleau at all; 
w! I had set up a fal claim to be an 
artist—for that « mstance was sure to 
iting; and 


leak out and look darkly incrimin: 
had I a murdered 
body I 


Still, 


red me to take 
1 conceal his 
i | ch zest. 
d the girl came together 
was certain; and it 





real catastrophe when she 





‘I can’t,” she murmured. “Oh, it’s kind 
of you, and I’m sorry; but I can’t go back 
to Paris—not yet, Mr. Bayne. You won't 

I left there to 
to accomplish something. And since poor 
‘t help me now I must go on 


understand, of course, but 


Georges can 





aione, 


s 


xvVit 


indred—which is not 
am healthy—I shall 
little garden at the inn at 
vegetable garden, too, 
i romantic. I recall 
y that there were beds all about us, 
id ie t me would doubtless be filled 


th rows of. routing green objects 


I LIVE to bea h 
nprobable, since I 
er forget that 
It was a 
not in itself 












peas 


s, or beans and cabbages 
‘t know, lamsure. But then, 
stream, running just outside 


sonry; there wa ‘the sky, flush- 
t faint, very delicate, very lovely 
h a spring morning brings in 
‘ there was the quaint building, 
Wraj ped in slumber, beside us; and in the 
ra silent, fragrant dimness, the promise 
of t the dawn 
And then 


it was tne 


. there was the girl. I suppose 
main thing. Not that I felt 


I should have scouted the 





notion. If I meant to fall in love—which, I 
should have said, I had no idea of doing 

I should certainly not begin the 
among the turnips, in this unheard-of spot! 
No—it was simply that the whole business 
of caring for Miss Esmé Falconer } 
denly devolved upon my shoulders; and 
that instead of my feeling bored, or an- 
noyed, or exasperated at the prospect, my 
spirits rose inexplicably to face the need. 


process 


ad sud- 


Bae if ever, was the time for the ques- 
s I had planned last evening. But I 
didn’t ask the m; I knew now I should 





never ask them. In those few unforgetable 
moments—an eternity they had seemed 
when I stood in the gallery and wondered 
whether or not she were living, my point of 
view had altered. I was through with sus- 
pecting her; I was prepared laugh at evi- 
dence, however damning. As for the men 
in the gray car and their de tailed accusa- 
tions, I didn’t give—well, a loud outery in 
the infernal regions for them, to soften the 
phrase. I knew the standards of the land 
they served, and I had seen their work this 
morning. they were French officers I 
would do France a service by going after 
them with a gun! 

The girl had sunk down on the ancient 
bench beside me. Her eyes, wide and dis- 
tressed, yet resolute, went tomy heart. Not 
a figure, I thought again, for thisatmosphere 
of intrigue and secrecy and danger. A girl 
rather, beautiful, brilliant, spirited, to be 
shielded from every jostle of existence; 
the sort of girl whom men hold it a test of 
manhood to protect from even the most 
passing discomfiture! 

But time was moving apace. We must 
settle on something, and in short order. I 
spoke in the most matter-of-fact tones that 
I could summon—not, heaven knows, out 
of levity toward what had happened; just 
to try to ligh ten the grim business a degree 
or so, and keep us sane. 

“TI think, Miss Falconer,”’ 
ing before her, ‘‘that we 
thresh this matter out at last. You think 
I’ve behaved unspeakably, trailing you 
everywhere, and I don’t deny I have, ac- 
g to your point of view. But the 
fact is I didn’t follow you to annoy you; 
I’m a halfway decent fellow. You have 
simply got to trust me until I’ve seen you 
through this tangle. After that, if you 
like, you need never look at me again!” 

Her troubled rested on me, 
bewildered. 

“Why, I’d forgotten all that,’ she mur- 
mured. “I do trust you, Mr. Bayne. Of 
course I must have mis isunde rstood you in 
way last evening; and I’m afraid I 
lisagreeable 
aturally. You had to be. my if 
all right and I’m forgiven, may I asl 
About those men who arrive aa 
wt and who killed your chauffeur, 

] ed in assuming—can you guess 
wi “ are?” 

“Yes,” she faltered, looking down at the 
ebbled walk. “They must have been sent 


I began, stand- 
have got to 


cordit 


‘half 


eyes 


some 








aqu stion? 






yy the government, or the army, or the 
French knew what I was 
loing they wouldn’t understand my mo- 





; and I’ve been afraid from the first 
hat they would learn!” 

Another of my precious 
going up in smoke. Not seeing why a set 
of bona-fide officers should gratuitously 
murder a chauffeur, I had been wondering if 
the quartet might not be —— tors, tricked 
out in uniforms to which they h ad no cl: 
Still, of course, I at judge. If 
would . ly confide in me! I was fairly ach- 
ing to elp her, yet how could I, in this 
blindf Ia way? 

“‘T don’t wish to be impertinent,” I ven- 
tured at length meekly, ‘‘and I give you 
my word I’m not trying to find out any- 
thing you don’t want me to. Only, 
— I’ve got some sense—in case you 
care to be so amiable—I'd like to put it at 
your service. Do you think you coul lg 
me just a vague outline of your plans 

She looked at me in a piteous, uncertain 
manner. I braced myself for a ‘No 
Then suddenly she seemed to decide to 
trust me—in sheer desperate loneliness, I 
dare Say. 

“T am going, 


J 

by 

police. If the 
of 

t 

t 


theories was 





she 


”’ she whispered, “‘to a vil- 
lage in the war zone—where there is a 
chateau. There are things in it—some 
papers; at least I believe there are. It i 
just a chance, just a forlorn hope; but it 
meansallthe eopl \ 


world to certain | \ 
cret till I have succeeded—and 





to act in s¢ 
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THE SATURDAY 


then everyone in France, everyone onearth, 
may know all that I have done!”’ 

If I had not burned my bridges this an- 
nouncement might have worried me; it 
w-s too vague, and what little I gr sped 
tallied startlingly with Van Blarcom’s rig- 
marole. However, hz iving vowed alle- 
giance I didn’t blink an eyelid. 

“Yes,” I said encouragingly. 
far?” 

Her eyes went past me anxiously, watch- 
ing the inn and its blank win lows, as she 
fumbled in her coat and brought forth a 
motor ma} 

Take Fa she breathed, 
toward me. “Look at it. 
The route in red!” 

As I realized the astounding thing I 
choked down an exclamation. There, be- 
neath my finger, lay the village of Bleau, a 
tiny dot; and from it, straight into the 


“Ts it very 


thrusting it 
Do you 


> 
see: 


war zone, the traced line ran through 
Le Moreau and Croix-le-Valois and St. 
Remilly; ran to—what was the name? I 


spelled it out: P-r-e-z-e-l-a-y. 
Though it was early in the game to bea 
wet blanket I found myself gasping. 


‘But,” I protested weakly, “‘you can’t 
do thet! It’s in the war country; it’s for- 
bidden territory! One has to have safe- 


conducts, laisse 7-passers, all sorts of docu- 
ments—to get into that part of France!” 
“I didn’t come unprepared,” she an- 
swered stubbornly. ‘Before I started I 
knew just what I should need. I can get 
es far as the hospital at Carrefonds; and 
meee fonds is be yond Prezelay—ten miles 
r to the F ront! 
“But 
The monosyllable was distinctly tactless. 
Shestraightened, challenging me with brave, 
defiant eyes. 
“T know!” she 


ne 


flashed. ‘‘ You mean it 
looks suspicious. Well, it does; and if I 
told you everything it would look more 
suspicious still! You shouldn’t have fol- 
lowed me; when they learn we both spent 
the night here they will think you are my 
my accomplice. The best advice I can give 
you, Mr. B: is to go away!” 

“Perhaps we . had better,’ I agreed stol 
idly I had dese 4: d the outburst. ‘“‘Shal 
we be off at once, before the servants come 
downstalrs a 

She drew back, hereyes widening. “We?” 
she repeats d. 

“Naturally!” I replied with some tem- 


] 
i 


iyne 


per. “I must have disgusted you last 
night! What sort of a miserable, spineless, 
cowardly, caddish travesty of a man do 


me 


7) 


you take for, to think I would let you 


go alone 
“Please don’t joke A 
tressedly. ‘“‘It simply is 
would get into trouble with the 
Government, and 


‘Do you know,” 


dis- 
You 


French 


§ he urged 


*t possible! 


I grinned, ‘‘it is rather 


exhilarating to snap one’s fingers at gov- 
ernment Just see what success I made 
of it with Great Britain and Italy on the 


You don’t re: lize what you are laugh- - 
gat,’ she pleaded. **Itisdangerous 
. won't disgrace you. I seldom tremble 
visi bly, Miss Falconer, though il often shake 
inside 
He r great gray eyes were glowing mistily. 
‘Mr. Bayne, this is splendid of you. I 
I shall go more bravely hecause you 
have been so kind. But I won’t let you 
a sacrifice or mix in a thing that 
others may think—disloyal, treacherous. 
You know how it Why, on the 
steamer, and on the way up to France, and 
last eveni you I’ve guessed 
why you followed —you didn’t 
yourself!” 


on 


make sucn 


looks. 


even ng see 


now me! 
trust me 
° conf 


sy 


Some- 


ifessed humbly. 
I was such an idiot. 
rform a surgical operation 
lL apologize; I’m down in the 

| like groveling. Won't you for- 
? You won’t have to do it . 
This time it was she who said “ But 
and paused uncertainly. 
was wavering, and I masse d my ‘Sesan, foot 












and dragoons for th ack, 

‘You'll please fame meme ye I proclaimed 
firmly, ‘“‘to be a tyrant. I am so much 
bigger than you are that you can’t possibly 
drive me off. I don’t mean to interfere, or 


But I 
to the 


to ask questions, or to bother you. 
vow I'm coming with you—if I cling 
running board!” 

Her lashes fluttered 
brains for new protests 

“The car isa French make 
“which you couldn't drive 

“T can drive any car with four wheels!”’ 
| 1 exclaimed vaingloriously. ‘It’s kismet, 


as she racked her 
,»’ she urged— 


EVENING POST 


Miss Falconer; it’s the hand of Providence, 
no less! Now, we'll leave these notes in 
the salle a m nger to pay for our lo lging, 
which would have been dear at twopence, 
and be off, if you please, for Preze lay! iM 
She had yielded. We were standing side 
by side in the silence of the morning, the 


dimness fading round us, the air taking a 
My surroundings were ple- 
it 


golden inge. 

beian; my costume 

oddly uplifted. 
“Jolly old garden, isn’t it?” 


was comic; yet I fe 


said I. 


xviit 
from a humdrum 
] red life it 


} 
lyora 


O PASS straight 
fortabl 





convention: 


a career of insane adventure is a step that 
is radical; but it can be exhilarating, and I 
proved the fact that day. To dwell on 

was to forget th nour 


e past 
had to 


present danger 
in the garage 
begin gibber 
Once comn itted to the 
away from the scene of the murd 


which I 


r 
or 





adve nture an d 


, | found 





a positive relief in facing the madness of 
the affair. 
While the girl sat silent and listless, 
blotted against the cushions, rousing from 
her thoughts only to indicate the turns of 


the road, I had time for cogitation; and I 


began to feel like a man who has drunk 
freely of champagne. Hitherto I had beer 
a law-abiding citizen. Now I had } ed 
over _ traces. Like the distinguished 
fraternity that includes R iffles and Ar oY 
Lupin, I hould be * inted”’ by the po lies 
those good-natured, defers ntial beir gs so 
given tosaluting and grinning—with whom, 
save for occasional not uncon- 
nected with the speed laws— Dunny 
libelously that my progress in an automo- 
bile resem} fab ter, with a 
flying car for the head, a cloud of smoke 
and gasoline for t y, and a cohort of 
incensed motorcycle men for the tail—I 
had lived on the most cordial terms. 
Whether they would accuse me of murder 
or espionage I was not certain. There were 
pegs enoug h, undeniably, on which to hang 
either charge. Myself, I rather inclined t 
the latter; the case was so clear, 
tailed! My rush from Paris to Bleau 
doubt that I might at an unoste 
spot join forces with my 
Falconer, whom I had 
intervals ever since we 
company—my behavior 





episodes 
says 
} 

lous mo! 


} 
ies a 


he body 








so de- 


no 





confederate, Mi 
been meeting 
left New York in 


there, and the 








fas} sion in which we were vanishing should 
suffice to doom me, in themselves! 

When the French began tracing my 
movements, when they present 
activities to the fact tl the s 


arge 


of my teeth had I es 
bringing Germar I 






would be the 
it;then—r 

cast-iron tr il 
was changing me be; 
recalled the old recipe 


of Welsh rabbit, 
lenged the I 1es 
had a disguise; if ‘| bore any 


marks my lea a coat oblit 


and 
autl 





yr 
Superior ear- 


obliterated tl 


and I could dr even Dario Resta could 
not have sni fed at my technic! Better 
still, my French, learned even before my 
English, would not betray m As nurse 
and mécanicien, we stood a fair chance in 


our masquerade, 

I might have 

ing it. " 
we were 


ee but I was 
xd world through 

life was in the 
The car purred beneath 


tiger; 





enjoy 
which speeding; 
high gear to-day! 


us like asplendi the spri 
fres} 


wit 









air was ntry 


charming 


cou 





.therea valley 


farther off the tiled, colored roofs of some 
_— town. Our road, like a white ribbon, 


between stone 


ich with the 


yund i self out 
Mat or green fields or plots w 
ng of summer would sprout forth into 
quaint neat strips of rye and cabbage 
fruit and grain. I lil ed these carefu 
planned, lovingly tended holdings of 
French peasant. In my I forgot 


endlessly 


con 





content 








food and such prosaic details till I noticed 
that the girl looked pale. 

“Tsay,” Lexclaime dremorse fully, “‘we'’ve 
been omitting rolls and coffee! I'm going 
to get you some at the first town we pass.” 


“We oming to a town now—to Le 

Moreau.” She was looking anxious. 
“Yes? iid I don’t place it ex- 

actly. Ought I to? 








“It is the first town in the war zone. 
And—and our road passes through it.” 
“Oh!” I was enlightened. “7 
will prob: bly ask to see ur paper 
oc re oe 
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he smooth whi 


The car was eating un t e 
road; I could see the litile octroi building 
at the town outskirts, and a group of gen- 
darmes in readiness close by. It was a crit 
ical 


s could get through to Carrefonds 
but glittering generalities were not likely t 
convince these sentries; one needed safe - 
ecards and such 

concrete aids. She couldn't give a reason- 
able account of herself, I felt quite certa 
and even if she did, how was she to ace ount 
for me? 

As I brought the car to a standstill my 
clamored, and my costume 
to shriek incongruity from every 


ld sne 


moment. Miss Falconer, I recalled, had 
1 . 
) 


conducts passes, identity 


te 
Ce 


( science 


seemed 





seam. In this dilemma I trusted to s 
blind luck—which is rather thrilling. Asa 
gray veaded sergeant st »pped forward to 
welcome us I looked him unfalteringly in 
the eye, though I wonde red ‘whether he 


dly remove 
with which you are 


would not say: ‘“‘ Monsieur, kin 
that childish travesty 

trying to impose on justice! We know all 
you. Yourname is Devereux Bayne 
>a Ge rm: in agent and intriguer; you 


about 











have smuggled papers; you have murdered 
an and conceale id his body. nless you 
can give a satisfactory explanation of all 


ing New 
1as arrived!”’ 

there ally said was: ‘ ‘Made 
He spoke quite Pere ly—a cat- 
no doubt. 


York your 


your actions since leay 
last hour has 


mois 
MSel 


ce pretense, 





Miss Falconer was no longer looking 
anxious. Her hands were steady, she wa 
even smiling as she produced two neat little 


on being unfolded proved 
ir of pe rmits, laisse -passers 
Two nondescript photo- 

rie ight have represented al 
e, adorned them, 





and of these 
our sergeant made a perfunctory survey. 
** Mademoiselle’s name,” he re cited ‘in 








high sin gsong, “‘1s Marie Le Clai She 
dy tes! to the hospital at C e- 
} s Jacques C arton, who is 





ir core stupid person, on the whole, 
t have tho ight me hardly fit to be 

vith so superb a car. My mouth, I 
was wide ; I can’t swear that 
sn’t popeyed. This last development 
completely addled me. Marie Le 
*! Jacques Carton! Who were they? 
wish,” I remarked into the air as we 
“that someone would pinch me— 





ope n 








Now it w 
ulous. “Oh, no,’ he 


uming! Poor 


iS OveT, 











i idden the war zone, 

plunging £ Goupar tant, in pe ril of 
our 

Yet the proof was thick about us. In the 

towns we passed we saw troops alight from 

d enter the m; we saw y fare we Ils 

the la rsometimes tearful, 

ner inv ariably brave. e saw 


and ambulances and 
arts were fill d, and « anteens 
soidaiers were be ing 
ix-le-Valois we saw the air turn 


th the smoke of the munition fac- 


trucks 


cheus where 














3, that were working day oan r ight, 
At St. Remilly, above the towers of the old 
chateau, we saw the Red Cross flying 
and on the terraces the reclining figur 
of wounded men. It seemed impossibl 
that sightseers and ple: sure seekers h 4 
thronged along this road so lately. The 





signs of the Touring Club, posted at inter- 
vals, were survivals of an era that now was 
utter 

With the afternoon the country grew 


le orchards and 





beautiful, Ay 


} 
eitner 





vere thick K O! ther side of the road. 

rhe little that ed cottages had odd fu ngi 

sprouting from their roofs like rosy mush- 

roo , and tne trees and streams had a 
silvery shimmer, like a Corot fairyland. 

Chen, set like signposts of desolation in 

s loveliness, came the 1 villages 

We were on the soil where in the rst month 

of the the Germans had trod len as 

conque and wl , Step by step, the 





Continued on Page 81 
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Fe looks for this Hansen mark 
} on the gloves he buys 


—as do most men who care for exactness of style, soft- 
ness of texture, precise fit, barehanded freedom, service 
and value. Whether for street or dress wear, for 
motoring, for sport or for long, hard service in any 
field of work, the 500 Hansen styles include the very 
glove for your needs. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 E. Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Style 7319 This fine 
of Hansen fur-lined d1 
is of imported Arabian M« 
Leather, either gra f 
color, with choice fur | 


Style 927 —This unusu 

let does credit to H: 

ers. Made with sof 
Th ds of high d cuff, it may be “ 

ousands 0 ‘8 oni e stores carried in any pocket 

throughout the United States sell finest black or tan grait 
Hansen Gloves. If your dealer is lined and unlined. 
not supplied, write us. Also write 


for the new Hansen Style Book. 
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Um-m-m 
what sandwiches 
it makes! 


Its hard for your guests to keep 
their appetites ‘polite’! 








Give it to your family on toast and biscuits 1 itn eh, ae greatestskillandcare—they areworked just long 

see how they enjoy it. Add its savoriness Other women save this easy way enough—till Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine 

to steaks and vegetables. Use it in making As soon as you try Swift's Premium Oleomar has the wonderful flavor you notice at once— 
ae garine you will be delighted with its delicate ae ee _ 

nme cake and pastry. é flavor on biscuits and bread, with the greater it is so much more delicate and delicious than 

See what at ich, de light ful flavor it always give s! savoriness it gives to meats and vegetables. You any other oleomargarine you have ever tried. 

This finer flavor yreater delicacy explains will wonder why you did not learn before that a : ye ; 

. . Ly I - there is this oleomargarine with the finer flavor. Every care is taken in its handling and pack- 
why more Swift’s Premium is used than any ‘ It i ciate oak ales + is 
other oleomargarine. So many women will It costs a third Jess than you have probably been ing. 1S Made in coo J can rooms—it 1S 

, paying! never touched by hands—it is sweet and pure. 


use nothing else for the table, for their most 


: . ‘ And is high in food value—has the elements for 
particular cooking, and for seasoning 


growth that your children need. It is appetizing Order Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine from 
in appearance, and delicious in flavor! your grocer today. When you see how your 
family enjoys its flavor, you will always order 
it afterward. 








Why it has so fine a flavor 
The whole making of Swift’s Premium Oleo 





margarine strives to give perfect flavor. It It is the flavor that requires such infinite care 
cannot help being fine and wholesome—it is to get. The fine, pure ingredients are chosen Dealers are supplied daily from our conven- 
made of such pure, carefully selected materials. for their delicacy. They are blended with the = tently located branch houses 


Swifts Premium Oleomaréarine 
Ghe modern table delicacy 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 














Continued from Page 78) 
French had driven them back. We passed 
Cormi: burned to the ground to 


brate its taking; Le Re my, where the heroic 


cele- 








mayor had died, transfixed by twenty 
bay onets; Bar-Villers, a group of ruined 
houses al yurning, shattered church. 
It was the n where the Hun triumph 
had spoken aloud, unbridled. Miss Fal- 
coner sat white and silent as we drove 
through it; my hands tightened on the 
wheel 
We 1 lu 1 


had lunched at 
abominably 











we had taken a country road. 7 o pune- 
tures befell us; once our carburetor be 
trayed the trust we placed in it r} the 
time these deficiencies wer remedied I had 
collected dust and grease enot to look 
Ly — 
It had been, I ind larg sit 

speec less di iv, WV hm‘ pa mod cele rts 





ad failed to cheer. The 
1, but 


adowed;: 


her e3 
her 


girl tried to I es were 
strained, eager, i 


atrand 


answers 
teased 


came 









































her ears like oublesome ig of a 
fly 

“She is thir 4 I de 
“about those pap Lord 
find them she going to take 

I left her in peace after that, and drove 
the taste Luc i tr ! At the 
end of our journey € hing ild be all 
right! 

As evening settled down on us the road 
gre increa ne Woods of oak 
trees were abou eir trunks mossy, 
their branche ] Bs was a 
narrow river a ea with green 
tones So rut is tl ¢ heels 
Sal into it our engine There 
was a < ming n | the 

eeme ‘ ne in the uni- 
1 not vhen we had last 
een a peas or ia nut 

Sudden! I re ed tl there was a 
sound in the « ‘ yt continuous but 

y recurrent 1 faint booming, I 
sthatr ff yor I asked, 
ear ( ed t e eas 
1iconer r¢ ed he lf. 

It is the cannonading,” she answered. 
““We have come a long way, Mr. Bayne. 
In two hour it—we could 
drive to the | I And see!”’ 

The dart ng fast; a crimson 
sunset was reddening the river. On the 
oO} te il Ms yw us I saw what 

llage once upon a time. But 

y of ion had done its 

v( : | ned spaces and heaped 

stones and the she of dwellings rose tier 

on tier among trees that seemed trying to 
hide them: < y on the crest of the bank, 
overlooking the ¥ k |] i gloomy sen- 
tinel, one Ps « t i dari 

irred, 2 a l€ medic i 
walls and towers 

Is red att ene I ae lation The 
Germans ag jel i 

“Yes,”’ the girl assented, gazing across 
the water The e here at the begin 
ni I r i the houses 
ant rch with the 
im b of the old 
Cc } t the chateau; 
and they only left that standing to give 


their officers a homé 
With an 


fingers I stopped the ca 


n of feet and 
Here was the 
town she had shown me on the map that 
morning, when we sat like a pair of whisper- 
Three 


ad seemed 





ing cons} n of the 





ed a fore us. This 
t 3 he tone across 
our ¢ l, the key to our 
1 ene of our drama: 
XIX 
ofr impt h was 
] elf, instead of pure 
eered our journey—I be- 





at jualm as I sat ga zing 
saenen the stream Perha ps the gathering 
night affected me, or the air, which was 
growing chilly, or the remnants of the vil- 
lage, which were cheerless, to say the least. 
But that castle, per hed so darkly on its 
, with a strip of blood-red sky framing 
it, was at the heart of my feeling. If it had 
been a nice, worldly looking, well-kept 
chateau now, with poplared walks and a 
formal garden, I should have welcomed it 
with open arms; but it wasn’t, decidedly! 
It was the thre age-blackened sort 
of place that suggests Fule of 
marauding 


rag 
crag 





itening 








inevita 


yn the Loire, 


Anjou, strongholds« 
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barons and the good old days 
concomitants of rapine and robbery and 
death! 

It was picturesqu 
gloomy; the proper 
rather than a happy 
I was not 
now I thought 


but it was inter 
spot lor a catast! 
denouement, to occur 
of course: but 


our jaunt had beer 


impressionable 


of it, 










going with a smoothness almost or 
Could one expect such clocklike reg i \ 
to run forever wi ? 

Take the utter di e of the gray 


instance, 
but wa 
four men 


Falconer’s 


car, for 
reassuring; ’ 
cared ef 
movements to involve 


Those had 


Miss 





themselves in a murder. Why, t should 
they have so suddenly given up chase 
And the girl herself! When d at 


her I felt horribly worried. She wa hive 
ing through her furs; yet not with the cold, 


I felt quite sure. With her hands clasped 





she sat staring at that confor 
with a look of actual hi 
too much about this th 


stand a great de 

Well, she 
my brief mi 
of the 
bu 


I conclu 
We 
hour w 


r the men in the ear 


ve to, ded, 
sgivings fading 
woods; another 


As f 


ild see the 


ess closed 





they were victims of their guilty n 
sciences—were no doubt in full flight or 
hiding somewhere in terror of the law! 


At any rate, there was no point in my 
sitting here like a graven image, 
myself and wrapped the rugs closer al 


the girl. 







“I’m todrive tothe chateau?” I inquired 
with recovered cheerfulne I had to re 
peat the words before they broke he 

answered. Suddenly, im- 


» turned toward me, her face 
, her eyes astonishingly large 
and bright. “I haven't told much,” 
he acknowledged tremulously, ‘ ‘but you 
think that I don’t trust you! It i 
only that I couldn’t talk of it and keep my 
courage; and I must keep it a little longer 


you 


won't 


until we know the truth!” 
‘That’s quite all right, Miss Falconer.” 
I was switching on the lamps. Then I 


xtinguished them —their clear glare seemed 
almost weirdly out of place. 

“We can muddle along 
lights—not much traffic here,” 
I had a feeling, anyhow, that 
tiousness of approach might not be bad. 

There was intense silence about u not 
even a breeze was stirring. A thin crescent 
was out, silvering the river and the 
The road was atrocious; on one dark 
stretch the car rocking into a rut jolted us 
viciously and brought my teeth together 
on my tongue tip. ‘Sorry,’ I gasped, be- 
tween humiliation and pain. 

What with the silence and the 
like ghosts, the car like a phantom. 
stone br ige seemé d to beckon us, 
crossed to the other side. There, at 
Miss Faleconer’s gesture, 1 drew the 
mobile off the road at the edge of the 
halted it beneath some trees and helped her 
to alight from it. We started up the hill 
together without a word. 

Two ghosts! More 
climbed through the wrec 
that was what we seemed. The road wa 
choked with stones and débris; there was 
nothing left of the little church s ave asir gle 
pointed shaft. We climbed rapidly, the g 
always gazing up at the castle with that 
same feverish eagerness. She had forgotten, 
I think, that I was there. 

At last we were coming to the hilltop and 
the chateau. Rather breathless I studied 
its looming walls, its turrets, its three round 
towers. It looked dark and inexplicably) 
me yom. but I had recovered my form 
and could defy it. When we halted at a 
great, iron-studded oak gate and Mi 
coner pulled the bell rope I was astoni 
it had not occurred to me that the 
would be more inhabited than the town. 

Nor was it apparently, for no one an 
swered the summons though I 
the bell jingling faintly 
Miss Falconer rang a second time, then a 
third; her face shone white in the moon- 
light; she was growing anxious. 

“Did you think,” I ventured 
“that there was someone here? 

“Yes; Marie-Jeanne,”’ she : 
tening intently. Then she rou 
“TIT mean the gardienne. She n a 
even when the Germans came + y made 
her cook for them; she said she had | 
born in the keeper’s lodge, and + r r grand- 
father before her, and that she would rather 
die at Prezelay than go to any other place. 


without any 
I muttered. 
unostenta- 


moon 


trees. 








dimne Ss 
we were 

An old 
and we 
auto- 


town 


and more, as we 
k and pin ation, 





uid near 


somewhere within 


finally, 








een 
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But of course she may have walked down 
the river for the evening. Her son’s wife is 
at Santierre, two miles off. She may be 
there ——” 

“That’s it,” I agreed hastily, the more 
hastily because I doubted. ‘“‘She’s sitting 
over a fire, toasting her toes and gossiping, 
and having a cup of tea or whatever people 
like that use for an equivalent in these 
parts!’”” I suppressed the unwelcome 
thought that a woman living here alone ran 
a first-rate chance of getting her throat cut 
by strolling vagrants. ‘Shall we have to 
wait until she comes back?” Lasked. ‘‘ Then 
let’s sit down. I choose this stone!”’ 

On my last word, howeve Ne egg al 
prising happened. Miss F on r in her 
impatience put a hand on ‘the bolt of the 
gate, shook it and raised it—and, lo and 
behold, the oak frame swung open beneath 
our eyes! Before I quite realized the situa- 
tion we were inside, in a square courtyard, 
with the gardienne’s lodge at the right of us, 
impenetrably* barred and shuttered, and 
before us the portal of the castle, surmounted 
with quaint stone carvings of men in armor 
riding prancing steeds. The court, as re- 
vealed by the moonlight, was intact but 
neglected. Weeds were sproutir ng between 
the square blocks of stone that paved it, 
and in the center a wide circular space, 
charred and blackened, showed where the 
German sentries had built their fires. It 
was not cheerful, nor was it homy. I 
scarcely blamed Marie-Jeanne for flitting. 
The faint sound of the cannonading had 
begun again in the distance, but otherwise 
the place was as sile nt as a tomb. 

“It seems strange!’’ Miss Falconer mur- 
mured, looking about in puzzled fashion. 

**Why in the world should she have left the 
gate open in this careless way - Of cour 
there is nothing here for thieves the Ger- 
mans saw to that; but still, as ke eper 
Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. It saves us 
from waiting till she comes home!” 

As I followed her toward the eastle en- 
trance she opened the bag she carried and 
produced a candle, which I hastened to 
take and light. I nearly said ‘*The latest 
thing in the housebreaking line, mada is 
electric torches, not tapers,” but decided 
not to. After all, perhaps we were house- 
breakers! How could I tell? 

Hot candle wax splashed my fingers and 
scorched them, but I scarcely noticed. My 
sense of high-gear adventure had reached 
its zenith now. ] 














There was something thrill- 
ing, something stimulating in this stealthy 
night entrance into a des rted castle! It 
was an experience, at all events 
cierge to stump before one through dim 
passages and up winding i 
flood of dates and names and anecdotes 
poured inexorably into one’s bored ears 
insure a douceur when the tour of the cha- 
teau should be done! 

The door—faithless Marie-Jeanne! 
opened as readily as the outer gate. We 
were entering. I glimpsed, in a dim vista, 
a superb Gothic hall of magnificent archi 
tecture and most imposing proportions, 
arched and carved, and stretching off with 
apparent endlessness into the gloom. Hold- 
ing up my light I scanned the place with 
growing interest. It had not been de- 
molished, but neither had it been spared. 
The furniture was gone, save for a few 
scattered chairs and a table; the walls were 
defaced with cartoons and scraw vled in- 
scriptions; the floor was stained, and lit- 
tered with empty bottles and broken pl: ates, 
From the chimney place—a medieval-ar 
je wel top ped wl ith carved and col re 
enamels pieces had been hac Ked av Ly by 
some deliberately destructive ~ d. T 
glanced at Miss Falconer, whose eyes had 
been following mine. 

‘They tore down the tapestries,” she 
said almost in a whisper. “They slashed 
the old portraits with their swords, and 
broke the windows, and took away the 
statues and candlesticks and plate. T 


no ¢ - 


Staircases; no 








{ 
} 
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cut up the furniture and had it used for fire- 
wood; and the German captain and his 
officers had a feast here, and drank to the 
fall of Paris, and ordered their soldiers to 
burn the village to the ground! Oh,I don’t 
like the place any more; too much has 
happened. And—and I don’t like Marie- 
Jeanne’s not being here, Mr. Bayne. I feel 
as if there were something wrong about it. 
I believe I am a little—just a little afraid!” 
“Come now, you don’t expect me to be- 
lieve th do you?” I countered promptly ° 
‘Because I won’t. Why, it’s your pluck 
that has kept me up all day! Just the 
same, on general principles I'll take a look 
round if you'll allow me. Here’s a chair, 
and if you will re st a minute I’ll guarantee 
to find out 
The chair I mentioned was standing 
near the chimney, and as I spoke I walked 
over to it and started to spin it round. It 
resisted m e heavily; I bent over it, li fting 
». Then I s tered an ejaculation, 
st od petrified and s ared. 
he chair, concealed from us until now 
h earved back of wood, was what 

















at first ] ked like a huddled mass of gar- 
ments, but which on closer scrutiny re- 
olved itself into a woman in a — 


dress, an apron and a pair of heavy shoe 
There was a cut on her c heek, a bruise on 
her forehead. Locks of graying hair yes’ ig- 
, beneath her disarranged v 
cap, ar - heal ired at me from a lean, sallow 
face with a pair of terrified eyes. 
1e must be dead, I thou gh t. No living 
could sit so still and stare so wildly. 
The scene in the inn garage rushed back 
and I must say that my blood 
i. But she was alive, I saw now 
she was ce¢ rtainly breathing! And an in- 
" 

















it later I realized why she stayed so 
immobile—she was bound hand and foot 
to the « r sne it in, and a colored hand- 
kerchief, her own, doubtless, had been 
twisted across her mouth to form a gag. 

‘I think,” I heard myself saying, “‘that 


we have been maligning Marie-Jeanne! 

A choked, frightened cry from Miss Fal- 
coner made me wheel about sharply, to find 
her staring not at me but at the farther 
wall. Prepa red now for anything under 
heaven, I followed her gaze. Above us, 
the whale hall, there ran a gallery 
f some fifteen 
feet from where we stood, a wide stone stair- 
and halfway down this, as 


motionless as statues, a 1 





from which, at a distance 
indistinct as shad 
ows, I saw four men in the uniform of offi- 


For an uncanny moment I wondered 
whether or not they were specters, For a 





stupid o1 ought they might be people 
MW itheg I 1 here tomeet. Still, 
if they weres t be looking at them 
in this p zed fashion! I — not see 





but they must be the men 





Bayne,” the foremost was 
ash g, “‘did you think we had deserted 

uu? Nota bit of it! We came on ahead 
and rang up the old woman the - and com- 
mandeered her Keys. We've been killing 
time here for a good half hour, waiting for 
you. You must have had tire trouble! 
And you don’t seem very pleased to see us 
now that you’ve come, eh—what?”’ 

At Bleau the previous night, I was recall- 
ing dazedly, there had been only three men 
wearing the horizon blue. Who was this 
fourth figure, who knew my name and who 
h colloquial E nglis sh? I raised my 
dle as high as possible and scanned him. 
ien I stood transfixed. 
“Van Blarcom!” I gasped. 
uniform, by all that’s holy!” 

: l No. You haven’t got that 
> told me. ‘‘ What's the use 
game, now that we're he re, 
all friends together?) My name isn’t Van 


Blarcom. It’s Franz von Blenheim, Mr. 


mM su 
Sp it u 





“And ina 





TO BE CONTINUED 
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A National Centralized Service 


for Mechanical -Rubber Goods 


B centralizing and codrdinating the 
direction of the manufacturing 
and distributing efforts of the Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods Division of The 
United States Rubber Company we 
have created national Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Headquarters. 


This headquarters has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of carrying to 
the public everywhere a highly organ- 
ized ability to serve. 

Wherever there is a branch of the 
Mechanical Goods Division of the 
United States Rubber Company sere 
is the entire service of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Headquarters. 


Under central supervision, with 
branches in the most important Cities, 
with agents everywhere, with factories 
most advantageously placed in im- 
portant centers East and West, users of 
mechanical rubber goods are assured 
of the quickest and best service by ‘‘the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the 


” 


world 


The old brands and trade marks will 
be retained, but in addition to them the 
great seal of the United States Rubber 
Company will identify each item as it 
now does United States 
7 Ires, Rinex Soles, Keds, 
Raynsters, U. S. Rubber 


Footwear and Usco Heels. wi 














Pa.~. OS 
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Formerly, our Subsidiary Companies 
have marketed their products as in- 
dividual units. These companies, in- 


cluding the 


Revere Rubber Company 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Sawyer Belting Co. 

India Rubber Co. 

Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland 
Mechanical Rubber Co., Chicago 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co., 


are makers of Sawyer Belting, Peer- 
less Rainbow Packing, Rinex 
Soles, Usco Rubber Heels, Revero 
Garden Hose, Giant Belting, 
Silverton Elevator Belting, Four 
Ace Steam Hose, Eureka Fire 
Hose, Holdtite Friction Tape and 
hundreds of other rubber items such 
as Rubber Tiling, Mats and Matting, 
Jar Rings, Rubber ‘Toys, Plumbers’ 
Supplies, Rubber ‘Tape, ete. 


These subsidiaries will continue to 
manufacture their well known prod- 
ucts maintaining the same high 
standard of quality and workmanship 


that have made these goods famous. 


By centralizing the various selling 
energies of the subsidiaries in one great 
organization we are able to offer the 
public a more comprehensive line of 
mechanical rubber goods than has ever 


existed before in the rubber industry 


35" 


1 





all 


United States Rubber Company 


Mechanical Goods Division 
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Holder Top 





Four forms of 


Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps 
























The Holder Top— 


Powder iV “ A top for the box and 





a holder for the fingers 


{4 


Shaving Stick 


wiv of discarded razors have come into their 
own again since men learned the secret of 
the home shave. They used to think shaving was 
the razor’s job. They know now it is the soften- 
ing, lasting, economical lather of Williams’ 
Shaving Stick that smoothes the razor’s way and 
brings the gratifying result. 

No man shirks the daily shave once he realizes 


YY that his shaving comfort has been the chief con- 

Williams cern of the Williams’ establishment for 77 years. 

“ 1 Ask for Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick. 

| Rake § Then you have the additional convenience of a 
| fe firm metal grip for your fingers while applying 








the soap anda tight-fitting, dust-proof top for the 


box when the Stick is not in use. 
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THE PRICE OF A DOLLAR 


Continued from Page 22 


The law requires eve ry bank belonging to 
the Federal Reserve system to keep a cer- 
tain reserve. 
lhe proportion of deposits which must be 
country 


proportion of its deposits as 


kept as reserve differs between 


banks and city banks; but it works out in 
practice about one dollar of reserve to seven 
dollars of deposits. So when a member 


bank gets credit i 
a Reserve bank 
doll: 


ar on the books of 









irs of deposits t} 





ank deposits are 








yank loans. Sr thou- 
sand dollars to buy , other 
d the 

ae} ts 1t in the 

nst it as his pay- 


’s reserve earns 
point of view of 
So when a bank 
than the law re- 
itself to lend the 
] ind 


| its reserve is no 


ts loans 





quires. In other 
‘ tends powertlully 
to blossom into seven dollars of deposits. 





You borrow a thousand dollars on a Li 
erty Bond. Your bank may rediscount the 
note at the Federal Re and thus 
get a thousand dollars of on the 


basis of which it may build up seven thou- 


> Dant 


reserve, 















sand dollars of loans and deposits. The 
only limitation on the process lies in those 
provisions of the law that requires the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to keep a stock of gold 
equal to a certain proportion of their liabili- 
ties. But the Federal Reserve banks now 
hold nearly a billic lollars of gold aside 
from that deposited with Reserve agents for 
the redemption ol circulat otes —enough 
goid, that Is, to tain a vé large increase 
n liab es 
gontni ibject before the Amer- 
aemy f Political and Social S« rence, 
ller, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
it the p bility of making the 
Reserve ystem a great engine of 
banking inflation. ‘Its possibilities in that 
lirectior he said, ‘“‘are vast. The Federal 
Reserve bar nave a egate capacity 
of credit expat n to the amount of about 
two | on dolla ime that one 
dollar of Reserve credit increases 





sevenitoid when transmuted into credit ex- 


tended by member Dat to their customers, 
t is clear that the Rese e banks and the 
member banks of the system have an ad- 
ditiona edit capacity olf some fourteen 


More Money and Higher Prices 


In other words, highly efficient machinery 








for a further great increase in the dolla 
heap and a further great e in commodity 
prices is at hand. That the price of goods 
and the cost of living will go still higher if 
the number of d currency dollars 
anda ! ae ( increase iY nh 
faster than the stock of goods for sale is a 


reasonable deduction trom experience, 
People are already thoroughly acquainted 


In the year 


with the disadvantages ¢ 





ending December 1,1917, 
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ber nereased about one- 
tnira nat that means every 
time y your grocery bill, your 
meat b Zoot l—every time 
you Du 
" Of « come changed automati- 
cally to correspond with price changes it 
would be immaterial. But income by no 
means dot When trade booming some 
people enjoy a 1 expansion <¢ come 
even I! e tnar ffsetting . ncreased 
cost ti 4 I t ar mmense number of 
intage 
ding his entire in- 
f his family got a 
r in 1914 and gets 
ww. f 





more 


ypie are in 
‘he income from a 
--cent thousand-dollar bond or from 
osited in the savings 
is worth about half 
» the war 
ts up a chronic and 
nh among wage- 
se of wages and pres- 


s vanis! 








1ed 





{ i 
st of living has absorbed it. British wages 


have been and are 
now—measured simply in money—mucl 
higher than ever before known. Only the 
other day the Department of Labor at 
Washington reprinted a voluminous report 


increased repeated 











by a British commission of inqui nto 
causes of industrial unrest. There is an 


bie 
j + 
t 


abundance of industrial unrest in that coun- 


try and reports from all districts agree that 
high cost of living is the chief cause of i 

As I mentioned before, commodity 
in Er nd advanced a hundred and twenty 
per cent from the beginni war to 
November, 1917. Wages have advanced at 


never before heard of. In the most 


prices 





ning of the 





rable cases the greater part of the wage 


e has been absorbed by rising cost of 





In the least favorable cases cost of 
outstripped wage increase and 
y themselves worse off than 
before they got a raise. 

This plays into the hands of the Socialists, 
who have a ys tried to persuade work- 
men that it was impossible for them to 
better the i ly under the 

ts are now say- 
1 got a big raise in wages, and you 


much good it does you.’ 


ng has 






n f j 
Kmen nna 





ir condition materi: 


social 
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e system, 





Inflated Currency 


Of course this 





in prices makes the 
war much r, for in spite of all 
price fixing the government pays an abnor- 
mal price for everything it buys. 
| the value of all investmen 
a fixed rate of return and of 
contracts involving fixed payments. 
andlord’s rent and the mortgage hold- 
rest are worth, in purchasing power, 
what they were in July, 1914. 
you sold a farm to Smith on four 
ing to accept in payment 
i shares of the common stock 


States Steel Corporation. 





more cos 








e_ties 


















ne, agree 





rs are up the steel cor- 
f common 
Smith 


vundred 





ie issue of its 
ers it a hundred per cent 


ited three 





stip 
tipu 





hey are worth only half as 


much as they were when the bargain was 
made. In substantially the same way cur- 
rency inflation waters the stock of dollars. 





Gove rnment can fix the value of money 

that is, for paying 
;. When it mints a silver dollar or prints 
a dollar bill it doesn’t pretend to say what 
that dollar shall be worth for buying gro- 
ceries or shoes or clothing; but it does say 
the dollar shall cancel a hundred cents of 
debt. Inflating the currency or watering the 
dollars undoubtedly does make it 
that much easier to pay off the debts that 
are outstanding at the time the inflation 
That is why multiplying the 


issuing greenbacks, 


for one purpose only 


debt 


stock ol 


takes place. 
stock of dollars, as DY 
free 


coinage of silver, and so on, has often 
looked attract 


active to people who were in 

debt. But the advantage that they gain 
doesn’t last long and has important offsets. 
Say a farmer owes a thousand dollars. An 
ol paper money, by inflating the cur- 
rency, sends prices up fifty per cent. Ob- 
viously that makes it easier for him to pay 
the debt, for his wheat and hogs fetch fifty 


per cent more. In other words, it takes less 


issue 





of them to pay at 
buy S any 
lf he is a creditor as we 


housand dollars. But the 
thing he pays the in- 
llasa 
he gets paid in depre- 
borrows another 
ars for some further improve- 
ted dollars. 


portant 


moment he 
flated prices. 


¢ 


debtor—as most are 


ciated dollars. If he 
thousand doll 
ment he gets it in depreci: 
in the 





years 


com- 











mercial intries of Europe, as well asin the 
United States, there had been an automatic 
check on the issue of paper money and on 
the expansion of bank deposits—namely, 
gold. The paper money was redeemable on 





demand in gold. So the amount outstanding 
was limited by the stock of gold available to 
redeem it with. Asa rule the gold reserve 
was never less than one-third the amount of 
paper money. As the output of gold, avail- 
able for all the world, ran four hundred to 
four hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, and as a considerable part of that was 
used in the industrial arts, the gold stock 
of any given country, under normal condi- 
tions, increased slowly. In ten years prior 
to 1914 the stock in the United States in- 
creased only five hundred million dollars. 
There was the same bank 
deposits, for every country, either by statu- 
tory requirement or by long-settled prac- 
tice, kept a certain reserve of gold against 


million 


check on 





its bank-deposit liability. If its stock of 
gold, in proportion to its paper money and 
bank credits, fell too low its international 
credit began to suffer. 

If any country practiced undue inflatior 
of currency or bank deposits, prices would 
It would be a good country to sell in 
and a bad country to buy from. In the end 
it would buy more than it sold and would 
have to export gold to settle the trade 
balance, so the diminishing stock of gold 
would force a contraction. 

But war has abolished that check upon 
inflation. Practically none of the European 
belligerents redeem their paper money on 
demand in gold. Allof them 
United States—forbid the export of gold 
except in very special cases and by special 
permission. So inflation may proceed un- 





rise 


and even the 





Writing in August, 1914, Prof. Irvin 
Fisher said, “In Europe especially the cost 
of living will probably rise above anything 
previously known. The rise is likely to be 
greater after the war than during the war.” 
And in a series of charts he showed that as 
to the important wars of modern times 
the Crimean War [1854-56], the American 
Civil War [1861-65], the Franco-Prussian 
War [1870-71], the Spanish-American 
War [1898], the Boer War [1899-1902] and 
the Russo-Japanese War [1904-05] —prices 
rose not only during but after the war. 
**In the American Civil War the greenbacks 
obscured the but the price level, 
expressed in gold, increased faster after 
than it did during the war.” 

The reason is obvious if you keep in mind 
that the value of money—its purchasing 
power—is affected by the familiar law of 
supply and demand. Money is demand for 
everything. It stands opposite the total 
quantity of goods and services for sale. 
The more there is of it, relatively to the 
stock of goods, the less a given unit of it 
will be worth, substantially as a bushel of 
wheat will be worth less when there are 
many bushels than when there are few. 

War increases the heap of dollars—cur- 
rency dollars and bank-deposit dollars—as 
indicated above. It undoubtedly 
increases the stock of goods, for though 
production of some old goods is dimini shed 
a great quantity of new goods, especially 
for war, is produced. But when war ceases, 
the production of war 
while the stock of dollars remains as large 
as befere—or at least decreases more slowly 
than tie stock of goods. 

After three and a half years’ experience 
only extremely venturesome people indulge 
in prophecy about this war or about after- 
the-war conditions. But at least there is a 
gruesome possibility that the effect of 
inflation, by way of boosting prices, may be 
greater after the war than during the war 
at a time when labor may be less fully 
employed and less able on the whole to 
meet the grocery bill. 





acts; 


also 


goods stops, too, 


The Federal Reserve Banks 


Certainly we don’t want that. We don’t 
want higher prices now. Inflation has 
gotten very extensively into the pay roll 
already. To meet increased cost of living 
the wage scale has been going up at a rate 
that would have appalled conservatism in 
times. Everybody knows that 
reducing the wage scale is a difficult and 
painful process. From every angle inflation 
spe lls trouble, 

How is it to be kept in hand? 

In the first place, while the Federal 
Reserve system may be made a great engine 
for banking inflation, as Mr. Miller pointed 
lso exert a great force in the 
opposite direction. Commercial banks can 
inflate only in proportion to their 
reserves and broadly speaking they 
go to the Federal Reserve banks for their 
reserve. In order to expand their loans and 
deposits they must ta their customers’ 
notes to a Federal Reserve bank and redis 
count them. 

The Federal 
age rediscounting by raising the discount 
rate at will—thus making it unprofitable 
for member banks to rediscount, or forcing 
them to raise their interest rates so it 
ur profitable for their customers to borrow 
They also have an important measure of 
discretion as to what sort of paper they will 
rediscount. 

Last autumn, for example, various cor 
porations proposed to finance themselves 
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WEED 
TIRE 
CHAINS 


Attached without 
the Use of a Jack 
or Other Tools 
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Lay chains over wheel with 


hooks toward rear, and 


tuck the slack under front 
part of wheel. 





Start car forward just enough 
to run over slack ends. 





Hook chains as tightly as 
possible by hand. 


De Not Anchor 


must be free to 

to shift the 
the tires continual 
or they will injure tires 


Weed Chains do “‘creep”’ 


a patented principle. 


Chains 


‘creep ] 
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AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Inc. 


Bridgeport \e// Connecticut 


Jn Canada 
DOMINION CHAIN CO., Ltd 


Niagara | Ontar 


Largest Chain Manufacturers 


in the World 
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GUNS AND 
CROPS EAT 
THE SAME 
FOOD 


And guns come 
first. That is why 
our potatoes are 
hungry for 
potash, cotton 

for nitrogen, corn 
for phosphates. 
We must feed 
them. 


WHAT ABOUT 
FERTILIZERS? 


By John E. Pickett 


is a series of 
articles telling 
what we can do 
this year and 
how we may be- 
come independ- 
ent of Germany, 
Spain and Chile. 
It begins in this 
week’s issue of 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy 
$1.00 the Year 
$1.75 the Year in Canada 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
968 Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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by borrowing from their banks on two 
years’ time. The Federal Reserve banks 
will not rediscount notes that run more 
than ninety days. The corporations pro- 


posed to give ninety-day notes, with the 
understanding, however, that at the end 
of that time new notes should be given 
for another ninety days, and so on for two 
In December the Federal Reserve 
served notice that notes of that 
character would not be re discounted. 

And in December the Reserve Board set 
up a new system for keeping close watch of 
the situation. Heretofore member banks 
have made a report of their condition to the 
Comptroller of the Currency five times a 
year. To get in and tabulate these reports 
from thousands of banks all over the coun- 


years. 


soard 


try requires considerable time. For ex- 
ample, summaries for the statement of 
September 11, 1917, were not published 


until November. Banks in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Boston publish weekly 
reports, but as to all the remainder of the 
country there is no telling wat the exact 
banking situation is except at compara- 
tively long intervals, and then the informa- 
tion is not available until several weeks 
after the date it bears. 

So in December the Reserve Board made 
arule that all member banks in one hundred 
leading cities should send reports of their 
condition weekly to the Reserve banks in 
the several districts, where they will be 
compiled and the summaries wired to the 
Reserve Board at Washington. So hence- 
forth the board will have an eye on the 
banking situation from week to week all 
over the country. 

There is no doubt that the Reserve Board 
will exercise its great powers on the con- 
servative side and check inflation as far as 
the situation lies in its hands. But though 
its powers are great they have astrict limit, 
and after all else is said and done the ques- 
tion of how much inflation there shall be is 
simply up to you. 

The Government is taking this year, for 
itself and the Allies, goods and services to 
the amount of something like nineteen bil- 
lion dollars. That is unavoidable and irrev- 


ocable. It is going to take those goods and 
services. Everybody knows a government 
can have no money except what it gets 


from the people. It will pay for the goods 
and services in good money if you give it 
good money. If you do not it will pay in 
poor money. 


Uncle Sam’s Competition 


There are those who argue that these 
high prices in Europe and the United States 
are due to enormous government demands 
for goods of all sorts and that the volume of 
currency has nothing to do with it. Put it 
that way if you like, for it comes round to 
exactly the same thing. 

Robinson’s income is six thousand a 
year, which he spends on family living. He 
subscribes two thousand dollars to the 
Liberty Loan, borrowing the money at his 
bank on pledge of the bonds, and goes on 
living as before. He is still in the market 
bidding for six thousand dollars of goods 
and services. But his bond subscription has 
enabled the Government to come into the 
market and bid for two thousand dollars of 
goods. The total bidding total de- 
mand for goods—is obviously thirty-three 


the 


and a third per cent greater than it was 
before. Multiply that by a hundred million 
people and you can see why goods should 


go up without troubling yourself about a 
currency theory. Suppose when Robinson 
loan he cut down his 
living expenses two thousand dollars. That 
means that he g just so much, 
As his buying falls off the Government's 
buying comes in. The total demand for 
goods is not changed; neither are 
When Robinson subscribes to the loan he 
does not increase the stock of goods in the 
country by an ounce. If it is not increased, 
but remains the same, then his bidding and 
the Government’s bidding will send prices 
up toa point where his six thousand dollars 
will buy no more than + four thousand 
would have bought if he had cut down his 
living expenses 
Rising prices 


subscribed to the 


stops buyir 


prices, 


ave forced him to econo- 


mize as he should have done in the first 
place. His six thousand is worth no more 
in purchasing power than four thousand 
would have been. He is no better off than 


he would have been if he had economized. 
But the Government has piled up a debt of 
many billions. The war has been paid for 
twice over. Such is the deleterious effect of 
inflation. 
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Taxation does not necessarily alter the 
Presumably a man who pays taxes 
has credit, and he can borrow the money 
for his taxes if he wants to, as he can for his 
bond subscription. 

There is no avoidance of inflation except 
through rational, voluntary economy on 
the part of individuals. Nothing else will 
answer. 

I'wo hoary fallacies about war persist in 
some quarters even to-day when everybody 
should know better from the experience of 
the last three years. One is that the cost of 
war falls upon a nation’s accumulated 
wealth. When the United States declared 
war its accumulated wealth amounted prob- 
ably to two hundred billion dollars. It 
consisted of lands, buildings, machinery, 
railroads, stocks of goods, and so on, very 
little of which an army could eat, wear, or 
shoot at an enemy. Except a very small 
stock of warlike goods—battleships, guns, 
uniforms—it was not serviceable for war. 
If you look about you you will see that 
everything we are using for war we are 
making as the war goes on. It must be that 
way, for even Germany had a very small 
stock of wealth in a form that could be 
used for war. 


case. 


Charging Wars to Posterity 


If the United States continues at war five 
years and spends a hundred billion dollars 
it will probably not be poorer than it was 
last April. Practically all the wealth it then 
had—the lands, buildings, railroads, ma- 
chinery, stocks of goods, and so on—will be 
there still or will have been replaced. Of 
the accumulated wealth it had at the be- 
ginning it may have lost a few battleships. 
All the rest will be here unless Germany 
should come over and destroy it by bom- 
barding New York. But outside of the 
theater of actual warfare no accumulated 
wealth is destroyed. The nation is as rich 
as it was before, for all it uses up in war it 
also produces as the war goes on. Of course 
this takes no account of lives lost, but 
human beings are not usually counted as 
wealth. 

There will be a huge national debt, but 
that does not alter the total wealth of the 
nation in the least; for while the det , is 
charged up against all the people collec- 
tively as a liability, it is credited to some of 
the people—the individual bondholders— 
as an asset. The two entries balance— 
supposing, of course, that all the bonds are 
held at home. 

Another ancient fallacy is that we can 
somehow charge it up to posterity and 
make posterity pay for it. In fact, we pay 
every dollar of it ourselves as the war goes 
on. Posterity’s wealth will consist of the 
accumulation that we hand on and of what 
posterity produces. For a country that is 
not the scene of actual fighting the accumu- 
lation of wealth is not impaired, and it 
ought to be evident that we can’t possibly 
touch a penny of the wealth that posterity 
produces. How can we take wealth that 
is not in existence? If we create a debt of 

hundred billions posterity’s wealth and 
income are not diminished thereby. The 
bonds will be there as a liability against all 
the people collectively; but they will also 
be there on the other side of the ledger as an 
asset of the individual bondholders. 
terity will be paying interest on the bonds, 
but it will be paying it to itself—to people 
then living, not tous. Smith’s great-great- 
grandson may be paying taxes to the Gov- 
ernment out of which the Government pays 
interest to Jones’ great-great-grandson, 
who holds some of the bonds. The income 
of the two great-great-grandsons taken 
together will be the same as though no 
bonds had be 

Is war really 
th n? 

By no means. There is the frightful loss 
of life. In the actual theater of warfare, as 
in Belgium, the occupied part of France, 
Poland, Serbia—there is a very great de- 
struction of wealth. But much more im- 
portant than that is a colossal expenditure 
of human energy for human injury instead 
of human benetit. 

But while bond issues held at home do 
not at all diminish the aggregate wealth or 
income of the nation, either now or in the 
future, they do affect the distribution of 
income among the people of the nation. 
They take income from all of the people and 
hand it over to some of the people. From 
the beginning of history the task of taking 
income from all the people, through taxa- 
tion, has been one of the most troublesome 
with which governments have had to deal. 
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A great national debt obviously makes it all 
the more troublesome. 

Since practically all that war consumes 
is produced as war goes on and the bill is 
actually paid day by day as the war pro- 
ceeds, a good many theoretical economists 
ask, ‘Why not just charge the whole bill 
up against current production or income 
through taxation and issue no bonds at 
all?”’ 

That would undoubtedly be the best way 
of doing it—if the theory could be applied 
in a theoretical world. But in an actual 
world it is out of the question. In an actual 
world taxes can be assessed and collected 
only through some rude and clumsy general 
rules. There never was a tax that worked 
with real equality upon all the people sub- 
ject to it. Every tax ever framed pinches 
some people relatively more than others. 
That is inevitable when you frame a general 
rule for a hundred million people, with all 
their infinite variations of individual cir- 

cumstances. The inequality is tolerable 
ian the tax is levied on only a compara- 
tively small part of the total national 
income. 

The present Congress spent six months 
framing a tax measure designed to raise two 
and a half billion dollars. 

It is abundantly clear already that this 
measure will work with great inequality 
like a bad gear, pinching and binding now 
here, now there. It is clear that this meas- 
ure will set up a very injurious friction at 
many places in the country’s industrial 
machine. 

When you propose to frame a tax meas- 
ure that will take a third or two-fifths of 
all the wealth produced in the United 
States—by every turn of a human hand or 
of a wheel—you propose a practical im- 
possibility. The pinchings, bindings and 
friction would put the whole machine out of 
order. Taxing the rich—meaning people 
with incomes in excess of twenty-five thou- 
sand a year—and taxing corporations 
wouldn’t doit. For if you took every penny 
of their incomes, as shown by the reports of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, you 
would still have a large deficit. 


How to Lessen Inflation 


Every family must sit in judgment on its 
own income and by intelligent economy 
save to the best of its ability. As it thereby 
reduces its own consumption of goods and 
at the same time turns buying power over 
to the Government by subscribing to War 
Savings Certificates and Liberty Loans, it 
will be checking inflation and ‘hely ping to 
hold down the cost of living. 

Some inflation, some expansion of bank 
credits are no doubt inevitable in carrying 
through the Government’s vast war financ- 
ing. The Federal Reserve banks will be the 
chief means by which inflation is accom- 
plished. Yet it must not be forgotten for a 
moment that the Federal Reserve banks 
are incalculably useful. That inflation may 
be accomplished through them is not due 
to any fault in the system. Whatever in- 
flation there may be would have occurred 
without them, and been decidedly less 
manageable than it is with them. 

But finally how much inflation there is 
doesn’t depend on the banks. It is up to 
you. If you demand goods in 1918 on the 

same scale as in 1916, while the Govern- 
ment is setting up a huge extra demand, 
prices will rise. 

Probably the country saved out of its 
income in 1916 six or seven billion dollars. 
That saving was invested in all sorts of 
things, from anew chicken coop or asavings- 
bank deposit to a railroad or municipal 
bond. 

The sz ay ings fund must be increased and 
nearly all of it turned over to the Govern- 
ment. The alternative tothat isa competi- 
tive individual and Government demand 
for goods and services, and inflation of 
currency and prices. 

When the Government quite abruptly 
begins borrowing at the rate of something 
like a billion dollars a month and buying 
goods and services at the same rate it 
would, of course, be impossible to make an 
immediate offsetting adjustment to the 
full extent of the Government’s require- 
ments. Some inflation of currency and of 
prices is no doubt inevitable. The point is 
to keep both at a minimum. 

In December, 1917, it took a dollar and 
thirty cents to buy what one dollar bought 
in December, 1916, and it took two dollars 
and five cents to buy what one dollar 
bought in July, 1914. We don’t need any 
more of that. 
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T is no more the part of economy to operate 

a motor car only a few months in the year, 
than it is to operate a business that way. 

The motor car is essentially an article built 
to be used, and its full benefit is not experi- 
enced unless it is kept in service the whole 
year through. 

There is no car more closely designed to this 
idea of an automobile’s function or more able 
successfully to carry it out, than the Oakland 
Sensible Six unit-body Sedan. 

It is quickly alterable from a closed winter 
car to an open summer model; it has ample 
power for town or country usage in any 
season; it affords the owner the utmost use- 
fulness at extremely reasonable cost. 

The carefully made body on this Oakland 
Sensible Six Sedan is unusually roomy and 
comfortable; it is very easy to enter and leave. 


It has staggered doors, the forward one 
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A CAR OF THE UTMOST USEFULNESS 


opening to the left at the driver’s seat, the 
rear one opening to the right at the curb, and 
throughout it is finely equipped. 


The individual front seats and the wide 
tonneau seat are upholstered in fine quality 
gray automobile cloth, in keeping with the 
car’s interior. 

For summer driving the windows may be 
lowered into the bodywall of the car, or they 
may be entirely taken out if desired. 


The high-speed overhead-valve Oakland 
Sensible Six engine delivers 44 horsepower at 
2600 r. p. m., or one full horsepower to every 
55 pounds of car weight in this Sedan. 


Its high carburation efficiency, and its 
unusual ratio of power to weight, make it ex- 
ceedingly capable and economical under all 
conditions. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 
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ever did at Getty 


burg or Ypres or Verdun. 
I only want another four dollars a week, 


and if you only knew how much it meant 


i Grumpy puffed out his 





* he said more 
nan betore “That’s all!” 
Lou’s husband was con- 








ee ! a t DY a long, rico 
cheting shot. Whether Lou’s behavior that 
morning had tightened certain strings in his 
own temperament and started them thrum 
ming or whether he would have done it 
anyhow I must leave the psychologists to 
decide. But all at once, speaking with such 
] it 1 voice that he was proud of 


nX as Soon as it gree ted 
laimed, “‘Thank you, Mr 


r your time and your 





Che words were hardly out of his mouth 





swung round anc 





i 
tared at him with the beetling attention of 

iking to him- 
s bird. He’s got 


i le feathers of the eagle’s plumage, and I 
























thought he was full-blooded cuckoo.”” Com- 
pleting his vey he suddenly snapped to 
Jim “Sit down!” and to his stenographer 
ho was opening the door at that moment, 
her book and pencil ready for busine 
“Wait!” Having thus disposed of his 
forces he seated himself opposite Jimmy, 
ed desk a time or two 
ci beetled his eyebrows 
i! elif as Tollow with 
ng : nside y 
! if Y previous deport 
n 
) ou i e het here ten years? 
Then let me te 1 n voy: You've 
been here g! When I was a young 
man | rked iil ! iteen and sixteer 
! I ! L ‘ a i amontt 
ead of hang I was an old mar 
| l and got it! 
sit y I ded i il inner rea n ol 
} that ne easol gave 
him the other 1 nt of ew fted 
m ‘ 1 “You hear 
at, Jame 1 ne ( got up and ¢§ 
out hed ( eo ere et r} a} t 
1” 
I did ime farmer for not g £ 
me more ( ed old John G. wit 
hen ne had to it pretty hard ge 
n twe d i getne No; I int 
iste Nn time ging and wa g ik 
mething that iid never happen. I got 
i} ind got it 
I see uid ind aimos ) 
intal he stiffenc e muscles of his legs 
t rt « a t { lg about to 
get t out elf 
{ ness here.” continued 
é 1d lt ow the competition 
ye I e t et We have to figure our 
( iown to t es, to the fraction 
of a cent!.And eve en there are tim¢ 
hen I have to | Ww eve dollar I « 
my nand aer to pay my 
i! t f I 
“That's right, Jame iid Jimmy’s 
t small voice hen all is said and 
aone, 1 KI € i mar n't made ot 
nev 
If I increase ir salary there are a 
hundred othe g me this company 
h claims as good What am | 
going to say to then itter of fact,’ 





ness, ‘| have been figuring for the last few 


wn our fixed expenses 











n order to meet the increasing competition. 
And here you comeandask for more instead 
of less! 
Again he thoughtfully tapped his desk 
With his eyeg é 
“* Married?" he suddenly asked. 


“Yes, sir.” 
* Children? 
“One,” replied Jimmy, 
“Any money saved?” 
“Not a cent.” 


“In debt?” 


is hopes rising. 


‘Some. 





Just as I thought,” said the old 1 
smacking his lips with satisfactio You've 
My boy, tnere sa big 
world just outside this office. Take my 
vice d get up—and get out—and get at 
it!’’ At this he punched the buttor 


been here too long! 











his desk again. “ That’s all!”’ he grum i 
with a sudden return of his peevishness as 
he pulled toward him a pile of letters and 


es 





and when t a 
rying in, her pencil already poised f 
iness, he began: “Isaac G. Riley & Sor 
71 Commerce Street, Boston 
Jimmy sl walked to the door, be 


fogged, bew Ide red, hardly known 














he had been pounded or pacified, kicked or 





it 
letters—back to h 
her tear-streaked face 
ng the letters on } 


lacing them in the 
gradually lifted ffom 





ea golden kite, flew 
x its buoyant glor} 
‘Why, sure!’’ he muttered in almost 
feverish hope. *‘ Why, sure I could!” 


He read the letters on his desk with re- 


his mind and th 








newed interest For the greater part th ey 





were circular letters referr to catalogues 





and prices that had been sent to the East 
ern Supply Company. And oh, such a col- 
lection of platitudes that most of those 
letters were! They begged tostate,and they 


begged to inclose, and they also begged to 


attention to the fact They took plea 


ure in inclosing herewith under separate 


cover. They replied to your favor, and 
they called attention to the fullness of their 
lines and to the fact that they were quoting 
the west possible prices compatible with 





quality and service. They noted, «¢ vidently 


th surprise, that they had not yet heard 
from you, and they w vuld state thi , and 
they would state that, and trusting to 
rece ea favorable reply to the same they 


t of his great idea Jimmy read 
hem all with a curling lip and a sardor 











If | couldn’t write a better letter thar 

ol those * he began, and, though he 

didn’t finish the thought, you would have 
been justified in gathering from his expre 

ym that he woul have forthwith drawn 

| word and committed hara-kiri or the 
happy dispatch. Instead of performing t} 

a » hurried back to old 

J "s , found that graduate 


I want 

If a business firm get 

lave an artist do the 
| 


l > OK, gene 
a an fine But when it 
ra circular letters or 





they seem to think 





that body in the office can write them 

But can’t. Letter writing is a gift 
*m not sure that it couldn’t 
into an art or a professior 


’s one of the most import int 
business. Now, listen, Mr 
Edgrer I think I've got a great idea ‘ 
He outlined hi plan, and when he wa 
John G. thoughtfully tapped 


his desk with his eyeglasses. 











“If you can keep up your preset 
iasm,”” he said at last, ‘‘I think your idea 
may possibly lead to something 
Where ipon Master James showed his 
headpiece. 
“Will you let me tak 
instead of in Auj 
Ol 
ier and grunted to himself as though to say 





e my vacation now 
t?” he asked. 
1 





i Grumpy scribbled a note to the cash- 


“There’s alway cate 

But Jimmy didn’t do any gruntins 
so you could hear it. First he hurried out 
and rented a typewriter for a month, the 
same to be sent to his home in the Bronx; 
then he went to a printer’s and put in a 
rush order for a thousand letterheads, and 
the rest of the morning he spent on Fifth 
Avenue, taking down the names and ad- 
dresses of the shops, his eyeglasses glistening 
with earnestness, the wrinkled crown of 
concentrated thought upon his brow 

“*Tf you want to make big money,’”” he 
quoted once, ‘‘‘you’ve got to go where the 
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big money is!’” To which he added with a 
glance at the six rows of cars which were 
pulsing and throbbing up and down the 
Avenue, ‘ Well—here I am!” 

And when at last he turned his steps 
toward home he was humming away as 
though his heart was init; but nota bene, if 
you please: he wasn’t humming “It May 
bein the Coming Years,”’ but ‘“ Walking in 
the Sunshine, Beautiful and Bright!” 


vir 

O SAY that life often resembles a grab 

bag would be to utter an old truth, 
white-bearded and wearing a porous plaster 
between its venerable shoulders. To say 
that the hazards of chance give existence 
some of its keenest gests would be to make 
a statement inclined to baldness. But to 
say that there are few grabbagging adven- 
tures equal to sending out an armful of cir- 
cular letters and waiting for the returns to 
come in—well, there perhaps I am intro- 
ducing a little stranger among the philoso- 
phies of life, albeit he may have to some a 
most familiar look. 

When Jimmy got home that afternoon he 
ghtway told Lou of his great idea, and 
straightway cleared off a corner of the 
sitting-room table, drew a scratch pad from 
his pocket and began ‘ Dear Sir:”’ 

“But, Jim,” said Lou in a fearful voice, 
an to say that you are through 


” 


stral 


do you me 
at the office? 

“Yep! Got to make good in the next two 
weeks or it’s back to the woods for us.” 
And underneath “‘Dear Sir:” he wrote, 
**You wouldn’t go to a blacksmith to have 
your teeth filled, would you?’ ; 

A look that was almost fright stole over 
Lou's face—not at the strange question 
that her husband had just written—she 
couldn’t see that—but at the fact that at 
one great stride her James had stepped out 
of the wage-earning class with its small but 


certain weekly envelope, and was now 
standing so perilously poised between rough 
wind above and dark churning water be- 
low. But after she had looked at Sir James 


for nearly a minute his quiet air of confi- 
dence began to have its effect upon her, and 
the frightened look on her face gave place 
to one of awe ast hough she were paraphras- 
ing thus the telegraph’s first message: 
‘“What wonders hath Lulu wrought!” 
Meanwhile Jimmy was staring at what 
he had written. ‘‘ James,” said his still, 
small voice, “I think that sounds too fresh.” 
The next moment Jimmy had torn it up, 
and starting again he wrote: “Dear Sir: 
Have you a little Kubelik in your office? 
Letter writing, like violin playing, is an in- 
born gift oe 
“Too fancy, James,” 
voice; and again Lou’s 
draft, and again he began, “‘ Dear Sir:” 
That was at half past two. It was after 
midnight when he completed the 
copy for his first form letter—a short, strik- 
ing, appealing epistle to the Fifth Avenue 
merchants whose names and addresses he 
had taken that day—-an epistle based upon 
that unmistakable gift of his of being able 
to put himself in the other fellow’s place, of 
being able to hear and heed the still, small 
voice of the contrary view. The next morn- 
ing the typewriter and letterheads arrived, 
and if you could have seen how proud Lou 
was of her man when she noted how fast he 
could make his fingers fly among the keys, 
and with what an air of fearful happiness 


said the still, small 
husband tore up the 


finally 


she kept Dicko and the Li'l Angel quiet, 
and did her housework on tiptoe, and 
cooked the dinner pianissimo, and even 


took a few short, silent excursions into the 
golden land of dreams, that happy country 
from which she had been an exile for, oh, so 
many years 
Altoget he r 
dred letters, 
following day that 
were sealed. All |} 
tened with asponge 
the last three they 


there were nearly two hun- 
and it wasn’t till noon of the 
the last three enve lopes 
yut these had beer 
, but when they came to 
had a little ceremony. 


mois- 
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the first flap in the old- 
meanwhile “‘making a 


Jimmy moistened 
fashioned manner 
wish.”’ 

Lou moistened the next envelope, 
truth compels me to say that she 
kissed it for luck and offered up a prayer as 
intent as it was internal. 

= the last, of course, was sealed by the 
Li’! Angel, who made a good job of it and 
gave it "plenty of moisture, and under the 
gleeful pretense that his mouth was a letter 
yt would have posted it, too, without any 
delay, if Lou hadn’t rescued it just in the 
1ick of time. 
“There!” said 


and 
. 
also 


James. ‘“‘They’ll be de- 
livered this after and we ought to get 
our first batch of answers in the morning.” 
““How many answers do you think we'll 
get?”’ asked Lou, speaking from close to 
her heart. 

‘How many do you think 

“Oh, half of them, any 
dred.” 

Jimmy laughed the mixed laugh of fever- 
ish hope and superior wisdom. “If we get a 
dozen I'll be ,”’ he said. He ex 
pected at least twenty, but he said a dozen 
to be on the safe side. 

‘How many!” cried Lou, 
with his paltry estimate 

*“A dozen,” said Jimmy 

You ought to have heard Dicko 
whistled in his cage! 


noon, 


9 


how. Say a hun- 





satis! 
almost angry 
how he 


1x 
HE letter made his first call 
about half past seven in the morning. 
Not to miss him, Jimmy was up at half 
past five, 

At seven he had a gentle perspiration, at 
seven-fifteen a pleasing little chill, at seven- 
twenty-five he went and waited down in the 
hall, his system quaking with that grab- 
bag fever indicated above. 

In the distance sounded the postman’s 
whistle. Jimmy’s heart—to use a striking 
old phrase which ought not to be lost to 
contemporaneous | Jimmy’s heart 
I say, played tag with his gizzard—turned 
a somersau!t — dipped the dip—and did the 
giant swing. 

At half past seven, precisely, the post- 
man appeared on the ste ps, loaded down 
with letters. About a dozen of these he put 
in the letter boxes on eac! ide of the door 
and departed whistling. There wasn’t a 
single letter for Jimmy. 

He went upstairs and Lou comforted him. 

Later he went downstairs to meet the 
noon mail. There was nothing for him. 

He went upstairs, and again Lou com- 
forted him. 

e hey’ll be here on the six o’clock deliv- 
ery,” she said at last. ‘“ You wait and see. 
I'll go and get them when the postman 
comes. M: iybe it’ll ch ange the luck.” 

But when the six o’c 
come and gone that evening, and Lou had 
slowly climbed the stairs as empty-handed 
as she had gone down them, it was Jimmy’s 
turn to comfort her, and then they com- 


carrier 


istory 








ry | ] 
ery ha 


ock del 


ne 
forted each other. 

Neither slept much that night. 

The next morning, his heart rising and 
sinking in disconcerting swoops, as though 
it was tired of playing tag and was now 
playing elevator instead, Jimmy again went 
downstairs to see how his fortune fared. 
A minute later he was bounding up the 
stairs like a startled cl its tail on 


lamois with 





fire, and in his hand were three meaty- 
looking envelopes, each bearing in the 
upper left-hand corner the name and ad- 


dress of a Fifth Avenue firm. 

If you could have heard Sir 
he burst the open and calle 
Louisa to come at once and rejoice 
him! 

And if you could have heard him at ten 
that morning, reat of fire and en- 
talking to his first prospect, Mr. 
Peterson Player Piano 
the lookout 


James when 
d for his 
with 


aoor 


o'* Lon k 
thusiasm, 
Peterson, of the 
Con pany, who was 
for live wires and electromotive forces! 


always on 
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Mr. Peterson,” said Jimmy 
‘this is an age of specialists 
Inside, his still, small voice said: “‘ James! 
James! That’s a chestnut. I wouldn't use 
that expression again if I were you. 
b eon > Jimmy amended h 
saying: ‘Mr. Peterson, I am establishing 
the specialty of writing business letters 


lur 
earnestly, 


imself, 








‘ular letters—form letters—follow-up 
‘orto letters with pull and power and 
persuasion in them. I won the greatest 
pri the world with a series of my letter 


I married her,”’ he smiled in answer to the 


other’s look of inquiry. But quickly his 
smile vanished before his look of intense 
sincerity. ‘‘Mr. Peterson,” he said, “I 
think you can take it for granted that I can 


an unusually strong, powerful, 
You, for instance, are 
busiest men on the Avenue— but 
when you received my circular letter you 
wrote me to call! My letter had pull enough 
for that! My letter had power enough to 
do justgwhat I wanted it to do!”’ 

‘““Gowd point,”” nodded the other. *“* Now 
I'll tell you what I have in mind, Mr. Alli- 
We are extensively advertising our 
new player-piano records, and whenever we 
get an inquiry where we haven't a local 
agent we send them one of these catalogue 
anda copy of this letter. A few days later 
we send this follow-up letter-—and in two 
weeks we send this third The re- 
sults—-I will be frank with you—-have 
disappointing. Do you think you can im 
prove ? Do you think you can 


write 
ing business letter. 
one of the 


son. 


letter. 


been 


our letters? 
put more pulling power into them?” 
“T will certainly try!” 
“And what is your proposition?” 
“The simplest in the world, Mr. Pet 
I will take away all the printe id matte 
you can give me and pre it carefully 
Then I’ll draft up a new series of le tters for 
you, and on your next hundred inquirie 
you'll send your old letters to fifty of them 
and my new letters to the other fifty.” 
**And compare the results?” 
“Exactly!” beamed J ‘If the im- 
provement isn’t a big one I'll try again 
and again—as often as In other 


er- 


son. 





ames. 


necessary. 





words you owe me nothing until I have 
proved that my letters pull more order 
than yours. And then you'll owe me fifty 

And I’m to be the sole judge »” adke | 


after a moment’s pause. 
sir! Sole judge! And sole jury 
n there was a slight pause, and the 
ight, sir! Gotoit!”’ 

brief, was the great idea—an 
that earned our James two other com- 
the day was over, brought 
I another fruitful crop of inquiries the 
next morning, netted him more than three 
hundred and fifty dollars before the end of 
‘ 

T 


the other 





Such, in 





ons before 






he month, and finally won him the pos 
ion of advertising manager of the Peter- 
yn Player Piano Company. These matter 











I mention in abridgment, first because I 
ly started to tell how a great idea was 
not how it grew; and second be- 

I have something else very rich to 





you—one of the strangest morals that 
lorned a tale. 

Along toward Christmas the local 
Y. M.C A. began to give a series of talk 








on the topic From What Hour Do I Date 
My Success? And who should be asked to 
speak one Friday night but James Allison, 





Esquire, of the Peterson Player Piano Com- 
pany 
‘My dear friend e began, “I think 
I can date my success from the hour when I 
t decided to give everyone a square deal 


ind to demand one for myself 


And there, to considerable applause, he 
stopped fora time, and though they thought 
he had forgotten his | lines, he really hadn't. 


Instead he was listening to his still, small 


voice, which was saying, “‘James! James! 
Don’t you know that your success in life 
= from the moment when your wife 


and clipped you on the side 


” 


Si ‘Damn!’ 
the head with her old Apple Blossoms? 
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‘Only Enough 
for One Motorist 
In Fifty” 
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Uniform Tires (99% Excellent) 
Built by Uniform Men (96% Efficient) 


ANY manufacturers build good tires. But Many withstood this new order of efficiency and are 
each producer’s problem is to build all of his building Miller Tires today. Those who fell below the mark 
had to go elsewhere. Perfection demanded the survival of 


tires as good as his best one. To make them : 
the fittest. 


as uniform in mileage as they are in looks. 

So today, this body of Miller Men is known as Tiredom’s 
, , crackregiment. Their efficiency averages 96 per cent. And more 
brand, often vary thousands of miles. Were it not than 99 per cent of their tires exceed the warranted mileage. 


for this, other brands 
Geared -to-the- 
Road 


: Miller Tires are vulcanized 
certain ‘“‘lucky tires. at a lower temperature than 
But 99 Millers in 100. most, to preserve the natural 

wax in the cotton fibres. Thi 


Less than 1 per cent ever makes the Miller tire fabri 
need adjustn ent. Heretof re most experts have belie ved stronger than the average. It is never dried out —never brittle 
Our way takes advantage of Nature’s great safeguard. And more 
than that, Miller Tires are Geared-to-the-Road. 


Even tires built side by side, bearing the same 


would equal the Miller. 
For Miller has succeeded 
in building tires the 
same. Not a few—not 


, 








that tires so uniform could not be made. 
Look how the ratchet-like tread takes hold of the ground 


How Uniformity Came This keeps the wheels from spinning when you start it gives 


positive traction while you are going. 











Tires are ndwork. So they are bound to vary . 
ibout as the i To build them uniform, “human Authorized Dealers Only 
variables”? must go. Hence three years ago, we created a 
masterful system to rid men and tires—both—of variables. Uniform Tires can’t be produced in great quantities. ‘hey 
require more time to build—and few men can be trained to such 
We began to keep books on every tire built, and on the perfection. 
man who built it. We brought in experts on scientific manage- This year, we'll produce enough for only one motorist in fifty. 
ment. And the master tire builders were used to train the rest. Better speak to the authorized Miller dealer at once for your supply. 


Miller Cord Tires are the fine, big fellows with the extra large air-capacity. There 
is nothing more luxurious, yet they cost less per mile than the regulation type. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—The Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 








UST two things determine Storage Battery worth 
capacity and endurance. When you get a Columbia, 


] 


e you get both— both guaranteed. 


When a Columbia Service Dealer puts a Columbia Storage 
Battery in your car, you can bank on that battery "s being 


adapted to do all the work required of it. 


. ’ | 
Its electrical capacity is guaranteed. You know definitely 
what you are getting. 


1] 


More important still, the sustained electrical capacity of the 


I 
’ 


Columbia—its capacity for service a week, a month, or a 


year from now—1ts definitely guaranteed. You are sure of 
at least 80% of its original electrical capacity at the end of 
i year. If for any reason your Columbia Storage Battery 
fall ; short of this guarantee, you get anothe r battery of suc h 


capacity without any “adjustment”’ payment or delay. 
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And a full year of service represents the minimum you 
may expect from the Columbia Storage Battery. With or- 
dinary attention and care, which may be easily given the 
Columbia because of its many features of convenience, you 
can insure much longer service. 

Kighteen distinctive features of construction make this 
guarantee possible. Somewhere near you there’s a 
Columbia Service Station or a Columbia Service Dealer 
who will be glad to explain to you all features of Columbia 
“Standardized” Service. 

Look for the Columbia Service sign and examine the only 
Storage Battery that you can purchase with a real guarantee 
covering definite performance, definite capacity, definite 
life, and definite service. 

National Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbia 
Storage Battery 


February 2, 1918 








RED TAPE 


Continued from Page 7 


ideas on whi base a judgment <« 
tice and ine 


ieiay constitute 


own. Stories 


mistakes and 





f 





a tragic chapter of everyday life in the 
nat and the only consolation 
the zen can feel is that in ti 








of war vernmer clumsy inst 











tutions, and that hardship fortune 
of war. Some things, of e un- 
i le and can never be lied so 
l mans er! But military men 

admit that a good deal of red 





tape can be dispensed with, and it is from 


their own admissions in testimony before 
ongress that suggestions and cures are 
devised at ed 


Some s of red tape in the Gov- 
an ng; others are patheti 
Not long ago a Na onal Guard regiment 





ernment are 








was being mobilized in a Southern training 
camp Its he iter ! colonel was ordered 
to Washington for instruction in certain 
staff duties » months later the regi- 
ment was ready to sail for France as a part 
of the Rainbow Div sion. The colonel 
wired Washington for his lieutenant colo- 





s he rece ved no answer. 
a telegram: “Where did you 


The colonel 


el, For 










Jones last? 
) legraphed back he supposed his 
lieutenant colonel was in Washir gton. The 
War Department finally said it couldn't 
cate the lieutenant colonel, and the regi- 
it sailed for France without that officer, 
who had been at work every day in the 
War Department Building, from whi¢ 

very place somebody had been telegraph- 
tt more than two 


met 


fticer who couldn't 


> } 
Because no real 
d been devised at 
ess institution 


oO locate 1ts em- 





pioyees and espe allv a man who corre- 
sponded in Importance to a heutenant 


Again: An important official in the gov- 
ment service cabled Washington from 


err 
Manila for a skilled mechanic. The re- 
quest was referred to one diy yn after an- 
other Eacl bureau ¢ ef wrote that such 
did not seem to be within his 

: 1a) } 
mm. Somebody should have tele- 


immediately to San Francisco to 


there and send him 





ed ect! i 
ret transnort to the PI ppines 
Ans} to the Philippines. 
was determined who had the au- 
thority to employ such a skilled mechanic 


he papers had gone from oftice to office for 





Perhap case n’t so bad as the 
failure to fix responsibility for the heating 
of National Guard camps. Building ar- 


rangements were made during the summer; 


but it was October before someone dis- 























covered that there had been no autho a- 
t n lor heating aq iratu Che order was 
hilea é me—a montn alter 
it Was 1s snc nave been done 
n June ] ive done it It 
would be as alti >it e that er of 
oO na nee f nal iysta¢ 
OT ¢ irse a ce epartmet! ] rT pon- 
sibie but wi i! 11 hould have at- 
tended to t > The fact that divisional 
and bureau duties are so carefully deli 
ated t ed tape make nen do what they 
are asked to do and nothing more. It is the 
system which makes one man believe that 
someone else is attending to everything 
e] lo interfere the another 
bureau and suggest that perhaps somebody 
may not have thought of a certain thing 
would be ln! i la 
intrusion—or her an int 

Here is a case point 

n the quartermaster or! 
port had tw nty-five stenograpners They 
had very little work to do and were getting 
1X10US about thei Ds On the same pier, 
not more than one ! r rds away, 
was a branch of the Or partment. 

yvees Of tl f cer ne 


rd tnat 








Ww t 

fe r 
corps 
nance 
he co 











woul 
hey 





celve 


there. 


So 
heer 

star 

work 


difficulty he obtained the extra stenogra 


phers 


five s 
office, 
Sam, 


Why? 


tercourse between divisions or bureaus in 


cn of the service that he beleved he 


ip 


captain I must ask Washington ar 
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too many idle employees about, and 
in’t he transfer them to a place where 
were urgently needed! 

hat would not be proper,”’ added the 








for nearly a month the 





ance ol- 





struggled along with insufficient a 
ice, His em} | ye eS were forced t | AY MOND STA R R, 
overtime every day, and It was wit! 


; and at last reports there were twenty 
till idle within a stone’s throw of his 
hired by Uncle Sam, paid by Uncle 
but not being used by Uncle Sam. 

Red tape that forbids busin ! Before he 


gone to war. 


) 


joined Uncle 





TheS tory of 
coumaeasernmcas | Raymond Starr 


California, has now 


Sam’ 


forces he wa 


the army, but insists on roundabout com representative of The Saturday Eveni Post, The La H 
munication that consumes weeks of time, Journal and The Country Gentleman. more than many old 
money and patience. ” . 

One of the most amusing instances successful” men, His income from Curtis w 
heard in Washington is that of two bureau 
chiefs, with offices just across the corridor : ob 
from each other in a certain building One IOO.00O d WeE 
had to obtain supplies in a hurry, but he } 
couldn’t get them without the 1 peewee Rd , , “Er gee : 
authorization from the other. The office Besides the money, he enjoyed the freedom ot “ 
where the request ultimately would have boss, the hea of an out-door worker, and the pleasure 
to be filed was only a few yards away, a knowing that his business and his profits were pern t 


cessible by telephone or by half a minute 
intained a Many of our successful young men, like Starr, h 


correspondence with each other for nearly 4 j 
: j We can offer you unusual oj 


walk; 
three 


half : 


round Washington, 


ored | 


Cor 
al gre 
count 
been 
freigh 
cer, W 
suffici 
else, 

time; 
go vd 
anno 


but | 


e-saving n 
Joard, or some other of the numerous | ! Be Law Patent | re. § 1861. Was! 
boards and commissions, before he can give ca lie is 

a definite answer. Some rsons have beer 

referred to at least ten officers before find- | A 

ing the right one. fm é"> Y 

Some men who have gone to Washington | | pe A AD 

to volunteer their services have come away | | 4 

fer ling that Uncle Sam was a mighty un } ; Suspenders 
grateful person. But if the civilian has a I % Adjust themsel ve 
hard time getting the attention of the Gov | 1 to every movement | 
ernment, what is to be said of the follow- | | wy of the bod 
ing case? A man who had been a soldier | | | y n or bind “opt 
ever since he was fifteen years old, who had “ph ~ por 
fought in Mexico, Honduras and Nica | | ig, 8 D o | 
ragua, and when the European War broke ; \ ri, re eae the | 
out had enlisted in Canada, became a major ' KADY p | 
in the Princess Pat's Regiment, and wa x * v itt in « t 
one of the few who got out alive at the f and le 

second battle of Y pres. Aftera period in 4 Get a pair f 
an English hospital, recovering from four i A KADY SUSPEND 
wounds, he entered the British F ying \ a ERS today as a = 
Corps. és ¥ t m for a week. lt 

Anxious to fight under his own flag—he gress gta malts) 

was born in Missouri—he resigned his com- ; 

mission when the United States entered at s ply , 

the war and went to Washington to offer sega Piesey a ey ile aaehe 
his services. For five weeks he was sent Baan? F - | 
from office to office. His only request w: THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. | 
that he should be given a chance to fight MANSFIE LD. OHIO 
under the Stars and Stripes. One officer . = 

who examined his record asked the so pew 

whether he was of draft age. He was ! “ 


he advised him to register at once, wh 


he did. _ - a 
At last reports this individual had been ; 

waiting five weeks to hear from the United 1 ST ‘ 

States Government as to whe ther it would i A 

commission himn. Here was a fighting man, 


yrought up on warfare, who had spent half 


his lif 


record, 


and w 


ventec 


“Come into my division. I will make a 


place 
teous; 


things, 


a spec i 
been used as an instructor, if nothing else. ur name and addre 
I'wo years in the trenches isn’t an experi- y wr and get tl 


ence that many men now captains and ge of Standard Motor-Pep 
majors in the United States Army have | , , nehmaiian 


had; 


but those two bureaus r 





weeks. Their papers went throug} 
1 dozen other aus, traveled all 





were hor 





yy the man across the corridor! 


No Use for a Soldier your first order! In spi 
tractors who go to Washi 
at sacrifice of time and money, tell I 
less stories of red tape. They have 
shunted from place to place like 





t us send you our off 


In your own vicinity you « 


the Curtis periodicals that w 


ington, ofter a ith to your present inc 


y 


ir or two to reach his pee 


VY! 


tunities 11 t now 
build up a list of su f 





We're sure you will | 


t cars. They are referred to one offi THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ho discovers that his authority is ir 


ent. He suggests seeing somebody 














who may not happen to be the 
but an assistant thinks it m a 
idea to see a third man. This il |= = 


inces that the matter is in his charge, | _— YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW 


1e must consult the War Industries | x 
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e fighting, who had a fine military 
atiested by Canada and England, 
ho was eager to go; yet red tape pre- 


1 any army officer from saying: 





for you.”” All the officers were cour- } 
but there were rules about such | 















bon and adds 20% to 
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and it was hard, they said, to make« : 
‘ial case. Such a man might have | Pima dollar bill 


10r is the stiff morale of a man who | Watch the results on your car. 
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Don’t Forget Vous 
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A scientific energizer for gasoline. 
Saves labor, batteries, fuel and 
money. Gives an easy start, a quick 
pick-up, a smooth run; 


softens car- 
the mileage 












The Utilities Company 


Cleveland, 0. 






ent Opportu- 
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has been under fir times as the 

a f Lil he ' 
Those 1 | at the lack of 

te n Wa e been the busine 

mer 

y r | g ! es ol plat 
nur i te C it the ‘ 
git rt p ment oft 

Bu ey to b 
Congr n't a ; vas the 
answer 

Bu i ‘ irce, and yu 
had better bu iggested the 
t t 

What io thout money? 

Wh | rive i? personal chech 
for four or five million dollars and we'll get 
it rested tl ur 

But red tape ‘ evented such a pur- 
Chast ind or I i circuitous arrange- 
ment throug! pr te firn was the 
ernment a » get the platinum it 
needed to make tact points for rY 
tior ter n thousan of automobile 
motor tru 

What American business men have done 
to aid the G ernment in the present eme 
ger v1 me day make an interesting 

; ve come to the 
but they have 
ime and again. 
voking expe! 
ave not been 


or the pr ri 

rule, and they 

by the e ol 

a consequence 
acts for weel 

t be giver the 





preparation SO the time contract 
is ready ¢ has lost 


money thr igh lack of foresight or there 


difficulty in getting all the supplies needed 
because the order wasn’t large enough and 
private interests have obtained most of the 


raw product The Advisory Comm n 


of the Council of Na nal Defense never 
had power to award ntracts but late 
it has taken over more and more of th 


f drafting then 





cently en a certain contract 
involving several million dollars was ne 
gotiated after much difficulty, it was d 
covered that a ae mal point wa in the 
woary Ba e and the contract had to be 
sent bac to the War Department The 
officer who received it was asked to ex 
pedite its by making the change 
then and 
“But I have no authority!” he exclaimed 
“This must go through the regular chanr 


and be re 


indorsed 


All that proce required two weeks’ 
tim In an institution run on modern 
business methods it would have been some 
b dy’s business to take that contract direct 
to the man with authority, who would have 


taken full responsibility for the chi 





Carrying the comparison further, if a big 
busines 


ployee to send him on ther 


enough of an em- 


vad and pay his 





expense , it give i ertain discretionsg 
pows rhe art of 
officers traveling | lace 
cating Ipphe re 
ing on site ind tne 
thing that travelir mme 
houses gut a is reim 





bursed for actual expen 
, 











cer is not; and, | \ 
young men from ciy i 
tissioned in the army, | 
their own pocket | 
curred on behalf of Uncle Sam. Some can 
afford it, but others cannot 
The War Department allow even cents 
a ile to trave r otheer Out { this 
must come ti ition, hotel expense 
mea ind eve else. If the journey 
is from W New Yo 1 dis 
tance orl t na fil I é ound 
tha me Y olla and 
cent t ne theer must 
t i W x, eleven dollars 
thir ‘ id fare and four 
dolla ra be f he trave hot ~ 
on a ep I eave xteen ad 
ind twe ‘ hotel expe ‘ su 
nance ‘ ng else i two or 
tnree day reven a wet 
If he is compe!le New York a 
long time he 1 tap] ratransfer; but 
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uch things are uncertain, and 
n doing his job well 
says nothing more 
is sent, say, to San Fran- 
cisco, a distance of about thousand 
, the seven-cent arrangement will help 
to make up the deficiencies of previous 
trips; but this happens rarely, because men 
in the Department of the East, forexample, 
cted for service in distant terri- 
s they happen to be permanently 


red . 


the officer interested 


ce and 





three 


miles 






are not 





over the seven-cents-a- 


» controversy 





mile arrangement for army officers is al- 
most as old a e War Department. The 
‘ fli iency and economy commission, headed 
by the economist F, A. Cleveland and ap- 


pointed by President Taft, recommended 
that a system of actual expenses be intro- 
duced. The War Department refused to 
accept the change. It was argued that it 
would make too much bookkeeping. 


A Prophetic Report 


of peace, of course, when army 

* eled from one fort to 
a long di and when trips 
on duty were not so numerous as they are 
to-day, the seven-cent arrangement was 
eminently satisfactory to the officers them- 


In time 


ff usually 


otheers 


another 





stance 


selves—the War Department claimed at the 
time but judgin g by the comp Jlaints one 
he ars nowi idays the system is far from 


popular. 
Should a traveli 
, that he can make a short cut and do 
additional work for his departmen t, he can- 
not deviate from the route outlined for him 
without first telegraphing to Washington. 
That means a long delay, as the necessary 
rs have to be issued and authorization 
must be made for additional expense. By 
that time the officer has had to wait in a 
| at his own expense, and he gives up 
all idea of trying to be economical. 
He simply goes back to Washington, 
makes another suggestion, and either he or 


ng officer discover, more- 





orde 





somebody else must travel back over the 
same route to the point mentioned before, 
and the Government pays seven cents a 
mile for the round trip—a cost that might 


have been saved had the officer originally 
nake the short cut of fifteen 
} s and been permitted to 
present a rr of expenses on his re- 
turn. But it requires the signature of the 
Ss ‘tary of War and red tape measuring 
a mile long to be reimbursed for an 
incurred without specific orders. Thus does 
red tape defeat y. 
And speaking of the Taft Commission 
“fficiency and Economy, which spent 

» Government's 
1912, the fact 





expense 
economy 


or 
many months diagnosing the 
troubles in 1910, 1911 and 
remains that, had many of the recommen- 
dations of that commission been put into 
effect in time of peace, our present organi- 
zation would not have been so difficult to 
expand, 

What that e 
in 1912 was rema 
Situation to-day. 

, \ 


yesterday, a 


mency comm ission wrote 
rkably prophetic of the 
It might have been writ- 
month 


ago—-ten months 





ago, when the United States entered the 
war. It tells the story thus: 
‘Administrative officials have been 


} 


called upon to discharge their duties with- 
out that full knowledge of the machinery 


under their direction which it is imperative 
that they should have in order to exercise 
effective administrative direction and con- 
trol. They have not had full information 
as to the « xisti r ‘g agencies, such as stations, 


. divi ISIONS, and so on, In 
their own service s: much less that agencies 
existed in other services which might be 
used instead of creating similar agencies in 
their own servi Frequently Congress 
has been compelled to legislate without the 
e data it should have if the most 


laboratorie s, 





compiet 


advantageous action is to be had. 
“Finally, the people have been without 

that information necessary to accurate 

judgment regarding the manner in which 





legislative and ex- 
scharging their duties. It is 
information that must be 

\ part, the present condition 
of affairs, ations, shops and other 
ts are being maintained that perform no 
useful function, or none of suffi- 
cent importance to warrant the 


their fr 


ecul 


sentatives, 








where s 
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expense of their operation; where the most 
effective use is not being made of such serv- 
ices as should be maleteined: where coop- 
eration, and consequent economy, between 
services is a matter of chance or personal 
effort on the part of individuals; and where 
two services, performing the same or closely 
allied functions, are being operated inde- 
pendently of each other, one duplicating in 
os uneconomical and inefficient manner the 
work of the other. 

“This could not be otherwise when sev- 
eral services have no adequate means of 
knowing what is being done by other serv- 
ices, or what plant and equipment they 
Under such circumstances each is 
compelled to rely upon itself to build up 
its own organization and to provide itself 
with its own facilities, regardless of what 
may be in existence elsewhere. Not until 


possess. 








adequate means are provided through 
w!) hich this information may be secured, 
and, once secured, may be kept constantly 





revised to date and made easily available, 
is it possible to treat the Government of the 
United States as a great whole in which, so 
far as practicable, unnecessary motion is 
avoided, duplication of plant is eliminated, 
and parts are integrated into one harmoni- 
ous and efficient admini trative mechani sm. 
It is to render possible tne achievement 
of.this end, or at least to lay the basis for 
such achievement, that the preparation of 
this report has been undertaken.” 

What did Con; gress do about it? The 
report was re fe ‘rred, in 1912, to the Com- 
mittee on Ap onaeiesions of the House of 
Re prese ntatives, and has been there ever 
But everything in the extract 
quoted applies to the situation to-day. TI 


since! 
The 
very things the commission recommended 
were bluntly admitted to have been 
responsible for many delays in ordnance 
supply when the Senate investigating 
comm ittee recently cross-examined army 
off l 





is too muc 


there i 
penator 


aSKeG 





rankly now, general, 
red tape, isn’t there?” 
Hitcheock. 

“Yes, there is,”’ 
who admitted, moreover, that 
were located in fifteen different buildings, 
and that his subordinates carried on lengthy 
correspondence with each other daily. 

Multiple indorsements and the paper 
system under discussion, and sena- 
tors wanted to know why the Ordnance 
Department hadn't gone ahead and or- 
dered supplies without money in advance. 
And General Crozier said some things about 
not being able to make any changes with- 
out authority from men nn up. Dis- 
cussion of what Congress granted in answer 
to repeated requests for funds from the 
War Department resulted, as do all such 
inquiries, in a running round the cir¢ ‘le. 


replied General Crozier, 
his offices 





were 





A Confession of Failure 
It is the system, or lack of it, and not so 
much incompetent individuals, that has 
been chiefly responsibie for delays. ‘ Penny 
wise, pound foolish,”’ is the maxim that 
best expresses it; for, though solicitude and 
caution in expenditures are wise, hesitation 
ind indecision have cost the Government 
much in time and money many ti 
And Congress, as well as the Executive 
branch of the Government, must share the 
blame for not having long ago put the gov- 
ernment departments on a basis of efficiency 
so carefully outlined by commission after 
commission of experts especially ‘appointed 
to suggest ways and mean of reorganiza- 
tion. 

One division in a department t 
doesn’t know what another does. T 
duplication everywhere, with antiquated 
methods of indexing and filing. Bureaus 
of the War Department still send out with 
every letter a carbon copy of the 
that the recipient may inclose it with his 
reply—a confession that no has 
been introduced for decentralization of cor- 
respondence into divisions and bureaus 
which can keep track of their own le 
Tel graph 
that can be sent by 
graph, thus clogging the wires and delaying 
urgent business. Messages that should be 
sent by wire are intrusted to dilat 

Telephones are constantly 
“busy!’’ The Council of Natior al 


mes over, 


-day 


here is 


same, SO 


system 






lines are used to excess. 


mail are sent by 


ngs 


tele- 


ory mails 
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Defense has thirty trunk lines to Central and 
several hundred branch telephones in the 
building. Calculating the number of out- 
going calls, long-distance conversations and 
messages made necessary by the council 
itself, it is small wonder that a contractor, 
or anybody else who has important business 
with the council, gets ‘“‘ Busy”’ as a reply all 
day long. Men have tried for hours to get 
a . lephone line to the War Department. 
nd if, in despair, they go to the build- 
it . itself, the officers are engaged. It is 
harder to see some subordinate officials of 
the United States Government on urgent 
business than it the President of 
» United States; which is saying a great 
If you have something that simply 
1ust have the attention of the President 
it can be gotten to him by his secretaries. 
never too busy to talk to callers. 
The White House is one ‘of th e few business- 


t 


is to see 





ney are 





like places in Washington; and yet the 
man at the top has more responsibility than 
all the other officials combined, because he 
must direct them and do his own work as 


Worst of all, subordinates can’t see their 
uperior officers. In private business this 


might be a good thing, because it forces 
men to assume responsibility; but in the 


Government, where authorization to pro- 
defined by rules and regu 
lations, it can readi ly be understood v vhat 
chaos must result from an attempt to man- 


age the war by peacetime methods. 


eed is sh iarply 


Many Rules, No Authority 


Lately the agitation against red tape has 
been renewed. It is a periodic outburst and 
usually amounts to a verbal denunciation, 
and nothing more. Mere exhortations to 
employees of the Government to eliminate 
red tape are not sufficient. The statute 
books are filled with provisions of law that 
are no small part of the whole system of red 
tape. Many an officer who would willingly 
eliminate red tape finds himself hedged 
about by Acts of Congress intended for 
times of peace, but nevertheless applicable, 
unless repealed, to times of war. Legal 
entanglements galore were encountered in 
‘tting sites for government plants; in se- 
curing title to land needed to construct 

imps and factories required by the mili- 
r 












tary estal 

The chi 
example can rent 
anywh in the 





nance of the army, for 
an arsenal or an office 
United States out of his 







general funds; but he cannot do the same 
in the District of Columbia, except by 
specific appropri ation of Congress. The 


object of this originally was to prevent more 


money being spent in Washington than 
throughout the country for branches of the 
Ordnance Department. It was intended as 

r tion for Congressmen who wanted 


a protect 
to see all such additional buildings erected 
districts where army posts were 


in the 
already located. There are analogous in- 


stances by: legislation that requires bureau 
chiefs to follow specific lines laid down by 
Congress. ‘ 

Jntil there is a general revision by Con- 


gress of those laws, which were intended for 
days of peace, but which are embarrassing 
obst swift prosecution of war 
to-day, the officers of the executive de- 
partments alone will not be able to abolish 


acles to the 


red-t 


ape n 
When that is done, those responsible for 
the management of the war must do an- 





other th hey must 


7 


delegate authority 
to subordinates and not surround the latter 
with ules of intimidation as to make 
them hesitate to take responsibility. The 
only test of efficiency, after all, is the re- 
sult obtained. 
But even wi 
ficiency and 
observers 
in ten 
than Eng 


tis not 





such r 


th these instances of inef- 
clutte red machinery, foreign 
publicly and privately say that 
months America has done better 
nd or France in the same period. 
ri a however, of Amer 


characteristi 
be satisfied merely to outdo their 








associate are not content with 
pleasant ons, but are eager to 
prove superiority to their true rivals—the 
enemy) 


‘rance had more red tape 
! a, gradually discarded 

ited States, which has set out to 
beat the record of the Entente Allies, and 
win the war even rapidly, should 
strip its governmental machine of the knot 


and tangles that restrict its motion. 





more 





Reconstruction days, after peace comes, 
will require no less efficiency than war 
There’s only one way, after all, to get rid 
of red tape ind that’s to cut it. 
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IHAR’S hardly a man so small an’ mean 
That you won’t find him real worth while 
If you ask him a “howdye”’ now an’ then 
An’ smile him a shore ’nuff smile ; 
An’ pass him yo’ Velvet neighbor-like— 
Why, bless you, the man ain’t born, 
That friendly warmth won’t make expand 
Like this here poppin’ corn. 


He’ll mellow right out with the mellowness 
That long years’ agein’ imparts 

To the Velvet that warms each cockle there is 
In his innermost heart of hearts. 

So let’s not let any fellow we know 

Live friendless an’ lone an’ lorn, 

When a bit of warmth would bring him out 


Just like this poppin’ corn. 
Yatiol Joe 


— 


HERE’S mellowness in Velvet—a 


mellowness combined with flavor, 
smoothness, coolness and mildness. 


Nature puts that mellowness into Velvet during 
two long years of ageing in wooden hogsheads. 
It’s the slow way and the expensive way, but one 

. * 9% . ao J 
pipeful of Velvet proves that it’s right. Dry Velvet 


today and see for yourself. a7 
; iggell « Myers Tobacco Co 


Velvet Joe's Almanac for the year 1918 is 


opy w 


1 Ib. glass humidors 
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machine is no better than its power—and the 
power is no better than the motor that de- 
livers it. Of a host of production factors 
power is allimportant. Any shortcoming here spells 
disaster to production, progress and profit. 





Uninterrupted power service is the imperative 
demand of modern industry. That is why progres- 
sive manufacturers in ever-increasing number are 
installing Robbins & Myers Motors. They have 
come to learn that the best motors mean overhead 
economy. 


Every R & M Motor is the embodiment of the 
best that has developed in 21 years of fine motor 
building. The name isa guarantee of motor excel- 
lence just as it is an assurance of uninterrupted pro- 
duction, 


You will find the name on motors ranging from 
1-40 to 30 horsepower—motors for the factory, store, 





othice and home. 


| Robbins & Mvers 
Motors & & = 
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g Production 


In addition to the standard designs for general 
power services, Robbins & Myers Motors are made 
in hundreds of special designs as a built-in part 
of electrically-driven labor saving devices for the 
home, office, store and factory. Leading manu- 
facturers of these devices equip their product with 
R & M Motors to insure an operating perform- 
ance in keeping with their own high standards of 
construction. 


A Robbins & Myers Motor on any electrical 
device you buy—whethera vacuum cleaner or wash- 
ing machine for the home, an addressing or mailing 
machine for the office, or coffee grinder or meat 
chopper for the store —is a sure sign of a quality- 
built machine. 


Power users, electrical-device manufacturers and 
dealers find in Robbins & Myers Motors an unusual 
value, performance and prestige. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
The World’ s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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NGINEERS, farmers, mechanics — men who do world’s work Merchants who have not yet had an opportunity to handle 

of every sort—wear loose-cut, roomy guaranteed Blue Buckle Blue Buckle Union Made OverAlls should write at once for detailed 
OverAlls for work comfort and work economy because they are information. Kindly send jobber’s name and address. Wherever 
scientifically “oversize” where strain, twist or pull hits hardest! shown, Blue Buckles quickly become the overall standard—they 
Blue Buckles give more service than is expected, or demanded! give such fine satisfaction! Light and dark blue denims used 
Every trying test proves their exceptional merit. They are < in the manufacture of Blue Buckle OverAlls are shown in 
unquestionably the nation’s first-of-all economy clothes! —_—~ the painting reproduced in this announcement. 


10% 
€ 


Men who putter around their automobiles, cellars or |. Made by Jobbers OverAll Company, Lynchburg, Va., 


gardens get into Blue Buckles because they are great largest manufacturers of union made overalls in the world. 
for saving clothes! Motorists should carry a pair of Blue (in) Selling Agents: W. T. Stewart Dept., Leonard Sales Co., 


Buckles in their tool boxes for road emergencies. 64 Leonard Street, New York. 


Blue Buckle OverAlls 











The Fiahtin3, Man’s Favorite 
Since History Began 


HOSE who think that women alone are concerned with toilet 

luxury do not know how well our soldiers like Palmolive. It is 
the soap selected by popular vote for the Post Exchange stores at 
the various cantonments where the national army is trainin, 


For the splendid cleansin3, qualities of 
palm and olive oils have made them pop- 
ular with active men since history began. 
The Roman centurion—the Grecian war- 
rior—all the famous fighting, men of classic 
days—each knew some form of Palmolive. 

The crude combination which satisfied 
these warriors of old—how different from 
the perfect blend our soldiers demand today. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited 


155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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Only the twentieth century has enjoyed 
the luxury of the fragrant, creamy cake 


known as PALMOLIVE. 


Palmolive Soap heads a complete 
line of splendid toilet specialties. gs 
ig Seg 
Week-end package, con- : &. 


. . oe ; > F 
taining, miniature packages, , > 
. fs 3 am, act 
sent for 25 cents 1n stamps. 
NS 



















